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PREFACE. 


The Bothune Society is now eighteen years in existence, a re~ 
markable exception to the fate of other Societies in Calcutta ; 
which spring tip rapidly and as quickly decay. On© can sc per¬ 
haps of this exception is that there lias been in the Betlmne So¬ 
ciety, a combi nation of Europeans, and Natives in the working of 
itj both as respects its Committees and the Lectures delivered* 

This volume indicates a state of vigor 5 the lectures arc varied 
and practical subjects—the sanitary condition of Calcutta, fe¬ 
male agency in charitable objects, physical education* the minute 
subdivisions of property, vernacular education;* the lessons ol the 
famine, the rules of evidence, Hindu philosophy, are here .treated 
of and diseased. 
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RULES OF THE SOCIETY. 


I. AJl educated persons interested tn the objects of the 
Society are eligible as Members. 

II. Candidates for election as Members shall be proposed 
and seconded at. one meeting, and ballotted for at the succeed¬ 
ing meeting; a simple majority being sufficient to secure the 
election of the candidate. 

III. The Society shall hold its Meetings On the second 
Thursday of every month, for six months, from the beginning 
of November until the beginning of April; except on special 
occasions, when gentlemen desirious of reading lectures during 
the vacation, may be permitted to do so with the consent of 
the President and Officers of the Society. 

IV. The business of the Ordinary Monthly Meeting shall 
be conducted in the following manner:— 

1 . Reading the Proceedings of the last Meeting for 

confirmation. 

2 . Election of Members. 

S. General Proceedings. 

4. Delivery of Discourses, 

5! Remarks on the Discourses by any Member present. 

V. Discourses written or verbal, in English, Bengali or 
Urdu, may be delivered at the Society's Meetings on any 
subject which may be fairly included within the range of 
general Literature and Science. 

VI. The written Discourses, after they are read, shall be 
the property of the Society, and the Executive Council may, if 
they think fit, cause a selection of them to be printed or 
published, with the concurrence of the author. 

VII. The Executive Council shall be at liberty to return 
any paper for the purpose of being printed in any journal, if 
they see sufficient cause for doing so, upon tho application of 
the author, 
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The presence of fifty Members shall be deemed 
sufficient and constitute a Meeting for the reading of Dis¬ 
courses, &c. 

IX. The. Member* of the Society shall pay a subscription 
of two 'Rupees half yearly in advance, to meet the expense of 
lighting &e, and of printing the Transactions and Proceedings. 

X, No Member shall be entitled to receive copies of the 
Society’s Transactions who has not paid up all subscriptions 
due by him to the Society. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS 

vm 


TUB SESSION OF 1861—62, 



The First Mostht y Meeting of the Present Session was held 
at th& Theatre of the Medical Coll cur: on the 
lim November, 1861 . 

The Rev, A. Duff, D. D, } L. L. D., President, in the chair 
The President after referring briefly to the proceedings of the last year, 
strongly urged all the members to work vigorously in their respective 
sections, -But^peana had joined the Society as working members, or 
had conferred benefit on it as lecturers ; bub its grand design was to 
arouse, to stimulate, to encourage educated Natives to salutary pursuits 
in every useful department of Literature, Philosophy, Science arid Art- 
Native gentlemen most, therefore, now he effective co-workers with 
their Eui: pc 'll friends and well-wishers, in order that in due time, they 
may be enabled to work independently by themselves, relying on their 
own energies and trusting exclusively to their own resources. 

He next referred to the volume of “ Transactions” now well nigh com, 
plated, and explained the unexpected and unavoidable causes of its pro¬ 
gress being retarded. The volume, when finished, would be a handsome 
one, in octavo- Donors of ten Rupees and upwards would obtain a copy 
gratis ; while all members would obtain one at lmlf cost price. 

With reference to the scheme jif lectures to be delivered in the course 
of the present session, he stated that it was not completed, owing to cer¬ 
tain changes and removals connected with parties who hud been willing 
to volunteer their valuable services This night, they wore to be favoured 
with Colonel Baird Smith's lecture on “ The Physical History and 
Philosophy of Irrigation,” In December next, they would have Rabti 
HajendraLal Mitral lecture on fi The Origin and Affinity of the Indian 
Vernaculars/* 


B 





Colonel B. Smith's Lecture on irrigation. 


Thereafter would follow Colonel Yule’s lecture on 41 Java and the Javak 
hese ** and B&bu Nchin Krkto pose’s lecture on ' The History Economic 
Uses, end Prospects of Indian Cotton 1 ’---the commercial commodity of 
the day. And from the often proved ability of the Ice hirer, he did not 
doubt that the Eabu would produce something which, even to cultivated 
European minds, would shed ill unfix mil on on the subject. With other 
parties negotiations were still m progress, the result of which would, in 
due time, bo reported. After some further remarks of a hortatory nature, 
the President called on Colonel Baird Smith, to deliver his lecture. 

The Colonel, on rising* was received with ho arty cheers Of his able, 
masterly, and da berate lecture, it its not possible within a brief compass 
to give even a satisfactory analysis* 

After some preliminary remarks, he subdivided the general subject 
into two special sections, proposing to deal, in one, with the Physical 
History ; in the other, with what he called, from want of a better word, 
the philosophy of Irrigation. 

Within the range of the Physics of Irrigation were included those vari¬ 
ous powers in nature or in art, through the aid of which its different 
processes arc effected. The Philosophy of Irrigation embraced the eon- 
isdc ration of its iufluence in moulding the personal and social life of the 
people who practise it, its effects on the distribution of land and wealth 
throughout those comrnunities, on the systems of Legislature to which 
its prevalence has given birth, and whatever other consequences it may 
he followed by which do not fall within the scope of the laws of Physical 
Science or the processes of Mechanical Art. The breadth of the fields 
of enquiry included in oat h of these sections might be appreciated even 
from the general boundary lines thus briefly marked out. 

Id the Physical History of Irrigation, the first chapter to be read is 
on the relations that subsist between the earth and the atmosphere 
which surround* it. From these results that beneficent provision of 
natural irrigation r through the means of the rains, which, when it can 
be relied on, within manageable limits of variation, is the most precious 
and the most perfect of all the processes of the class. 

The nature and rate of evaporation in different climes, with its 
prodigious results in rain, m fountains, and in rivers, were set forth 
with an amplitude and variety of striking illustrations well fitted at 
once to arqupe, to interest* and to edify. 

The great import an go of the mountain system of the world as the 
grand gathering grounds of the waters falling from the heavens, and of 
rivers as the great natural distributors* was next largely dwelt npon j 
and presented under a great variety of aspects, the statements, opinions, 
and conclusions of many of the principal Physical Philosophers being 
skilfully epitomized and applied. 

Interpolated into the river system, and working in subordination, 
a< it wore, thereto, was the lake system* On this subject also views 
were furnished full of Instruction and suggestiveneas. 


Colonel B, Smith's Zed are on lrrigatwn. 


There was only one other Physical feature to which, it was necessary 
to advert to complete the 13 lustration of the natural mechanism of 
irrigation ft* connected with the earth’* structure. This was tlio subter¬ 
ranean water supply—a subject which elicited some admirable illustra¬ 
tions 

Having thus most Instructi vely reviewed what might be called the 
atmospherical the terrestrial, and the subterranean mechanism whereby 
tho earth has been adapted by its Creator to contribute to the happiness 
and prosperity of mankind, the learned lecturer next proceeded to com 
sider the subject of artificial irrigation.' the canal, tank, well w&i; ;r wheel 
aud other mechanical systems illustrating the whole with a luminous 
variety of details* to which a brief notice like the present can do no 
justice. 


The President then rose and stated that a Native nobleman, whom all 
that knew him, highly respected, an Honorary Member of this Society, the 
Bajali Kali Krishna, would address the meeting not in English, though 
he understood and could speak but in his own Vernacular. 

After strongly eulogising the lecture to which lie had listend, and 
warmly proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer* he read the following 
extract from the Government Notification bearing date the 11 tk November 
1861 , published in the Englishman of the 14 th instant. 

*ln Public Works the estimates were framed to meet the amounts 
as signed for 1861 - 62 * But to whatever extent the state of the Finance 
shall permit the Governor General In Council to grant an increased 
assignment lor Public Works, (and the extent is us yet uncertain,) His 
Excellency in Council will be prepared to sanction projects beyond that 
limit, having for their object the improvement of roads or irrigation/' 
Next he quoted certain afafcaa from the SJmstros bearing on the subject 
of the lecture, of some of which, the following is a translation. 

“ Ho who causes tlio excavat ion of canals or wells where water is nee¬ 


ded, enjoys heavenly happiness fur hundreds of years ill proportion to 
every drop of water which they contm nd—Nandi Parana. 

4i Liston to what I say in brevity, that by the gift of ponds, &o., cue 
will derive the grace of Vishnu^ the supporter of the uni verso /’—Kapil 
Pct'Acha Sutra. 

Last of all in redemption of a pledge given last year, he quoted the 
following &Mm, referring to an extraordinary species of carnage which, 
for auglifc we knew, might have beet) v ane kind of steam carriage. 

“ When Rajah Sluihva prayed to Shiva for the gift of such a vehicle as 
may not be destroyed by Deities, Demons, men, choristers of Heaven, 
Nags or Hydras and Giants ■ but may he moved at option and may 
cause (error to tlio race of Yuda, MaWlova, having entertained him 
with hopes, instructed the heavenly Engineer, Mayadomva, to invent 
a conveyance of the above description, and present it to the Raja. 

1 Maya accordingly prepared a spacious and roomy carriage of iron, 
and attached the same to a strange engine, gave it the designation of 



Lecture on the Aryan Vernaculars of India. 
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stibken dialect of Hindustan Proper, But for a time only Vedtc Sanskrit 
Teraidnad m its purity, aa it gradually yielded to the influent of the 
»bori^uii] dialects and was more or less inftuencod by the physical 
peculiarity and differing organisation of the races by whom it was spoken. 
And here the lecturer stood on the ground that language, being the 
spontaneous result of human organs, will every where be influenced by 
geographical position and climatic peculiarities ; Unit thus Sanskrit could 
not long continue the same in the fens of Bengal, the basin of the Jamna 
and the Alpine regions of Cashmere and Rajputana, and that the result 
has bo u the formation of a large number of Prakriti or vernacular 
dialects which from the medium of conversation of the Aryan or Hindu 
nice from Kashmir in the North, to Ceylon in the South ; and from 
Guzsrat to the extreme East of Lower Assam. 

After tracing tlie different period.-; in the history of the Sanserif which 
passed on surcosaive'y into the majesty of the Veda*. the sonorous periods 
d the Ramayuna and the {>o\mh ami elegance of the Mahathuarata, the 
lecturer shewed in a masterly style its different stages of transition into 
the spoken dialects of L.dm-the Gathaorthe language of certain Bud¬ 
dhistic writings in Nepal, the Pali ov the language of certain rock inscrip¬ 
tion 9 in Ceylon, the Prakrita, or the scenic dialect of India, with a number 
of provinei&lisros which divided the last into several variations* Neatly 
transcribed cm a sheet of largo pajxir, the lecturer shewed the principal 
vernaculars of India classified under the heads of Hindi, Bengali, 
Kashmiri, Nepaulese, Guzrari, Marathi, Kon-tom, Cingalese, and the di^ 
leots of the Laccadives and Maldives, and after giving a brief account of 
each, tracing their rise and progress, and defining the limits of the tracts 
within which they were cm rent, brought his interesting lecture to a close 


as follows:— 

‘‘From what has been said I trust l have been able to show that the 
different vernacular of Hindustan proper from Chittagong to the Indus 
and from the Himalaya to the Kristna are derived from the Sanscrit: 
E *nd if this be admitted it would follow on the most positive testimony— 
the irrefragable evidence of language—that the Anglo-Saxon md the 
Hindu, the conqueror and the conquered, are alike descended from one 
common race* The Aryans whether blanched and invigorated in the 
regions of the North, or darkened and enervated in the torrid aottfl are 
the same ; all are descendants of one family and everywhere l ho repreaen- 
tatiries of a common race. They have become the raters of history and 
it seems to bo their mission to link all parts of the world together by the 
chains of civilization, commerce and religion. May they every where lb e 
in peace and brother-hood." 

The lecturer, who was repeatedly cheered throughout, mt down amid 
] oud mid prolonged flppknae. 

Oa the applause subsiding, Babu Nobiu Hr is to Bose mac and in a few 
appropriate isentences moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer* In second" 
ing this motion, *Mr. Woodrow expressed his warm approbation of the 
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lecture as a whale ami his hearty concurrence iti that portion of it special 
Jy which proved beyond a doubt that all nations, whether European or 
Asiatic, had one common origin, and denounced the foliv of the doctrine 
which was sometime ago preached in Calcutta* of Japhet coming to exter¬ 
minate the race of Shear 


The Third Monthly Meeting of the PrtESEKT Session was held 
at the Theatre of the Medical College os the 
16 th January, I 06 & 

The Rev, A, Duff, D. D-, L, L. D., President., in the chair. 

The proceedings of the meeting in December were read arid confirmed. 

Tho Candidates proposed at the test meeting were unanimously elected. 

The Secretary announced tho receipt of the following presentations s~ 

li The Annals of the Indian Administration, part TIL Vbl. V.' ’ from 
the Government of Bengal, 

u Proceedings of a special meeting uf the Brahma Sunmj, held on the 
3rd October 1861, to consider the best means of promoting education ra 
India,” from the Brahma Sumaj- 

Resolved that the thanks cl tho Society be recorded for the above- 
men ti oned proseutatioiis. 

The President when obliged to leave Calcutta for a season for the t o. 
toration of health, providential circumstances led him to visit the great 
table Sand or plateau of Chota Nagpore, on tho western frontier of Bengal, 
elevated about two thousand feet above the sen. The region and its ab¬ 
original inhabitants were wholly new to him ; of both he saw and learnt 
enough to create in his own mind the deepest interest, and on some fitting 
occasion, he might deem it a duty and a privilege to detail at greater length 
some of the distinguishing peculiarities by which they were characterized 
But he would not allow the present opportunity to pass without: pointedly 
referring to thv extraordinary felicity of these hill tribes in being placed 
under the present British Authorities. He had at on© time or other been 
over the greater part of India, but nowhere had he ever met with a state 
of things in which it could he more truly aaid that there k ‘ the right men 
were In the right places*” Re could not help regarding the present, ad¬ 
ministration of these hill territories as a model one. iti head, Major 
Dalton, the Commissioner and Governor General ;, Agent, seemed to poss¬ 
ess rare, and, except in the case of the Gutrama end the Lawrences, unsur¬ 
passed qualifications for iiis high office. 'While resolutely firm in his pur¬ 
poses and plans, and scrupulously rigid in ids administration of justice, 
he was so affable and conciliatory in his whole demeanour, so liberal and 
bountiful in his charities, that he appeared like a patriarch in the midst 
of a people, who had learnt not only to respect but to love him. Through 
his estimable personal qualities, as the representative of British power 
and supremacy, all came to cherish a spirit of loyalty md good will to- 
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•■'-Varda the British Government as the very inapt’raonatiou of justice and 
bonefi{y*nce. And what was true of tBe head, was, in projK^rtional mea- 
sure, true of hh cbpuia and adsfari* all of whom were mm after the 
stamp and model of their respected chief. Long might Ckoia Nagpore 
continue to enjoy the services of so rare a band of British patriots and 
true friends of India, 

The president—after next ad verting to the pre-eminent merits of their 
late Secretary, Balm Barn Cbunder Mitfcra, who had been reluctantly 
constrained to resign the post which he had so long and so nobly occu¬ 
pied—proceeded at some length to portray the high character, talents 
and public services of the late lamented Colonel Baird Smith. Ho knew 
him from the time of his landing in India and watched his career with 
growing interest. (The details of that career we are unable to furnish in 
this brief report' The Society are aware how last year at his (the pre« 
aidant^) request the gallant Colonel, who had always shown himself most 
friendly to the natives of this laud, agreed to deliver a lecture on the Philo¬ 
sophy of Irrigation, &c. and how a few days before the delivery of it, he 
was suddenly called on by the Supreme Government to visit the Famine 
districts in the North-West. What proved at that time to be a loss to 
the Society, turner! out to be incalculable gain to myriads, and he was 
sure that no one grudged to bear hi a own share of the loss, for the sake 
of the vastly greater gain to others. On the new and arduous task 
committed to him in the North-West he entered with his wonted zeal 
and intrepidity, and succeeded hi executing it with his wonted ability and 
in a way to claim the approval and admiration of all parties from the Su¬ 
preme Government downwards. But the effect whas too much for a cons¬ 
titution which had been debilitated by Delhi sieges and a thousand other 
exposures in the performance of public duty. He returned to Calcutta 
with impaired health, and old maladies aggravated. W hen ho {the Presi¬ 
dent) reminded him, soon after his return, of the lecture which he had 
intended to deliver to that Society, ami which was lying ready in his desk 
when summoned away elsewhere* and expressed a hope that he would *iili 
deliver it, hm reply was that he had “ all the will, hut fra ml he lackmlthe 
necessary physical ability." A fter sorim further remarks and explanations, 
he said, * Well, well, I feel strongly that it is our duty to do all we can, in 
a right way to conciliate the natives of this land to ourselves and our sway ; 
m a proof therefore of at least my own good will towards them, ! shall 
deliver the lecture on the day you mention (2nd Thursday of November) 
if able to tttand on my legs.” They all had heard and admired that lecture ; 
and they all must remember, how, when about half through it, the lecturer 
got sick anl faint and was obliged to sit down and read the ramaintier of 
it in his chair. That, now, could pot but prove to them all m affecting 
incident. A h l little could any of them thou think that that was the last 
time they would be privileged to gaze on that mild, amiable, benevolent 
yet manly and intelligent countenance. But so it had been ordained by 
an All Wise yel-mysterious overruling Providence. Suddenly becoming 
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worse, he was soon obliged to leave these shores and his ashes now repose 
with kindred dual in the first place of his Indian residence, the city of 
Madras,—leaving behind him a bereaved and afflicted widow, a daughter 
of the celebrated De Quincey, to mourn her irrepambk los*. And consi¬ 
dering the deep interest he had always taken in the welfare and improve¬ 
ment of the natives of India as well as the solemn fact that his Iasi public 
effort was the delivery of a lecture to that Society in manifest token of 
that deep interest, he (the President) felt sure that ho only rightly inter¬ 
preted the mind and wjah.tif all present when he proposed that tnay 
should record in their minutes an expression of profound respect for the 
memory of Colonel Baird Smith as one of the ablest, most enlightened 
and devoted of the friends of India, 


The Fourth MoNTflfLt Meeting of the Present session was hem* 
at the Theatre of the Medical* College on Fhursdai the 
13 th February \m% 

The Rev. A. Duff. D D..LL- D., President, in the chair. 

The President rose and stated that on the last Thursday of last 
month f January), the meeting of the Section on Literature and Philoso¬ 
phy had been held, There was a large attendance on the occasion, Mr. 
Cowell, the President of the Section, gave an interesting Report of 
Proceedings. Several valuable patwrs had been given ' r * by members 
of the Section. Throe were entitled to special notice; one by ,Uabu 
Taraprosaud Chatterjee, being an account of his visit to the rums ot 
(lour, the ancient capital of .Bengal; the next, a continuation, or part 
X). of Babu Grish Ohander Ghosa’s dissertation on the Native Drama ; 
and the third, a translation of shout one-half of a rare and valuable 
Sanskrit work, entitled Sana Dunam Sangraha, or an epitome of the 
different systems of Hindu Philosophy, by Madhavncharya, who flour¬ 
ished in the early part of the 14th century about the time when Dante, 
Petrarch, and Booeacio were laying the foundations of Itsiitvti Literature ; 
and Chaucer, the father of English poetry, was composing his Canter¬ 
bury Tales. From all of these, extracts were read. Those who had failed 
in fulfilling their promisee, on the score of bal ing no time were exported 
earnestly to bestir themselves in future. They were reminded by na 
appeal to man? notable examples, that very often it happened that the 
people who had plenty of time, did nothing, and that those who had m> 
time, did every thing. 

After some other preliminary remarks, the President caned upon his 
gallant friend, Colonel Yule, to proceed with his .Lecture on “-lava and 

the Javamm ” , 

The Colonel rose amid the hearty cheers of the audience. Io tue 
Lecture itself, it is utterly impossible to cfo my thing hke .justice m a 


c 
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xv i me s Lecture on java. 

brief notice like the present The author modestly sailed it a series 
of sketches. But they were sketches by the practised hand of a master* 
The following wore the leading topics, all of which were successively 
illustrated :•—The subject why interesting to a Hindu audience ;—the 
Archipelago ; Java—its volcanoes and general characteristics ; the Malay 
race, and its relation to the Indo-Chinese races, black races in the Islands ; 
people of Java ; history of Java ; earliest mention of it ; early legends 
and traces of Indian emigration \ intrfxlaction of Slahomedanism \ the 
Portuguese and the Dutch ; early English factories and trace® of their 
existence in Anglo-Indian language ; English invasion hi 1811 ; Deatuhds, 
Juuwns, Bathes, Gillleapie ; memories of the English occupation ; later 
Dutch policy ; Java's volcanoes in general ; ascent of the Tangkabau 
Prahu ; ascent of the Gunning Oede ; Indian mi us in Java ; Buddhism ; 
temple of Mmulol, temples of Bramhauan ; Bow Bodore, &c &c. 

The Lt ctuveris descriptions were rendered additionally clear and in¬ 
telligible by the exhibition of maps of Java and the neighbouring islands 
and drawings on a large scale of the great volcanic mountains anil the 
interior of their craters ; as also plans and drawings of the ancient 
BudcIhistioo-BrAhmiuical temples, with their remarkable architectural 
peculiarities. 

The lecture, which occupied upward® of an hour and a half in delivery, 
wasvlistened to throughout with the most marked and profound attention 
by a crowded and overflowing audience. The conclusion so suggestive 
of matter for solemn thought, was as follows—* 

“ Hern I must conclude ; and as 1 do so my thoughts recur to that part 
of my subject which in my judgment at least ho® the highest charm for 
the imagination, the deep print of Indian influence in this great and 
remote island Nut remote to our ^toamera ' but when that influence 
was impressed, as remote from, India as South America is now from 
England. And was that, influence confined to Java f On the contrary, its 
footmarks are found in all the other great islands, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebs, in Burmah and Siam, in the world of China* in those glorious 
islands of far Japan which are just; re-opening to our knowledge, after 
centuries of seclusion ; ami traces of Indian language are found, some 
think, even in the distant Island of Polynesia. Where now is there my 
such expansion of Indian influence ? Is it not the case that the life of 
the ancient civilization which once spread its vigorous embraces from the 
Caspian to the Pacific is go nr, and Ira® been for a thousand years, effete 
nnd exhausted l Has a nation even* second chance then! Wilt India 
esme to life again 1 Will cotton and steam and a varnish of European 
science work that miracle 1 I for one doubt it sorely. Wo must look 
to a more living spring for a revival of a nation’s life, 

«t have kept you far too long, but forgive me. Strongly aa I reseat 
prolix talk myself, the temptation has been too great, 1 shall not offend 
again. In a few days I shall quit this land in which I have made my 
best friends and spent the best years of my life. This I grieve to say, 
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will bs my last lecture—1 grieve the more that it should be my fi™t 
farewell.'* 

After a short pause, B&btt Rom&nauth Tagore rose, and in a few earnest 
and hearty sentences, proposed that the warmest thanks of the Society 
should be tendered frotu the chair to Colonel Yule for his admirable and 
instructive Lecture, live proposal was instantly seconded by the Raja 
Kali Krishna. 

This announcement was receive 1 with applause 

After the applause subsided, fcho Reverend Mr, Long favoured the 
meeting with *orne very interesting statements relative to the surviving 
Buddhist remains in Bahar, which h® had recently visited ; specimens 
of which he meant to carry along with him to England. 

As no oiber member appeared disposed to address the meeting, the 
President rose and intimated that on Thursday, the 27th instant would 
be hold the meeting of the section connected with the Medical and 
Sanitary Department ; that Dr. Brougham, the President of the section, 
would them among other matters, draw special attention to the drainage 
of Calcutta. This, said the President, (Dr. Duff.) was a subject of para* 
mount importance to thorn all. Indeed he behoved that however beauti¬ 
ful gas-light was, compared with any other, there was not one of them 
who would not gladly have postponed it fora century, if only instead of it, 
they had obtained good drainage and good water, the farmer implying a 
supply of fresh air so essential to vigorous animal organic life. He hoped, 
therefore, that as many as possible would tie present on the occasion. 

He than stated that the next Lecture would lie delivered on Thursday, 
13th March, by Eabu Nohpakristo Bose, on the grand subject of the day, 
which was ^Cottoufi From the well known ability of the lecturer, ho 
anticipated a masterly dissertation ; and he earnestly invited fill European 
mid native capitalists to be present, and profit by the information and 
views which would ho presented* 

Once more, he had to remind the Society that Mr, Long, President of 
the Sociological Section, was about to leave them for a t ime. He, the 
President* (Dr. Jl y ) however* held in his hands what would prove a lasting 
memorial of their friend. It was the Report of last year to which was 
appended a series of about five haired questions—-designed to elicit ac¬ 
curate information on the varied topics embraced in the scoiohjgieal de¬ 
partment. Now. who could furnish minute and trustworthy statements 
on such topics, but intelligent and observant natives themselves i He 
trusted, therefore, that what Mr. Long had left them, as his parting legacy, 
would now be taken up in right earnest. And were full end sensible 
answers returned to only half the questions, from them a volume might 
be framed, exceeding in real interest and usefulness any that had of late 
years been added to the stores of our Oriental Literature. 

Last of all, the President md that lie would not conclude without ad 
vert mg to a subject which deeply concerned every true friend of India, 
whether European or Native, U had of Me been so etvongly asserted 
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so often pertinaciously reiterated, that, between Europeans and 
lives, thfro was growing enmity and race-antagonism that, at last, many 
were almost tempted to believe it. Now, be, for one, would ever deny 
the allegation, taken in any broad or comprehensive sense. That on boil) 
aides thm might be envious, jealous, ill-natured, malignant individuals 
capable of manifesting mutually unfriendly feelings, was possible enough— 
yea, probable enough : but such cases, if -hey really did exist* be must 
emphatically pronounce to be exceptional, and as such, could ctfcite sur¬ 
prise in no reasonable mind. But that., auch feelings iff reciprocal 
animosity' existed in the majority on miW (aide. <*r that they existed at 
all \ n right-hearted, right-thinking men, 1 as what he would ever most 
strenuously deny. The very constitute Wd history of that Sobiuty 
helped to give the lie to the sinister averment. It was a Society mainly 
for the intellectual and moral improvement of the educated native com- 
tMmty, on the common basi* of improved Literature, Science, and Philo 
sop by. The Society owed its origin to a philanthropic European goutle- 
mamDr. Mouiit, From the very first, the native members invited and 
bad all along enjoyed the hearty co-operation of able Europeans of every 
class and grade in Society. They had had Presidents from the Medical* 
the Military, mid the Civil services, as aluo from the Calcutta Bar* They 
had had Lectures from the most distinguished members of both the 
European and Native communities, the former within the lost two years, 
including such men as Mr. Goodeve, the Master in Equity ; Mr, Muetood 
Wylie. Secretary of tbe late Legislative and present Supreme Legislative 
Council of India ■ the late lamented Colonel Baird Smith ; Mr* Brett, 
Editor of the M&Uthmn ; Mr* Cowell, Principal of the Sanskrit College ; 
Mr. MoCrindle, Principal of the Do vet on College ; the Amiable Arch- 
deacon and the Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; and that very night, Colonel 
Yx&e, Secretary of the Government of India, Did such a friendly amalga¬ 
mation as that savour of personal enmity or race antagonism ? Impossible 
Their ordinary membership indicated a kindly fusion of all olasses, Euro¬ 
pean and Native* Their present President was a European* afid their 
Vice-President a Native nobleman, the Rajah Pert&bchtmder Bing* The 
Presidents and Secreteriesof the different sections were partly European 
and partly Native. Their honorary membership included the maxes of 
tw£ Native Raj alts, one of whom the Rajah K&h Krishna, wa^ with them 
that evening, with the honored names ol Sir James Outraiu, the present 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Sir Barfcte From who favored them with his 
presence that night* What did all this—what could all this indicate ? 
Not enmity surely, but real friendliness ; not antagonism but hearty co¬ 
operation and mutual goodwill* Was not this the lessen taught so 
strikingly by the spectacle presented to their very eyes that night ? 
When he looked around that crowded and over-flowing audience, what did 
ho behold 1 Besides hundreds of the most promising alumni of all our 
Metropolitan Colleges and Institutions, lie there, saw a goodly number of 
the head* and leaders of European and Hindu Society. He there s&w 
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representatives all grades of the official classes—alike European, Last 
Indian, and Native, lay ami clerical, Civil, Military, Medical, Lera), aud 
Mercantile As bo paste they had European Knights and Hi norables 
downwards, with Native Rajahs downwards One was there as a deeply 
interested visitor, the Itajch of Kapurthala, tho representative of a brave 
and chivalrous race ; a Prince, whose services, four or five years ago, in 
quelling Mutiny aud te-eakblishing order and law had laid not the British 
Government* but all loyal subjects of the British Crown in India, under 
a debt of unrequitable obligation Now, what ought to b© legitimately 
inferred from so exhilarating & spectacle ? The spectacle of so rmufy men 
of rank end position faithfulty representing the intelligence and worth of 
the whole community-—'European, Ea*t Indian and Native t Ought it not 
decisively to give the lie to the morbid and sickening cry about impla¬ 
cable enmity and irreeoncileable antagonism of nice ? Yea, ought it not 
to ho hailed a presage and augury of still happier times, If education 
of an improved, ami he hoped, an indefinitely improving kind, had al¬ 
ready within the short period of thirty or forty years, produced such a 
phenomenon of mutual intelligent sympathy, of reciprocal kindness, har¬ 
mony and good will, m that now so palpably exhibited before their very 
eyes, what might we not hopefully expect the next thirty or forty years 
to achieve ? With all the ud vantages of the accumulated lessons of past 
and still growing experience, might they not justly expect that all im¬ 
provement of a solid and substantial kind, intellectual, social, aivd moral 
would progress not in an arithmetical, but in geometrical ratio ? Might 
they not, therefore, warranted]/ regard the cheering spectacle of that 
evening os a pledge and guarantee of the speedy approach of t he time, 
when, in every man we met, we met a friend sincere and true ? The time, 
when, through the combined influence of true Literature, true Science* 
true Philosophy, and true Religion, mercy would everywhere take the place 
of anger ami revenge, humility of pride, wisdom of folly, truth of 
'error, and love with all the charities universally the place of stern and 
rigid law with its tendency to degenerate into tyranny and cap-ripe I In 
anticipation of such bright and glorious times, might they not take up 
the words of a Trans-Atlantic brother of the one universal family of 
man, and my :— 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, stiU pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait 

The audience, whose attention was kept intensely olive to the last then 
dispersed, with a Btiemmgly deep conviction that they hod spent one of 
the happiest and most instructive evenings in their life. 

Korols Uhukdek JBosb. 
Stcretargj Batkvm Society. 
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The Mm Monthly Mbkpi m or 1 this Present Se&sion was held at 

THE THEATRE, OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE ON THURSDAY, 

she 13th March 1862* 


The Reverend A, Duff, D D., L L. D , Preside in’tlio chair* 

The President then rose and gave an account of the proceedings of 
the last meeting of the Medical Section of the Society, It was held 
on Thursday, the 27th ultimo. Dr. Brougham, the President of the sec¬ 
tion, delivered on that occasion, an exceedingly valuable and instructive ^ 
lecture on the sanitary condition of Calcutta, a subject in which all the 
inhabitants were vitally interested. The deplorable and disgraceful 
condition of our drainage with its noxious and deadly effects on health 
and life, was vividly depicted* The different plans proposed for remedy¬ 
ing the tremendous evil were carefully analysed and reviewed* The 
scheme of operations now in progress under the abjo superintended) e of 
Mr*' Clarke was described in terms of approbation* But would not the 
remedy be worse than the disease, were the whole accumulated tilth of 
Calcutta turned into the Salt Water lake, to increase a hundred fold the 
pestiferous exhalations front that quarter ? Doubtless it might Bui 
the Lecturer then directed attention to the recent discovery of a re¬ 
markable substance from coni tar which has been designated carbolic aeid> 
which had the property of effectually depriving all putrescent matter of 
its noxious qualities* Happily this deodorising substance was as cheap 
as ii was valuable* A small quantity of it would not only render the 
abominable contents of our own drains innocuous, but convert them into 
the richest and most fertilizing tnanhre. This was no mere theory. The 
experiment had, during the last year, been tried with perfect success in 
some of the provincial towns in England ; and among others, in Carlisle* 

At Ms suggestion, the Secretary of the Section, Rabu Noble Kristo Bose, 
wrote for information to the Mayor of Carlisle* A polite reply with 
diagrams and details, was speedily received. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory. The disinfecting power of the 
carbolic acid was proved to be complete* The cost of it for the whole 
drainage of Carlisle was only about ilQG for the year* The resulting 
manure was so valuable that the drainage, instead of being a heavy com 
upon the citizens, became a prolific source of gain. By the adoption of 
similar measures, Calcutta might be effectually drained, and the mias¬ 
matic contents of its fetid ditches changed into manure which, gradually 
spread over the Salt Water lake, would ultimately convert that deadly 
moms of twenty square miles into the richest garden in India 1 and thus 
prove to Calcutta more precious than an Australian or Californian gold 
field ! Here was a glorious outlet for the enterprise of the wealthy Cal¬ 
cutta Babus 1 The lecture was so hitOrapersed throughout with strokes 
of wit and humour, that it warn not lea* entertaining than instructive. He 
(Dr, Duff) only wished that all Calcutta had been present to hear it* But 
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ke Sii not doubt that it was deatineSif to bear fruit, the benefits of which 
ill Calcutta would yet enjoy. 

Instead of being called u the City of palaces, 51 this great metropolis 
might more tr uly be designated “ the city of filthy drains and intoler¬ 
able odours." 

lu thin respect it forcibly reminded him (Dr DufF.i of Coleridge 1 h 
humorous description of Cologne, in which despite Its famous manufac¬ 
tures of the 44 E;tu-de-Cologne/ T lie counted, in hm walks through And 
about it, “not fewer than two-and-sevcnty stenches/* In the number 
and variety of unpleasant odours, it way to be feared that Calcutta would 
outstrip Cologne itself, Coleridge was a poet; and not satisfied with 
his descriptions iu prose, he appealed to the poetic muse* And hie sar¬ 
castic appeals to the * Nymphs who reign over sewers and sinks/' and 
his invocations to the river Rhino, whxob, instead of washing the city 
of Cologne, needed itself to be washed, were not without effect Matters 
were mended there since the days of Coleridges visit And m let them 
hope for a similar destiny to Calcutta, 

After the delivery of Dr. Brougham a Lecture, an interesting conver¬ 
sation and discussion arose, iu which Sir Bartle Fro re took a leading part 
—supplying soma striking facts from hb own experience in Western 
India, and propounding some original views of his own, which indicated 
that the subject was one which he had long: and profoundly studied. 
The effect of the whole was to inspire all present with g od hope for the 
future sanitary condition of Calcutta. 

There being no other preliminary business, the President then stated 
that notes of apology had been received from several gentlemen aliko 
Native and European, who had intended to be present, but who had 
been prevented from attending, in consequence of indisposition or unex¬ 
pected calls and engagements. Amongst these were Rajah Fert&b 
Chandar Singh, the Honorable Mr, Laing, Colonel Durand, &c, He then 
called on his friend Babu Nobinkristo Bose to deliver his lecture on “ the 
history, economic uses and prospects of Indian Cotton/" 

After alluding ju his exordium to the events in the Western Conti¬ 
nent, which of late have imparted a peculiar and thrilling interest to the 
cotton question, the lecturer proceeded to shew that the pr luce was 
indigenous in this country from the earliest times. Quotations hearing 
on this subject re given from Herodotus and the Hindi SSiasiras. 
It was also shewn that from very early times* the cotton fabrics of India 
were known to the Arabian*, the Egyptians, the Romans’ and other na¬ 
tions of the West The exquisite perfection reached by the Hindus in 
the textile art, with the simplest and rudest apparatus, was then pointed 
out, the whole process of cleaning and spinning and weaving bethg <Iis- 
t inctly described. 

But, while iu the Fast, which is rioted for its immobility, the present 
fabrics continued to be produced by the simplest and rudest implements, 
in the West, during the latter half of the lest century, mechanical pro- 
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posses camp into opepttion which were destined to revolutionise the 
comni'Tct' of the world. The inductive study of material nature for 
which Galileo by example and Bacon by precept, fend paved the way, 
resulted in discoveries, and inventions, face to face with which it was 
seareely possible for the Indian loom to retain its stand. 

Tho lecturer then gave a lucid sketch of the rise and progress of those 
remarkable contrivances in Europe, which set at defiance all competition— 
from the bow, the cliavka, and the wooden loom of India. The ingenious 
inventions of Lewis Paul, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton and Cart¬ 
wright, the spinning jenny, the spinning frame, the mule and the power- 
loom were all passed in review. The effect of these inventions ia.lower¬ 
ing the cost of production and cheapening the article to the consumer 
was dearly pointed out, with the correspondingly rapid and unp.trsh ied 
increase in the fabrication and sale of Cotton goods all over the world. 

Attention was next drawn to the American continent, l or reasons 
assigned, there could be no doubt of cotton being as much indigenous in 
the new world as in the old. Until the end of the last century, however, 
little or no cotton was exported from the U nited States. In consequence 
of the peculiar quality of tha staple, the fleece could not be readily sepa¬ 
rated from the seeds. But this obstacle to exportation was completely 
removed by the invention of the cotton -gin by Whitney in 1703. From 
that time, tho Southern States became the grandest cotton-field m the 
world for the European market. Before tho recent lamentable war, Eng¬ 
land alone received thonoe thirteen or fourteen hundred millions of 
pounds 5 while India supplied between a hundred and twenty five and 
two hundred millions of pounds. The yearly consumption of cotton in In¬ 
dia itself, for clothing and other purposes was estimated at 7 jU,U() 0 ,OOOlbs. 

The Lecturer then went on to inquire whether tho quantity now being 
produced in India mig ht be reasonably expected to be increased. This 
again depended very much on another inquiry, vis., whether there were 
any additional lands still available for extending the culture of the staple. 

From the details furnished by the Lecture r, it appeared that in the 
South Mahratta country, there might i>e culturable, but ms yet uncultivated 
waste lands, fitted to produce cotton, consisting of 380,000 nerve, and 
capable of yielding 35,(X>0,iniOtte ; in the state of Hyderabad 100,000 
aeva;i giving 15,(100,000 tha. j in Southern India, 4,000 square mdes, 
88,600.000 tt* Chota Nagpore with its surroundings, at least 1,000equal* 
miles, 79,000,000 lbs, These, with other parts, would give an additional 
annual supply of about 500,000,000 which, with the quantity noticed be- 
fore, would raise the cotton crop of India to about 1,350,0'10,000 lbs., ‘ally 
equal to that of the United States. Ami it waa distinctly shewn that 
even this quantity but feebly and very inadequately represents the rotton 
growing powers of India. Indeed it might almost be said that tho supply 
might only be limited by the demand so largo is tho field for production, 
How did it then happen, that with such unlimited powers of growing 
the staple on the part of India and such loud calls put fort! * on the (tart 
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•-l!.^ 38 hjgteml, supplies from the on a country l m vc not flowed iu to meet 
demand- of the other* 

The Lecturer then proceeded to show that the real answer to £his vital 
question must be sought fir in the different quality of the staple itself, 
while the dirty adult runted state in winch it hast hitherto been sent to 
the market, has tended to aggravate the evil anting from the natural 
defects of the quality. 

After illustrating this branch of his subject at some length in its differ¬ 
ent aspects and hearings, the Lecturer proceeded to consider the grand 
question of the day—Flow to improve the culture of chiton in India* 
The numgrous and diversified series, of experiments on the part of private 
individuals and public functionaries of government during the last half- 
century, in different jxirts of India, were thou briefly but clearly and com¬ 
prehensively dot ailed* From all of which, the Lecturer concluded that 
in general, the soil and climate of India have not been propitious to the 
cultivation of exotic cotton, notwithstanding that in certain parts of the 
country it has been grown with success ; that there is, therefore, reason 
to hope that over some tracts of territory at least it may be advantage* 
<ntsly substituted for tlie indigenous species ; that where success has been 
decided and sure, the ryots or cultivators have no* been slow to beneht 
by it and have manifested nu reluctance to replace the country, by a 
foreign staple, &c., &e. 

As some exceptions have been taken to the experiments that had failed 
on the ground of their being performed by Government officers, of their 
being conducted on a small scale, and the like, the Lecturer thou entered ’ 
into a learned and scientific investigation of the botanical nature of the 
cotton plants and the constituent ingredients of the Indian soils, viewed 
mincralogically and chemicaliy ; and ns the result ol the whole-concluded, 
tlmt the miscarriage of the attempts to improve the culture of cotton in 
India was owing neither to the want of knowledge or skill on the part, of 
the experimenters themselves, nor to any other of the fictitious causes to 
which it had been ascribed; but to real difficulties connected with tho 
mil and climate of the country. A T ot that he was to be understand; m 
saying, that these difficulties were altogether insurmountable in their 
nature! Far from it: An humble votary of science himself, fie bad tov 
much confidence in her resources to give way to any such despondent 
feeling But as men, m an age of excitement like tho present* arc api to 
be over sanguine in their hopes, he deemed it best to unfold the real 
difficulties iti the way, not to quench but to moderate expectations—not 
to arrest but to regulate all lawful endeavours. 

After having traced sonic of the other' causes to which the collapsed 
state of the cotton trade of India is duo, and indicated the condition in 
which alone it could flourish and thrive ; the author briefly glanced at 
some of the othor possible items of economy in the cost of production, 
and, on the whole, was led to infer that* though India had great capa¬ 
bilities for growing cotton, those capabilities could be fully anil ad van- 
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turned to account only by the commodity rising in price ; 
tliVit, t|ie:cfortT ? far their hitherto being suffered to remain in a state of 
abeyance" neither the government nor the people of the country were to 
blume. The whole fault, if fault it wa*, simply lay with America, with 
powers amt natural advantages of a higher order lying in the Way- This 
naturally led the Lecturer to conclude with, some excellent remarks of a 
suggestive and precautionary character, connected with the present 
American crisis Alter a discourse of two hours 1 duration, the learned 
Lecturer sat down amid the hearty cheers of a large and deeply inter¬ 
ested audience. 


The sixth art last Monthly General Meeting of tre present 
Session was held at the theatre of the Mm cal College 
un Thursday, the 10 th April, 1802, 

The Ecv. A. Duff, L L. D,, in the Chair. 

The President stated that, in anticipation of the overwhelming audience 
then present— all doubtless burning with anxiety to hear a lecture which 
he was sure would produce a thrilling effect—-all mere routine business 
would be postported Be had only to announce that, after very unexpec 
ted delays, the intended volume of proceedings for the Sessions of l-SaSMSl, 
was now con;;doted- Be bald in his hand a copy, making a handsome 
octavo volume of about 450 pages; the paper* printing, and binding all 
excellent,-—being in Mr. Lewis's beat style. It contained an mtimluctory 
sketch of the rise and progress of the Society ; mmutes of the proceedings 
of the years already named ; selections from the lectures delivered, tjfekd- 
ing those % the Lord Bishop, Archdeacon, &< ^—reports from the Presi 
dents of Sections with essays, ia whole or in part, by native contributors 
&c. Copies would be sent to the principal Public Libraries, Conductors of 
the Pfe.Hu, &c- ; and to ah members of the Society copies would be offered 
at half the cost price. 

The Pn sulent, after next tbanking in the warmest terms, the editors 
of the Calcutta Daily Press, for their kindness and liberality in so ehw* 
fully affording space, from month to mouth, to the proceedings of the 
Society, called on bis talented friend Mr. McLardy to proceed with his 
lecture ml “ the origin mi progressive development of the steam engine/' 


THE SESSION OF 1862-468. 

Tnt: fiery Monthly Meeting or tot present $%mm war held at 
tih; Tn lathe of the Medical Coi.ua, e on the 13 th Novlmhul 

The Rev. Alexander Buff, D.D., L L, D., President in the chair. 

The President rose and stated that, having oUen expatiated at length 
on the nature, objects and utility of that Society, he would not now 
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Loss of Members hi/ sickness. 

trcspass on the patience of the audience ; more especially as they hud 
such usubject of vital interest m the sanitation of Calcutta fora lecture, 
and such a fear nod lecturer m his friend Dr. C hovers, to expound it. Thu 
vast and ovSpwhelmmg audience then present proved how kee y the 
importance of the subject was felt by all classes of Calcutta Society— 
.European, Eastelndiaty and Native Some of the heads and leaders of 
European and Native Society were there, (he noticed the Dou ble Sir 
Robert Napier, the Hotfble Mr* Erskhte Vice Chancellor of the Uni versity, 
the Hon’hie Rajah Deo Njirain Sing, the HoivMe Rajah Dinkur Rite, the 
IbWble Kali Krishna Eahadoorv the Rajahs Narendra Krishna Deb and 
Harftndra Krishna and may other notabilities, European and Native ) and 
he did not doubt that the proceedings of the evening would give an i\n- 
poise tu the cause of metropolitan improvement. lie could not, however, 
advance to the proper business of the evening without adverting to the 
remarkable numbers of casualties and losses the Society had ^stained 
within the hud twelve months. First of all he hud io express unfeigned 
regret that the gentleman* who was \n reality the founder and father of 
the Society, Dr Manat, and who had kindly engaged to deliver one or more 
lectures to them this Session, had been compelled from ill health to leave 
Calcutta, for a season ; and he was sure that the sympathy and good will 
of every member and well wisher of the Society would accompany him 
wherever he went. Mr. Scott Smith, the estimable President of the 
section of Science and A its, was also recently obliged to leave India in 
quest of health. Mr. Woodrow, the able, laborious and mde&ii gable 
President of the section on Education had gone to England, and he was 
happy to Hunk that early next year he would be back again. Mr* Dong 
President of. the section on Sociology, was also obliged to seek for the 
renovation of 1m exhausted frame in his native land j but ho had left 
behind him a remarkable and characteristic legacy in the form of five hun¬ 
dred distinct questions on social subjects, to which he expected Im native 
friends to furnish full and s/itisfactory answers. The able and noble mind¬ 
ed Secretary of the Medical and Sanitary Section, Baboo Nobin Krisio 
Bose* had also gone to occupy a highly honorable appointment in connec¬ 
tion with the Commissiormrship of Central India. Baboo JUra Chuwler 
Dutt, Secretary of the section on Female Education had resigned. Still, 
these were all as yet in the land of the living* and might he expected 
hereafter to render good services to the Society. But what would he say of 
the .dead ? The amiable and talented Colonel Baird Smith, who delivered 
the lust lecture of the last Session, and the last public lecture he ever 
delivered in the world, was gone to h 1.-5 rest l The Bon*bl© Rani a Prasad 
Roy, son of one whom, without offence* he might designate the greatest 
native citizen of Calcutta since the battle of Plassey, the Rajah Ram. 
Mo him Roy—had deported, this life amid the universal regret of the com¬ 
munity, and his decease left the Presidency of the section on Fom&lo im¬ 
provement— one of the most important of ail—vacant. Others too, who 
had befriended the Society* in different ways, such as Sir Rattle Facie* Sir 
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left Calcutta apparently for 
otter ' Seldom had it de vulval on any (mo occupying las (Dr Duffs) place 
to aimoimce such a budget of mortality and lo&a. But lie hoped that the 
Society would see in all this, out an additional call on its members to bo 
up and do:ng—to act their shoulders to the wheel—and help more effW 
lively than ver to roll on the ear of native improvement After some 
other remarks, the President called oil hia friend, Dr. Che revs, to deliver 
hia anxiously anticipated lecture on the sanitary position and obligations 


of the inhabitants of Calcutta, 

The learned lecturer on rising was loudly cheered. At the outset he re~ 
minded his audience, that in that very place eight yeai’s ago he had 
delivered two lectures oil m the Laws of public health as applied to the 
Opinions of the people of India.” Having been desired by the President 
of the Society, again to address its members, he considered it pioj>er 
again, to bring before them, that most important subject, sanitation—to 
enquire whether the people of India, and especially the native nobility 
and gentry of Calcutta, had kept pace with the rest, of the civilized world 
ii 3 advancing the spr ead of sanitary reform, and to endeavor to set before 
them a plaid outline of those sanitary duties which were at present 
obligatory on the people of this city* 

One great step in advance had assuredly, been made since he discus Bed 
the subject eight years ago* There were then many natives of India, and 
many Europeans* who kaev nothing of the laws of public health* lie 
then shewed, from the result of personal observation and conversation, 
that it was otherwise now, 8till, there might be some among the younger 
auditors who mi gilt say, what is this boasted sanitation of your T e ? Whence 
its powers, &c. I Tlis question the learned lecturer proceeded to answer, 
not by abstract argument, but by an erray of facts, at one© suggesti ve 
and conclusive facts* which it is impossible intelligibly to condense or 
abbreviate in a summary like the present. His illustrations embraced 
some of the phenomena of sanitation in Europe, and especially those of 
London and the Thames* His description of Calcutta was a perfect 
photograph of a painful and sad reality—enlivened too by quotations 
from the English poets. His grand conclusion was, that in a sanitary 
point of view, the position of the citizens of Calcutta was scarcely 
paralleled by that of any city community out of India, of equal numbers, 
and professiug to under a sanitary control 

The statistics of disease and mortality were then exhibited, in contrast 
with those of other great cities ; and the result, ns regards Calcutta, 
w m most appalling, In connection with this subject, he availed himself 
of the i almost and toilsome investigations of Hugh Uacpherson, one of 
the very best and most accurate statistical and sanitary authorities of 
the day* These he sot forth in large tables, suspended on the walls, for 
the deepening of impressions on the minds of his vast audience. Ho 
thou proceeded to portray, in detail, the existing sanitary condition of 
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force 

of one who ift at once a perfect theorist and perfect practician. In his 
delineation of the wants he shewed a perfect mastery. In hm delineation 
of the remedies there was much to arouse reflection even of men who 
might differ with him os to their effectiveness or practicability. It were 
vain to attempt to furnish an intelligible compendium of his valuable 
suggestions and remarks, within the brief space to which we are neces¬ 
sarily limited. It is to he hoped that Ilia instructive lecture may soon 
bo pu^ahed for the beueht of the whole comm unity, European and Native 
alike, who already owe to him no ordinary: obligation fur hr able and un¬ 
wearied exertions in the cause of sanitary improvement 

The Rajah Knlikmhna Bahadur, an honorary member of the Society, 
instantly rose, and addressed the audience in his native tongue in a telling 
speech, of which the following is. the substance :— 

w Reverend Mr. President and Gentlemen.—I have to offer my hearty 
thanks to our worthy President for the warm interest he invariably 
takes to promote the welfare of the natives I now leg to move that a 
vote of thanks ho given to the learned lecturer, Hr, N. Che vers, for Ms 
kindly delivering this night, with a very lucid voice, a very able lecture 
on the important subject of the preservation of our lives, t which you 
all must have attentively listened I also thank Dr. H. Mocpherson for 
the useful information be 1 las supplied to the lecture 

[ cannot but avail myself of this opportunity to state, that our &&m* 
it as strictly enjoin that we should preserve life on all occasions This 
you will know by my reading to you the following rfoka ; 

a mi \ 

n&sz r^f*i u fl 

Tran* “ A man should keep his riches against accidents, and with his 
riches he should save his family but he should on all occasions save him¬ 
self, both with hm faniily and his riches.** 

Besides, in the celebrated Medical work called Chur?d\ based on the 
Ayn r vmia in section Bimcm on pestilence, it is distinctly stated — 

Tram. iv Hu man coustitutforis are not alike j but when their natural 
courses run in a contrary direction, they produce at once the same kind 
of maladies that cause mortality. 

u When each of the four under-mentioned elements prevails m its 
unusual aspect among mankind, it brings on epidemic. 

u A ir, Watw\ Land or piano and time. 

“ A ir (in motion) which blows irregularly, invariably, or with intense 
cold, beat, violence, or is accompanied by terrible sound, which ia oon- 
fined, whirling, or which convoys Offensive smell, dust, vapour, and 
smoke, is unwholesome 

“ Water which is stinking, discolored, unpalatable, which cannot be 
touched, or which is muddy, and water of lakes, which aquatic birds do 
not visit* or if it become scanty, are injurious. 
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conservancy - on all of these themes he dilated with the point and 
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mdor place. whk#/emita bad smells when poodle are discoloured, 
which,is most filthy or is infested with tigers, gnats, insects, flies, rata, 
‘ owls, vutfures haunting cemeteries, or jackals, or which is filled with 
rank grassy thipk empeia, and enveloped iu darkucsa, is exceedingly 
prej tid i cial to healt h. 

« Titm which continues to exhibit contrary signs of seasons, whether 
in greater or imler number, is ominous, 

<* have condemned these evils as the destroyers of mankind, and 
have declared that those who arc exposed to them, are not benefited by 
medicines, and consequently desert such places as are subject to them, 11 
Gou' l&meta, we can and do keap our houses and their adjacent places 
ok an. but partial cleanliness cannot be calculated to promote the health 
uf the generality of Her Majesty's humble subjects of this metropolis* 
The liberal .British Government h:is placed, at the disposal of the Muni* 
oipid Commissioners, the large amount annually realised from House and 
other Taxes, solely for the improvement of the city of Calcutta ; and it 
is their duty to remove such com plaints as are based on points detri¬ 
mental to health, Ibr without the aid of Government we cannot hope to 
bettor our condition, 

1 trust, when the proceedings will b<i published, the attention of the 
Commissioners may bo drawn to this important point, 

Th?> Uajtdib address was received with much applause; and on bin 
sitting down, the Hnn’bk Rajah Diokar Rao, a member of the Supreme 
Legislative Council of India, rose md spoke in his own language to the 
following effect *~- 

« It gave him much delight to witness that European gentlemen, espe¬ 
cially the worthy President, took so much interest for the improvement 
of the natives, and he warmly thanked the learned lecturer for his ap¬ 
propriate lecture delivered that night before such a large audience, 

«The Rajah fully agreed in the sentiments expressed by Rajah Kaii- 
krishna, and earnestly hoped that this Society might always prosper and 
benefit the public in general” 

Balm Kali Kumar Dus rose and said, that while ho agreed with all 
the eukgms pronounced on the lecturer, he thought he w&* rather tender 
towards the Municipal Commissioners. The failures and shortcomings 
of that body, ml or imaginary, were then, commented on with a good 
humoured severity, which evidently tickled and gratified the audience. 
The Halm then dwelt at some length and with great force on the de¬ 
pressing effects of the deleterious atmosphere of the Dative city on the 
nervous system, and consequently on the brain, and pointed out how in¬ 
juriously this affected the progress of intellectual improvement, a subject 
which he thought ought to be seriously taken up by the University 
authorities 

The Reverend Led Behary Dey next followed, and in a speech of great 
clearness and vigour \\ cut over a considerable extent of ground, pointing 
out thi reasons why the rural population hated Calcutta ? regarding it m 
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the very hot bed of disease, graphically describing the ciouda of dust 
which enter the nostrils and almost choke m in the hot season - md the 
dehigea of liquid filth which so cover our streets in the rain}' afcusbri, that 
one i&i at a loss whether to betake himself to a carriage or a boat But 
ho looked hope fully to improved education as promising to dispel mental 
darkness, and thereby chase away the practical evils of the ignorance and 
apathy of ages. 

As the hour was so late, and no other member seemed disposed to 
apeak, the President rose, and in an address of some length, reviewed 
much of what had been said, confirming most of the remarks of the 
lecturer and previous speakers by facts and statements of his own. He 
referred to the contents of the Marquis Wellesley's iambus minute on the 
subject of Calcutta sanitation as far buck as the year 1803 ; and how his 
Lords hi j emphatically declared that It was a primary duty of Govern¬ 
ment to provide permanent means of promoting the health, the comfort 
and the convenience of the inhabitants of this great city* Tracing the 
various Conservancy measures of a patchwork order downwards, he ao 
knowledge!? the improvements effected by the Government Lottery Com- 
mittee, and expatiated on the obligations due to Dr. T now Sir Ranald 
Martin in 1835. H| appeals and statistics eventuated in a new Com- 
mittee appointed by Lord Auckland, That Committee, consisting of 
European and Native gentlemen, roost of whom are now gone, 'collected 
a vast muss of evidence and miscellaneous materials in sx most elaborate 
report of three large folio volumes, which was presented in J anuary 18.40* 
Of the leading contents of these voluminous ddqumente he, the President, 
had* at the time, deemed it a duty to make out a summary digest, which, 
with tlio permission of the audience, lie would then read to them. This 
he did, and the picture which it gave of the fetid drains, the putrid tanks, 
the ruinous jungly edifices, with the great bulk of their sickly diseased 
inhabitants, was enough \o astound the most callous hearts* He then 
gave facts which confirmed the views of Balm Kali Kumar Daw and 
pointed out Idrthmally the deep injury inflicted on individual and 
social morals by the noxious atmosphere generated by unbounded filth 
and ite morbid and morbific iufUfoocee. The whole physical system 
became deranged, and led to endless cravings for narcotic drugs, or anWnt 
or intoxicating drinksand these again proved the prolific nursery of 
vice and crime—the deadliest enemies of true morals and of true 
religion* 

While expatiating on the duty of all governments to regard the capitals 
of their kingdoms and empires with special favour, and to render them 
models to be copied by all provincial towns, models as to architectural 
institutions, light, air, water, and whatever contributed to the intellectual 
taste, moral improvement, health, comfort, or convenience of the inhabi¬ 
tants ;—he dwelt strongly on the prodigious growth of wealth in Calcutta 
within the last thirty years—described in a good bum cured way some of 
the useless and frivolous modm in which vast sums are k.vishly expended, 
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auti eariHjstl^ pleaded for the transfer of tlieao a tuns to such salutary 
ol'iecte ^ those of sanitary improvement, which, undlfr God's blessing, 
might save te-is of thoutifttulw from preventable disease, aiul the*, sands 
annually from prosnature death- It ought to be their honourable! ambi¬ 
tion to raise Calcutta, which in point of oommeroiai And political influ¬ 
ence, was not the capital of Bengal ov of India only, but metropolis, yea, 
the great pulsating heart of Asia,—to raise it to its true and propei 
position as a model city, so that instead of being, a it now is f out of the 
filthiest and uuheaHhiest cities of the earth, it might become the cleanest 
the healthiest tho noblest city in Asia. Instead of wasting precious 
tirno on idle tlreairifrittgs arid speculations about the far distant past, or 
idle dreaming* and speculations respecting the far distant and contingent 
future, he exhorted alb with importunate earnestness, to awake, arise, 
and set to the discharge of all manifest present duty. 

The vj-.st audience, whose attention was Kvetted to the end, then 
dispersed when near II o’clock. 


SESSION 1862 —M. 

The Second Monthly Meeting of the i *resent Session was held a'i 
THE TtlEA HE OF THE MtiUlCAL COLLFGSE ON THU llTH DECEMBER 18b2, 

The Reverend A. Duff, D. Dfr LL. I)., President, in the chair. 

The President then stated that all ordinary preliminary business would 
he postponed to make way for the lecture ; as some of the members 
and visitors might wish to withdraw st art early hour, to join the 
fecmbly in the Town Hall, the object of which had the sympathy *f 
them all. 

He then oalled on his friend Baboo-Kisaory Ohand Mittra to tit iver lny 
lecture on * Hindoo women and their connection with the improvement 
of the country." 

Tho lecturer took a broad and comprehensive view of the whole subject. 
After congratulating his countrymen on the change of opinion in tho 
educated Native comm unity relative to the importance and ueewBity of 
.female education and improvement generally, he drew a picture of the 
condition of Hindoo women, in which he exposed all extreme views 
on the subject, while admitting and deploring their condition ox-depressed 
by hereditary prejudices, by divers institutions and social usages, by 
ignorance the most dense and superstition the most demoralizing ; he 
endeavoured at the same time to show that it was not so utterly degra¬ 
ding and intolerable ns it had often been represented. He than took,a 
rapid glance at tho condition of women in the ancient world generally— 
Syria, Egypt, Greece, Koine— comparing the same with that of Hindoo 
women. Ho pointed to the greater freedom and happier condition of 
■women in this country before the time of the Mahoroedau oocupiest, illus¬ 
trating his statements by reference to ancient anthoritjgj. The uaavoid- 
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able evils which have sprang from the practice of immuring woman—a 
practice which was essentially Mahomedaa but gradually adopted nc forced 
on HmdooB—were clearly and forcibly jpourtrayed. 

Corning to the practical part of his subject, the lecturer proceeded to 
inquire into the causes which have mainly prevented the develop meat of 
the Hindoo female character in the present age *is in the past, lie did 
not hesitate to declare these to be idolatrous rites and antiquated custom* 
early marriage polygamy, and fclio utter want of education. These, which 
he characterised as “monster evils” were delineated with great force 
of language and variety of illustration. 

The lecturer next discussed the comparative merits of school and 
private domestic instruction pointing out, on philosophical and practical 
grounds, the vast superiority of the former as an instrument of mental 
culture ami general invigsnation of all the faculties. The lecturer, who 
spoke for about m hour and a quarter, then concluded with the following 
animating appeal:—“I cannot conclude without reminding you again 
that, the social status h hi by its women in any country is the true test 
of its civilization. It is new self-evident that the political and social 
position of a people is very greatly dependent on that which its females 
are permitted to occupy. The poet bus truthfully said. 

The woman's is man*# : they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bood or free. 

«■1 therefore call upon yon who represent enlightened Bengal to compos 
skmate the condition of the weaker portion of benighted Bengal I call 
upon yon to respond with all earnestness to their appeal now speaking 
with the £t sound of thunder heard remote ” and urging the ad vent of a 
force which will also btem our fatherland with fertilizing showers, ana 
sweep away the plague spots from its surface. I call upon you in the 
name of your country to put forth aU your energies for the emancipation 
and elevation of your women. I call upon you in the nami of justice 
and freedom to strike oil their fetters and restore them to their rightful 
position. I call upon you in die name of principles yon have imbibed 
to enter a practical protest against those superstitious laws and institu 
Horn which outrage laws and institutions of God, and which have so 
long tended to degrade our women in the eyes of men, interfered with 
the sacredness of the domestic relation, and infected the whole social 
system. 


** I know, Sir, fetich a proton would be followed by some inc i-ivemeriec 
and trouble, but these ought to incite to increased exertion* instead of 
being allowed to paralyse them. When have the reformers and improvers 
of their country been suffered by the patrons of prejudice to luxuriate, 
in a bed of roses f If principles were to be sacrificed for temporary peace 
and quiet, the progressive I up rove merit of man ordained by God will bo 
indefinitely postponed. Some mn&t advance before others, or there will be 
no onward movement. When I think of small insects giving up ease 
and even life for the young of their species and working out with unweary- 
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energy the divine system of benevolence within their allotted sphere, 

I oanr^t believe that educated Hindus mil live unto themselves instead 
of raising themselves to the rank of colkboruteura of their Creator. 

Hindus have done good in their time. They have not only cultivated 
success!illy some of the highest branches of learning, but have, helped to 
spread it from the cast to the west. Stay it be now their -appointed time 
to help to inoculate their females with the knowledge of the Test. The 
antiquated institutions and immemorial customs of our country cannot 
be exterminated in a day. But the deep root they have taken in the land 
and the incalculable mischief they are causing ought to stimulate and 
redouble our exertions?. But it is impossible not to be impressed with 
the importance of the changes that have been effected. When I consider 
what was the state of the Hindoo mind a few years ago and contrast it 
with what I now see. When 1 remember the once dead level of igno¬ 
rance and its first hi c aking up, how the entire national heart w&$ eaten 
up by superstition and manacled by prejudices—how it has begun to 
throw off those fetters—has risen above priestly d ami nation and assert¬ 
ed its independence—how the disabilities of the Hindoo woman igno¬ 
red and her capabilities recognised, 1 do not despair of the cause of 
female improvement, and cannot but feel that there is ample cause of 
thankfulness to the Almighty Disposer of events" 


The Raja Kalikdshna Bahadur instantly rose up and delivered a speech 
in his own vernacular tongue, the purport of which is as follows, 

«Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I feel myself greatly delighted that 
our Society hits been favoured with the presence of high functionaries of 
government and of hh Honour the Lie at. Governor of Bengal, whom 
fiovn my many years’ acquaintance, 1 have always found to be a friend 
to Native education and improvement, I therefore offer my sincere 
thanks to his Honour for the trouble lie has taken to favour m with 
his visit and to the lion'ble members of the Supreme Council who have 
encouraged us with their presence. 

Allow me to add, in support of the elaborate lecture which Baboo 


Ki&sory Olmitd Mittra has just delivered, the following tlokas :™ 

« Human habitation does not really signify a house* but a housewife, 
for by her agency only all the domestic d titles are duly performed”— 
Sfairiti of fihatta Bh rmkjja, 

1 u Riches should be given unto a Lawful wife to spare and to spend, 
to keep household furnitures dean, to perfoim pious deeds and to provide 
for the necessaries of life.”— Menu. 

3. * s During the absence of her husband in a distant country or in the 
event of his demise, a wife should conduct all the affairs of the family,” 


—Smutty a Fradipa, 

3. ^ In all the actions the counsel of a wife ought to be taken .’"—Garur 


Furantr. 

Not wishing to detain any longer those gentlemen who intend to ge 
tot ho assembly in the Town-hall got up in aid of the i( Lancashire 
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al Fund/’ I beg to conclude with congratulating the lecturer and 
voting him the thanks of the meeting* 

Then followed an ably con.I noted discussion, partly in English, and 
partly in Bengali, in which Bftbu Raj en dr a Lai i\I i ttra, Dwarkanath 
Ghost Judunath Bose, Nobinchtfftdra Burral, and Jogemlraa&tfr Chatter 
jea took a part. The last of these gentleman in particular* while earnestly 
pleading for the extension of female education, exposed the iuconslv 
teocies of many who in word profess themselves friendly to the good 
cause, but indeed either actively or passively oppose it., with a force and 
cutting sarcasm which elicited the most vehement cheers* Hu loudly 
demanded of all such immediately to turn their words into deeds, their 
professions into practices. 

It was now past 10 o'Cloek when his Honour the Lieutenant Governor 
of Benge! rose, amid loud plaudits, and dolirered an energetic address; 
in which lie highly eulogised the loot tire, and expressed a wish that it 
might he published by the Society or by the lecturer himself for the 
benefit of the public- He noted the sign of progress indicated by the 
very fact that so many hundreds of respectable Hindu youths* headed bv 
bo many of their elders,* should assemble there that evening, b> listen 
to a lectm-e *m such a subject, by a native lecturer—a lecture which so 
freely exposed some of the prominent evils of their own social and do¬ 
mestic system, with suggestions as to suitable remedies—& lecture which 
though so free in its exposures and advices* of remedial measures* had 
called forth apparently the unanimous approval of all present* After 
clearly pointing out a fallacy which had crept into the reasonings and 
inferences of a previous speaker, his Honour .concluded by a warn exhorta¬ 
tion to the native gentlemen present to be up and doing ip the great 
cause of female improvement which did not dim at producing prod ‘gies- 
of learning but a race of intelligent and enlightened females fit to be the 
companions and counsellors and helpmates of intelligent and enlightened 
men : and by expressing an earnest wish that, having been placed by 
Providence at the head of the Bengal Government, it might be hie pri¬ 
vilege, in every legitimate way, to promote the mental, mural, social, and 
material welfare of the people at large, and that with this in vtew it 
would be his endeavour, if bis health permitted, to be regular in his ate 
tendance at the meetings of the Bethune Society, After the cheers which 
the generous and encouraging address of the Honorable Jffr. Beadon hud 
called forth bad subsided, the President, rose and expatiated at some 
length on leading subjects which bad been brought before the meeting 
that evening, with renewed and earnest appeals to all educated natives to 
be instantly forward in promoting a cause on whose solid and rightly 
regulated advancement the real regeneration of India and its elevation to 


* HcsHei The llon'hle Mr. J. C f Erekinu, Ou EM life Mr, Ellis, Major Jame*, E, Sims. 
Esq., J, Murdoch, Esq, f and obhwr European gentlemen, there wre present the It&Jjsh 
Kfilikriahn,! Bahi^ur, the Itajaii Nureiuha Kdslimv Bahadur, Uatui Djumber Mi Urn* 
J?nbu Rktjerjdroliyl); MiWra, Ivowar Uerenarok^sen, nod others 
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im proper position among the nations of the earth depended fully os 
much as on. all other causes put together. About 11 ^Otok the vsust 
assembly dispersed with quickened apprehensions of duty aod fresh im¬ 
pulses towards its right and creditable discharge. 


SESSION 1802—63. 


Tek Tribe Monthly Meeting- of tsjj phe&]ot Session was held at 
rui: Theatre of the Medical College on the 15th jAm&BY 1863* 

The Eev. A. Daft 1>- B*, LLD,, President, in the chair. 

The President idea and drew attention to the fceottooa of the Society. 
Partly by death, and partly by the removal to a distance of so many 
of the Presidents and Secretaries, the rnoeti ngs of most of these hi id 
temporarily been suspended ; but as every effort had been rvaudo satis*’ 
factor ily to fill up the Id auks, all were again in a hopeful state as regarded 
future operations. He again earnestly pressed upon Native members tlio 
paramount importance to themselves and to the odequnte realization of 
the objects -ff the Society, of throwing fresh rigour and strength into the 
practical working of all the sections. These opened up to all the most 
favorable opportunity of gratifying their predominant tastes, developing 
their mental resource % and conferring on the community at large the 
. benefits of original investigation and research in every department ot 
Ditv rat are, Soionco, Philosophy, Social Economy, and welbhejrig. Tho 
Society had now attained tea position of credit, honour and usafuhiess as 
indicated by the distinguished men who had become regular members or 
visitors, which it was imperatively incumbent on all in maintain and still 
further aggrandize* 

With reference to the admirable lecture at the last meeting by Bubu 
m eribry Chanel Mittra, he was happy to report*'-to his own certain know¬ 
ledge, it had already begun to bear good fruit ; while the able and energe¬ 
tic speech of Balm Jogendron&th Chatter]i had been published and circu¬ 
lated in a pamphlet form, with every prospect of extended usefulness* 

Mr, Me* Grindle then delivered hb lecture on the Crusades in which he 
dilated on their historic bearings and social effects. 

Mouthy Abdool Lutee? expressed Ids concurrence in all that bad 
been said of the Ability and fulness of the lecture ; but begged, in no 
hostile spirit to advert to some of the expressions employed by the lec¬ 
turer as calculated to offend persona of his own persuasion. The Society 
was a Catholic one, embracing individuals of various creeds, but agreed 
in promoting the common cause of improved Literature, Science and 
Philosophy; and all expressions liable to bo misunderstood, or fitted to 
wound the religious feelings of any of the monitors, ought to be carefully 
avoided. 

The Preskit nfc then rose and explained that the learned Moulvy was 
^uite right in life interpretation of the fundamental rul^| of the Society ; 
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bat no one would deprecate more than himself the introduction ui purely 
controversial matter, Ui & controversial spirit, into their j*racceding*, 
That was not the proper arena for any mth discussions. lint great l.tfci- 
tutte had always been allowed alike to Hindu* Mahomed an and Christian 
members in mfeiTing hi&tosicaUtf to any religions fasti or event*, and not 
dogmatically to controverted doctrines, Iu the jwqmd* instance* he won 
guro that- the learned Lecturer had intended no insult qr indignity to the 
feelings of any one, lie had only referred to certain facts and events in 
the ordinary style in which European historians had been accustomed to 
describe them* But doubtless, on that occasion, and in the presence of 
such a mi led audience, it hud been better IT some of the expres w$p& and 
epithets objected to, had been altered or omitted, aa might easily hare 
been done, without affecting in any way the pith and substance of the 
stirring narrative* 

On this the Lecturer rose and emphatically declared that he had not 
the remotest intention of hurting the religious feelings of any one : and 
that, as regarded himself, the President had fairly represented the case* 
With reference to the mixed audience then before him ho did not hesitate 
to express his sincere regret that, through inadvertence, he had employed 
the particular terms to which exception had beon taken, more especially 
fiiiucc others of an entirely ino|b^9iya description, might have been m 
readily substituted in their place. 

Here, an English visitor, a stranger, who had previously handed a note 
of introduction to the president, rose and asked if he might be permitted 
to speaks, few words. The President replied that in the name of tire 
members present, he would venture to assure him of a welcome. The 
common education which they all had received had enabled them to 
msogniae and rejoice in the unity and brotherhood of the raw of man. 
Were a native of Labrador or KafiBiiand, or Hew Zeal and to offer to 
address them in an inUliigtble language* he would be respectfully listened 
to j and sure he was that all would hail the presence among them that 
night of an enlightened member of the humane and philanthropic Society 
of Friends, 

Mr. Eussel Jeffery, then thanking the Preside ut, remarke d that lie and 
some other members of the body to which He belonged, partly from, Eng¬ 
land nod portly from, Australia, had recently arrived on, a tour of observa¬ 
tion in India, They wi^ho-1 to know the country and its peopl# better 
than they had done before. In a high and proper sense, every country 
was our country ; and every man ft brother. This sentiment grew in their 
bosoms. Physically* nations were divided from each other by seas and 
mountain ranges. There were varieties of race and creed and colour ; 
but all constituted, or ought to constitute, a united brotherhood, with 
humaru ty and kindness in every heart* Thou each following the dictates 
of reason and conscience, and embracing the religion which wan best, 
could rejoice in each other's welfare. Ho arid his friends had been much 
cheered by all they had seen and heard since their arrival ; and wore not 
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amassed at tfy» jpccta# of Native intelligence and mutual good 
W |H which liiey had witnessed that evening. He heartily wished pros¬ 
perity anti success to the Society in its interesting humanising pursuits. 

The President, in conducing the business of the meeting, said that 
he fully agreed with the Lecturer and others who had spoken that, 
directly or indirectly, vast benefits had accrued to Europe, and through 
Europe, to the world, from the Crusades. He felt it no personal humilia¬ 
tion to confess that at the tiw Europe was steeped in barbarara ; but 
then, since the leading peoples of Asia and Europe now claimed to belong 
to the flame Aryan family, he would/in the best of humour, ask, whence 
came the middle ago barbarism, of Europe % W hence, but from Asia ! It 
was from Asia that the Scythians and other tribes proceeded to the North 
and West of Europe, who poured down in floods of devastating barbarism 
on her fairest kingdoms and provinces. And if Europe was deluged With 
barbarism of Asiatic origin, it was but a fair recorapeucc that Europe, 
through the Crusaders, should be benefited by whatever remained of Asi¬ 
atic civilization. Then might ho not ask, if Europe was m barbarous then, 
and Aam so civilized, whether it did not redound more to the credit of 
Europe now, that she Lad so immeasurably outstripped Asia ? But a truce 
to all such playful banter ; calm authentic history tells us that at an earlier 
period than that of the Crusades, during the first centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Homan Empire, including the best parts of Europe, large 
portions of Asia and Africa became stripped of ranch of their remaining 
barbarism, through the benign influence of that faith, the corruption of 
which, at u later period, along with the demoralizatbu superinduced by 
the Goths, Varnlak and Huns of Asiatic origin, paved the way for t he 
fanaticism, folly and crudites of the Crusades. But instead of thus 
dwelling, even in good humour, on topics of former mutual recriminatvm, 
ought they not all to join in saying with the Post T Let the dead past bury 
it s dead. 1 ' Ami seeing in it many lessons and beacons of warning, let us 
act in the living present, or, if innocuous banter is to bo indulged in, let 
us not forget that civilize l Asia has liad her barbarous Grades too ; and 
poor bleeding India has been the chief victim. About the close of the 
tenth century* before the first of the European Crusades, authentic history 
tells us what barbarous hordes poured down from the hyperborean re¬ 


gions of the North on poor, helpless, desolated India . At length the great¬ 
est and the mightiest of barbarian conquer.^ Timorlaue, issuing from the 
gorges of the Indian Caucasus, descended like an avalanche on India’s 
fertile plains proclaiming himself the scourge of God and the terror of 
man, Hifl path was like the rod lightning’s course, and speedily he blasted 
the flower of India’s chivalry and smote into the dust her lordly confedera¬ 
cies Her villages and cities and tempted and places lay smoking in their 
ruins. Through fields of carnage and rivers of blood, he hastened to grasp 
the sceptre of a universal but transient dominion. All India iff as made 
profusely to bleed ; and ere her old wounds were healed, all India was 
made to Heed afkesk In swift and distinctive succession, new imperial 
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dyoaafciea, emblazoned with the armoriala of tlie crescent, sprung up out of 
the blood and ashes of the old. Such was Indians tragic history /aider 
these terrible Crusades of Mongolian and Tartar barbarism. In the last 
three hundred years, the struggle had been mainly earned on between 
these Central Asian tenquerora of India and their European ru als for the 
sceptre of supreme dominion. At: length a band of adventurers in the 
peaceful pursuit of commerce, from one of riie remotest Islands of the 
West, rote to the position of Sovereign Princes. In opposition to their 
own oft-expressed wishes, in direct contravention of the imperative man 
dates of the British Parliament, district was added to district and pro¬ 
vince to province and kingdom to kingdom, till at length all India lay pros¬ 
trate at the feet of Britain, And now after centimes of turmoil and 
trouble and massacre and bloodshed, universal peace did reign in India ; 
and if a thousand temples of Janus were there, the thousand temples 
might now be abut. Was it not, then, the paramount duty, alike of Go¬ 
vernors and governed to take hold of and improve the present golden 
opportunity 1 The barbarous Tartar!an Crusades against India and her 
people, with their numberless evils, were not without their beneficial 
effects in awakening, arousing and agitating a dormant mass, fast lapsing 
info a condition of, i might be, hopeless ignorance and superstition, decrepi¬ 
tude and decay. But now that the violent convulsions were mded, and 
myriads were awakened out of the drench of slumbrous indifference ; 
now that profound tranquillity everywhere prevailed, from Comorin to 
Pc.ihawnr, from ill© mouth of the Indus to the mouths of the Inwady : 
now surely was the time for riders and ruled to drop all irritating topics 
whatsoever, and be up and doing, with generous rivalry, in discharge of 
their several obligations and responsibilities. Let neither party forget; 
that with them it may be 11 now or never. r/ Let both resolve chiva-! 
Irons!/ to forgive and forget; and magnanimously consigning the re¬ 
ciprocal wrongs and grei Vances of the past to the tomb ot oblivion, let 
both conspire, in a spirit of noble emulation, rival for the augment¬ 
ed accelerated amelioration of tho future. Let. both bo animated by 
the sentiment, so happily expressed by the immortal dramatist of all 
time 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken »fc the Hoed, leads on to fortune; 

N tTgieetech all tha voyage of tboir life 
la hound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea we am now afloat, and wo must take the current 
when it serves, or lose our ventures. 

After the Assembly dispersed^ the Council of the Society met for the 
despatch of some routine business. 
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Tiffc Foirth Honteilt Meeting of the Present Session vasj held at 

THE Ttl MATES OF THE MeDJCAI, COLLEGE ON TEE 12tr FEBRUARY 1^33, 


The Rev. A, Buffi D. B L.D. f President, m the chair. 

The President rose and cfmgmluktfcd the Society on the return and 
presence Oiice mow amongst them, in improved hoaltli, of Mr. Woodrow, 
who had always proved one of their ablest and staunchest friends. He 
was also liappy to-, see .©nee more ainoagat them, after a season of pro* 
traeted illness,, Baboo Kalikumar pass, who had so often addressed them 
in his own peculiar and suggestive style. On Thursday* the 2tith ^s- 
tant> ft Meeting of the Section on Literature md Philosophy would be 
held, when Mr. Cowell, as President of the Section, would p^eeant his 
report; and all who could find it convenient were earnestly invited to 
at te ml, 

Principal Cowell was tin!a cu.llmi ou to del'vet his Lecture on .(.’lie 
contract between Let;i iidary end Authentic History. 

The learned Lecturer, at the outset, adverted to « Lecture which he had 
delivered, some years ago,.on “The principles of .Historical. evidence, and 
tiie paramount importance of the study of History to the educated 
Native pf India.’’ There ho had shown how (ill history night ha divid¬ 
ed into four classes, characterized hy a greater or less amount or evi¬ 
dence. 1. Lowest of all, was the Mythic period, where there, is no basis 
c ,f historic truth at all, but only unsupported legends, M in the heroic 
age of Greece, the regal period of Borne, and nearly the entire Hindu period 
in India. 2. Seat, wheie we had later compilers from popular traditions, 
but no contemporary writers, hut where wo had also certain contem¬ 
porary monuments to rely on, as Itt the History of «h»..Boma» Republic 
to the age of Pyrrhus, and perhaps, in India, the reign of Ashka, 3. 
W iim'e there -was contemporary evidence, hut ail on one Side, am the history 
of the later Roman fiofubiic and Jlahommedan India. 4. Whore wo had 
abundance of contemporary evidence, writers of ftli parties and opinions, 
and evidence of all kinds, an letters, speeches &*, besides annals and 
proper histories. This was only found in modem times, especially m the 
history of England and France. 

Now, the object of the present Lecture was to compare the first and 
tho lUrih, and to shew why the modern Histomit r-laced such an 
fttmatehto gull* between them. This topic he illustrated Still farther 
hy a pointed reference to the early portion of the History of Livy, whom 
he char act wived as tho Macaulay of Roman Literature, He thou went mi 
to shew how every nation’s annals commenced with 1'gmnh, idle stories 
or fictitious narratives, with, or without, some slender foundation in truth 
or reality. Not India merely but fi.vcoo and Rome had their prehistoric 
awes, v. iien our only informant is popular tradition, as it was moulded by 
tdie poets of successive generations. .In each alike we find ourselv es in a 
world of marvels, amid heroes of more than mortal mould ; and their 
achievements m magnified by the voice of grateful patriotism, as 
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after genei&tion of enthusiastic hearers rehearse the tale to 
their successors. The tale cornea to each generation linked with 301110 
present associations; These heroes; are the s&ppde&l ancestors of the 
Princes and Nobles of the time ; and every hearer Lies to ulentity 
himself with some remote progenitor who figured there- The Bard who 
repeats the story ami the mob who listen to it, have tire same enthusiasm 
mid pride. And who, m those simple times would presume to question, 
or to throw in the shadow of a doubt to eh01 the mutual sympathy ? 

We wore naturally unable to enter into the feelings of these simple 
times, whoa imagmation,was every thing and pure historic truth nothing. 
Why did the old 'audience hang so delighted cm the lips of tho Bard, and 
why was there Such a perfect howl of sympathy between them I It was 
because to that audience the past was a blank, and yet their own ancestors 
had even lived in it ; and the poet was the only man who professed to be 
able to fill up that blank. and reproduce its forgot ten annals. His j narra¬ 
tive did not gain its or edibility with the hearers because it arao to tliiu 
supported by evidence and tested by elaborated scrutiny ; and because 
poet arid hearers were filled with one common feeling ; but his songs 
arose from Mm because that feeling was active, and sank deep in them 
because the same fouling was passive in their hearts. The test in them of the 
poem's truth was, that it was in tnu& with their emotions amt hope*—not 
that it was an actual representation of a mere prosaic detail. It was true 
in the world of feeling, and what matter if if; was untrue in the world of 
fact ? A blind mail cannot judge of colours, mid a world of blind men 
would not feel the want, however keenly they might relish sAveeti sounds 
n* smeUs. In the same way, however intense might be the audience's 
appreciation of the beauty of poetry, so long as tb< historied sense was 
dormant in their minds, so lung they would be blind to the absence of 
historical accuracy. They would be not only blind to the fact, but 
unconscious that they were blind. 

A'or was this true only of them i was it not equally true of ourselves ? 
Whenever wo were tempted to lay stfesa on these prebister I legends—to 
treat Troy or Eomulus like Syracuse or Julias Ctesar, we wero only 
surrendering ourselves to the enchantment of the ?oetry 7 and following 
the siren to be wrecked m a barren shore. The him mu mind, in the 
tenth emit my B, 0, or tbs nineteenth century A. IX is equally impatient 
of uncertainty. Like nature, as fabled in the old philosophy it abhorred 
a vacuum, and rather than giro up to oblivion so large a domain of p&sh 
time, wo were uU inclined to acquiesce in these legends which, so temp¬ 
tingly tilled -f;h« blank. The old Geograph. rs used to fill tip their maps 
with froKeu seas, burning deserts and pathless morasses, where now wo 
either place actual towns and rive raj; the results of modern investigation ; 
or we own our ignorance, md write u unknown" and “ unexplored ; tt and 
it should be the same in past history. Beyond authentic history there 
stretches a long tract of unknown time and the odd bards and legend- 
monger* would people it with kernes and demi gods, .Argonaut* and 
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Trojau uod Theban expeditions j—but, where id the warrant for our 
believing in them ? It wm surely wiser to content ourselves with 
modest ignorance than the form of knowledge without tb© reality. When 
some La yard dives into Nineveh and recalls the old forgotten city to o \v 
tyea, we can gladly accept bis discoveries just as we till up our blank map 
of Central Africa w ith the discoveries of Livingstone, lint just as our 
modei'n Atlases do not accept the testimony of Othello respecting 
The anthropophagi anti men whose beads 
Do grow beneath their &bmild«m— 

and en inquisitive student of Shukespeuv might ecmsuli a library full of 
roups without being able to verify that description; so, in the map of 
history, wo cannot allow the poets to bo enrolled an historians, or the 
dreams of an uureaammtg and unhistoric period to be ranked with iho 
(lay light e^perieuco of later ages. 

ffljfa' Lecturer next proceeded to shew, minutely and in detail, why tho 
legends cannot l# accepted m proper testimony in the Historian s court* 
Tibs subject was illustrated with great clearness under the following 
heads, via.—1st,' that it was not simply hearsay ; it was hearsay repeated 
and reheard a hundred times, and that through a number of generations, 
withouLt the possibility of any .subsequent comparison or rectification; 
Sod* that it came to ua. m a highly poetic form, for it was this which 
enabled the legend to live at all; 3rd, that the audience had never been 
trained to demand historic truth, but were ready to receive every thing 
presented to them so long as it harmonized with their own vivid feelings, 
md was m unison with the general tendencies of the age. 

The contrast between history and legend was father exemplified by 
detailed references to the siege of Syracuse and the siege of Tray - f 
Julius Ofesar and Vikramaditya ; Horace and Kalidasi ; tlxo Charlemagne 
of the prosy but honest chroniclers and the Charlemagne of ballads and 
romance* The story of Gyrus in the Shunamah and in Grecian History, 
&c.| &e*, came olso under review. Special notice was bestowed on one 
gran! difference between authentic and legendary history, which at 
once parted them by an impassable gulph, Wi., that the former could ho 
examined and tested, and the more examined the more consistent it 
seemed ; whereas the latter, under rigid scrutiny, became a tissue of 
contradictions* Lut could we not dive at the legend of its marvels and 
leave a base residuum of dull truth i Good reason was ossigh&d for LLu 
hopelessness of such a process* The legend of Romulus suckled by tho 
shfe-Wolf, &e , afforded illustrations. 

The learned Lecturer, then turnin': from ancient and medieval Europe 
and Persia to India, asked, wore wo justified in s,lying that ancient India 
presented an exception to the genera! law—that tho mythic period of 
other nations Was fallacious, but here gave us authentic truth f No ! the 
ancient: historic literature of India, as ho showed by illustrative examples* 
presented every one of those features which proved of such doubtful 
authenticity ill Europe. A learned work had been recently published by 
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X N®ti.3’dliA*Muir, late of the Civil Service,—Sanskrit tejct-u to illustrate 
rmcieut India,—avid in every page he lamented over the endless eedtr&, 
dictions and variations which met us in every pnrt, We never seemed to 
grasp a.definite fact ; it melted away in our hands as by magic* Nor was 
this the case only in the earliest ages—the age of tu ■ llig Veda or the 
Pari davit War ; the same uncertainty followed us age after age, down to 
the conquest of the Mahomet la ns 

After furnishing apt illustrations of these remarks, the lecturer went 
on to say, that we did not reject the legendary period because it was all 
false, but because we hud no possible criterion to distinguish wiiar ww* 
false from what was true. There was an entire want of evidence of every 
kind ; all those rules for weighing testimony which' history had so care¬ 
fully elaborated, were bene inapplicable, and we were left to mere guesses 
of our own. The historic muse could not help us here ; her lustrum- ut, 
so eff ectual elsewhere, was powerless to resolve this nebula. Whene ver 
we had to do with contemporary records or memoriak however meagre or 
imperfect, wo could construct something like actual truth ; and even if wo 
h ul recourse to hypothesis, we could base it upon some tangible founda¬ 
tion. But in the legendary world of India and other lands, we were but 
dealing- with a ga/>c!hfirmni$amm, a cloud castle of the sunset - t and how¬ 
ever brilliant its colours and enchanting its pictures, they were but like 
those cloud castles in Wordsworth — 

Battlements that on their restless front 
Bore stare, illuTuinatiuas of all gem?. 

It was these restless fronts—these ever-shifting elements—that were 
the insuperable difficulty in reducing legend? to history* They wore not 
the dimly seen but stable outlines of some distant palace which we might 
hope at last with weary feet to roach ; they were but the ever-deluding 
mirage which retreated backward and backward for ever- The historical 
student who would leave the terra firma of oo itemporary record to plant 
Ms foot on this dream land of legend, would be like the man who should 
leave his native land to sail cm a voyage after the blessed islands of Greek 
mythology, Hindu legends tell us of the, happy land of the (/tiara 
kurus —lying in unbroken peace beyond the Himalaya—who are liberal, 
prosperous, perpetually happy and undecayiug. In tlieir country there is 
mother cold nor boat, nor decrepitude nor disease, nor grief nor fear, nor 
rain nor sun. But Ubfated would be that traveller, who, fared by these 
glowing pictures of the poets, should leave Calcutta in cj least of that happy 
land* He would find to his cost, that it was a region of snows and deserts 
and barbarians ; and only the more hopelessly desolate the farther north 
that he roved : and we would lie only similarly deluded if we left the 
realm of authentic history—the laud of real men and women—for the 
fcmns-Himalaya of legendary lore—the land of giants and heroes and 
demigod*. 

The President, in conveying aa xpresaion of the mind of the meeting 
to the Lecturer, said that the intrinsic merits of the discourse to which 
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.S:Aey had listened w.ro beyond all praise—a diecoiirse, fraught -willi solid 
n .laW ?t\ abounding inapposite illustration^ clothed in a style of great 
purity and elegance, and well oaten] a ted to be as practically useful as it 
was eminently seasonable* Instead of now calling, us was his (Dr. Puff te) 
wont. the other mi nhers present to express their sentiments on the 
* subject matter of the Lecture, he felt called on to discharge another duty, 
in which he was sure he would meet with the cordial concurrence of alt 
They had amongst them some distinguished native visitors from Bombay, 
who had manifested their interest in the proceedings of that Society by 
postponing their intended journey to the N orth-West, in order to be pre¬ 
sent that iwetting. Here the Rfesident briefly referred to the connection, 
in the early part ef last eontony, between Western and Eastern India. 
That connection was an historical, not a legendary one* The natives of 
Miiharastra,. the great country,—a country of rugged grandeur and varied 
beauty, of hill and dak, of coco impregnable fastnesses and im^netrabte 
forests—natu rally an active, lively, energetic, e liter prizing race, had, under 
Sivaji and his successors, risen to great power and wide spread dominion 
Tlirough more than a century and a half they contested the empire of 
India with luti great iMoguis and the British Gnymnnent- Little more 
Pum a century ago,—when Calcutta was hut a small flaking village, with 
jibout seventy houses for European residents, and the great plain of Fort 
William, now its in&ntarium, a marshy swamp famed for its snipe shoot¬ 
ing,—13 ie inUabitunty were under the necessity of protecting themselves 
from the predatory incursions of the MahrutU cavalry, by excavating a 
ditch and throwing up an earthen rampart all around the suburbs. That, 
rampart had long since been thrown kick into the ditch and converted 
into the broad Circular Rond, which now, for convenience and recreative 
enjoyment, encompasses li the City of Palaces,’ But the Mahmtta Ditch 
would never bo forgotten since it had, up to this time, fixed the boundary 
of the Municipality of Calcutta, and given to its hi hate tents the distin¬ 
guished appellation of Ditchers. How changed the state of things now ! 
Of late, the Mabarastra had furnished not an irresponsible despot to im¬ 
pose his own capricious will as law, but a eonstittttiox&d member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council of British India, in the parson of the res¬ 
pected Ttitjah Linker Kao, who hid occttsitirtolly honored them with his 
presence. A nd that flight, they had amongst them a loading member of 
the great Mahratta family—not come as a warrior, with fwortl in ha ltd 
and love of plunder to giro hh weapon force ; but with ripe scholarship 
in his head and kindliness anil good will in his heart, to give them all the 
right hand of friendly and brotherly fellowship. He begged to introduce 
his teamed Mahratta friend Dr* Blvtei Dajr, an ornament of the Medical 
Profession in the Western Presidency, to the Bethunb Society, then 
assembled in the Hall of the Medical College of the Metropolis* of British 
India. 

This announcement. having hem received with loud cheers, the Presi¬ 
dent next sUtfld that the Doctors fellow'travellers hmi r> also strong claims 
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jgjJbctful regai xl, They belonged to a community, wliote ance> 
tom in the 7th hr Sth century, wore driven by the violence of persecution 
from their native land, Perdu—the genuine Iran or Airy it, the grkrfc cen¬ 
tral table land of Western Asia* whence the Intio European and Brahma 
nioftl races had originally emigrated,, For, &s had been now proved on 
varied grounds of Philology, Mythology and Etir^a^phy* they were all 
Aryans!—British, Oenmuw, Hindus and Parsia'—Settling in Western 
India, the Fanrisr or Zorouatriari .fugitives fmm persecution, eomiuued to 
maintain their distinctive nationality, habits and customs. Under the fos- 
t< rug arm of the British Governmentthflgr had grown and multiplied into 
numerous colonics in Hurat, Bombay, and elsewhere—ch^iFtiefertiBed by 
great activity, energy mid enterprize ; by economizing thrift and sternly 
industry ; by fidelity, human 1 and honesty in their multifarious business 
transactions. They had* accordingly, become leading men in every depart- 
■merit of political and social life—in legislation, law, and police—as mer¬ 
chants and bunkers-—as artisans and shop keepers—aa project' rs of public 
works and especially as ship builders* And what was better than even all 
this; they had uniformly taken the lead in all great educational ami 
philanthropic movements, having for their end fcho amelioration and happi¬ 
ness of their fellow creatures. It was with unfeigned pleasure, therefore, 
that fie introduced his Pars! friends Messrs. Ardaair Fmmj^ t .Cursetji 
N&Bsamanji, and Kheisctji Ruatomjl Oama to the Meeting. 

On the applause subsiding. Dr. Bhau Dhaji rose and delivered m 
address of considerable length which we regret our inability to record %* 
it deserved* He explained the Literary, Antiquarian, Educational objects 
of their, tour. He gave his impression of what he had seen and learnt 
since his arrival in Calcutta—pron own dug i high encomium on the order, 
arrangement and effectiveness of the Free Church Institution. He had t 
visited the Betbane School for girls of respectable caste, and was sad-] 
dened at the smallness of the number present. This led hint to descant 1 
on what had been done by natives themselves for female education at 
Bombay ; and how* in this department, they seemed to be far ahead of 
the natives of Calcutta, He dwelt with delight on the pa trot, age and. 
encouragement given by Sir Turtle and Lady Fcero to all efforts for natb'o 
improvement. He next earnestly exhorted the native gentlemen of Bengal 
to bo up and doing. In general education they were ahead of Bomba) 
and Madras. They had proved themselves to be apt scholars and able 
writers. But thorn seemed to be still too great u tendency to abstract and 
speculative meditation* indolence and apathy, as opposed to the practical 
energy, activity, self-exertion and j&lf-abuogatjtm, winch alone would issuo 
in real, rapid, extensive progress and reform. Ho had boon, for years, in 
the habit of ransacking the rock-teniplcs of Western India, tho oldest of 
which aro Bhuddhistieal, ns welt as the monasteries win:re the Buddbbt 
priests and their disciples spent their time in passive, dr. my meditation. 
And much of what ho had seen here, somewhat reminded him of the calm, 
contemplative, but I !xed and motionless sculptures in the .Buddhist cayca 
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^AVfeteru India, After referring to the exposure of the sick at the liver 
ghats, and oilier practices which had attracted his attention, lie con chided. 
wSh egressions of warm into rest atid friendly exhortation, a long address 
which was fully appreciated by the crowded audience, 

Mr Ardour Frimjf then rose and delivered an animated address, mark¬ 
ed by great vigour of thought, language and action. Like the previous 
speaker, he cheerfully acknowledged the superior talents, wealth and ac¬ 
quirements of the educated natives of Bengal, but desiderated more of 
action. In some things, the natives of Bombay were ahead of those 
of Calcutta ; and in some things, the latter were ahead of the former. They 
ought then mutually to rouse and stimulate each other, to supply each 
other's deficiencies. They were all im behind in many important- thing*. 
Butin sup]dying these, lot them be stirred up to generous emulation by 
the astonishing energy and success of the British race, now m closely al¬ 
lied to them is the rulers of ] tidfe, He then dwelt at length on the still 
remaining defectlimitations, and restrictions to female education in 
Bombay, m well as its progress. Music, painting and other accomplish- 
i neats couhl not yet be taught there. Students of the phinstone College 
volunteered their *xt vices m teachers ; wealthy natives furnished money ; 
but thero was a lack of qualified native female teachers. He enlarged on the 
ope rati ops of the Vernacular Native School Society, and expatiated on the 
essentiality of a thorough vernacular education to all substantial progress 
ill:the enlightenment and improvement of the masses. He again reminded 
them of their paramount duty to those less favoured than lb 'niseives. As 
God, in his provider^ had given them ino me am of acquiring useful 
knowledge, it was their duty freely to impart it. He concluded Me stirring 
adders (amid much applause) by quoting the words of Slmk cape are,-- 
words, ho said, which wore only n paraphrase of the words of the greatest 
end holiest being who had ever appealed in this world :— 


JDaveu doth with us. m w« with torches do, 

Not light them for themselves ; for if oar virtues 
Did not go forth of m t t were oil one 
As if we had them not. 

On his sitting down, Mr KhemtJ; Jfcustomji Carou, the ropro*ent^live 
of 0 m of the most rcuowned Farsi families in Bomba}*, rose, and ad¬ 
dressed tlio Meeting in a speech, replete with strong good sense and the 
results of learned research, to which it is impossible Within a short com¬ 
pass to do any thing like justice, lie made some instructive remark* 
relative to the origin and history of the Par*is—the reform of JSarduabt, 
the Zoroaster of the Greeks—the travels of Herodotus in Persia—the 
Shahuftiuah of Ferdust— the aup^ which the cuneiform inscription* gave 
to Grecian out] Jewish History—the recent discoveries of Dr, Hang of 
Puna tending -o .connect the history of Ira a with the contents of the 
Veda< of India—and other s ubjects of deep and lasting interest. 
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The Fifth Monthly M&gTixo of the fpAmn . Session was hem> A r 
tbfi Theatre of pm Medical Col leg f, on tile 19th March 1M3, 

TTio. Row Alexander Buff, jX'JX,L L. D;, President, in the chair. 

The Prudent, before proceeding fothe regular busof the even¬ 
ing, stated that a public meeting of the Section on Literature and Philo 
sophy had \mu hold on the day appointed ; and that the attendance of 
members and others was a large one. Principal Cowell, who manager the 
section gave an interest! ng revert- Though the past year had not been 
&o productive as the former this was not wholly attributable to the 
mend>erm One original paper only had hem completed ; but that w m 
one of great imj>ort*mee~being u transition into English from the 
Sanskrit Sarm Darsana Sangraka, Thin was an account of the leading 
schools and branch schools of Hindu Philosophy, u$ known in the 14th 
cent my, by the learned MadWacharjyft, of the Deccan. The Prir.ipal 
then gave, an account of the time and circumstances under which it waa 
produced. In India, in the course of the 14th century, there was a 
revival of. Hiodu learning, contemporary with that of learning in Europe 
under Petrarch, Boceacio and their coadjutors. The differences between 
the two were fully pointed out, Hindu learning was only Hindu ; it had 
its merits, but these were greatly neutralized by corresponding defects, 
European lea ning, on the other hand, was the result of many various 
etqftmto united— Greek, Roman, Christian, and Arabic, A great practical 
tesoon might hence ho leajmt. It seemed to indicate that fm trade m 
thought was neces&iry to full development—'that mompolg was as fatal to 
natural production in the mental m in the physical economy This 
subject the Principal illustrated very happily hj referring to some of the 
established doctrines and facts of political economy ; concluding that, 
while free trade in natural commodities was a great step hi a nation's 
prosperity, it was nothing compared to free trade in thought which 
opened to m all that was valuable in the past of every nation’s history as 
wll an cur own, and enabled ns to map from every corner of time's vast 
seed n :d. On this account the Principal was led to declare that the 
present revival of learning in Bengal,—which draws so largely on the stores 
of British Literature, which embraces within its ample folds the bWt of 
every literature in the w hole world,-—'bade fair to outstrip immeasurably 
the iormer revival of learning in the Deccan under Madhavnchgjjya- 
After some very interesting details respecting the famous city and king¬ 
dom of Bijaynagur in the Deccan, with the varied labours of MadUava- 
ch&rjyu, the Prim 'pal read some curious extracts from the translation of 
hi^ great work, the Scsrm Darsana Sangraka y —the most curious an t 
novel being tbn 1 which was designated u The Quick Silver Incawutiion of 
the Supreme Being D The whole translation, w hen published would fur- 
uialv a new and original contribution to our Anglo-Oriental Literature ; 
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aikl a?> it might, in cine jfgggon* be expected to appear he (Dr. Duff) did 
not., need to enter into farther descriptive paitieular^. After the Princi¬ 
pal had • furnished Iuh statement, the meeting was favoured with some 
itimiig remarks by Baku Kali Kumar Das, which were followed by a 
concluding address by the President of the Society. So much for the 
past As to the future he (the President) was Uppy to announce that 
on Thursday evening, 2bth March, there would he a m<noting of the 
section on Fonmle Education when the now President of the section, 
Kumar Bhrondiu Krishna, the Worthy son of one of their Honorary mem¬ 
bers the Rajah Kalikmhoa, who had so often done them good service, 
would bring up a preliminary report. And as the subject was one of vital 
avid rapidly growing interest, he earnestly hoped that there would ho a full 
attendance of members and othem, fired with burning zeal io the great 
and momentous cause of female improvement. With these remarks, he 
(the President) would now call on Mi friend Hr. Dun, to deliver Ids 
Lecture on “ Modern German speculation—its methods ami results ^ 

Mr. Don then rose* and with great force and energy read a Lecture, of 
which the follo wing is but a me agn abstract or outline :— 

The Lecturer adverted at tho outset to tin existence of certain preju¬ 
dices agaiiist philosophy proper, While admitting that these are not 
wholly groundless if our judgment is to he determined by the result of 
the study—he showed in the iirsfc place that there must some attain¬ 
able truth regarding tho facts and phenomena of the inner as well m of 
the outer world, which necessarily gives rim to Psychology ; and in the 
second phioe, that the need of establishing the validity of our knowledge 
stating its nature and limits, and vindicating the knowing faculties in 
gcuerftl against tho assaults of philosophical scepticism, imperatively do- 
m inds a sound metaphysie. The method of research is of prime impor- 
taboo The faithful u: t of a right method distinguishes tlio.se who have 
done some good service in philosophy from others whoso mental energy 
has been expended in fruitless speculation-hence Method forms the best 
point, of view for taking a comprehensive and discriminating gkneo of tho 
development of speculation. Tho Philosophy of our knowing powers, $s 
of mind in general, must be prosecuted iu an inductive manner, for there 
are no self-evident* truths which can be employed m the basis of deduc¬ 
tive reasoning. The beginning of the philosophy must be a reflective 
analysis of eomciensness which shall aim at rendering an exhaustive 
account of its contents ; and throughout our philosophising two impor¬ 
tant principles must guide us, (1st)To render tho contents of couHeirnia- 
uess exhaustively ; (2nd.) To take all these htfe account in our linnl 
general Datum,—principles which have been habitually transgressed by 
most of the German speculators. 

The names of Kant, tho elder Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel may be 
identified with tin- four stages which complete the cycle of German specu¬ 
lation i but this speculative movement can only be understood by a refer¬ 
ence to earlier, philosophical c Oorts* Bishop Berkeley and David Hiuue 
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presented successively the logical development of the philosophical prin¬ 
ciples of Loeko. Indeed the scepticism of Hume is to be looked m sim¬ 
ply m the final reducth ad almrdnm of the position of Locke a* 
to the origin of our knowledge. It as regarded in this light by Reid 
and by Kant, two thinkers wl-n were urged by a kindred impulse and with 
kindred dims to review the question concerning our knowledge, and be¬ 
came the founders in Scotland and Germany respectively of two schools 
oku'&cterhsod by a common Anti-Sensational and Anti-Sceptical tenden¬ 
cy* The lecturer looked upon Kant as an epoch-maker and hold him to 
he of much greater importance than any of his successors, therefore more 
attention would be devoted to him than to any of the others. 

Kant's object was to determine the nature and limits of our tnowlego 
by a critical examination of the mind. Unagreed with Hume that the 
knowledge obtained through sense is only of ihapreasitiftS : but maintained 
that the knowledge found in consciousness is altogether different. Ho 
agreed with Locke that the nuUtiu- of knowledge comes from without, but 
maintained ! hat the mind imparts the form or the necessary truth which 
is a constituent of our knowledge, in virtue of its own native energies 
There arc up uvmtc idem, but there are synthetic judgments a prim, by 
which the intellect itself amplifies its knowledge when brought into con 
tact with the phenomena of sense. 

in his examination of those judgments, Kant indicates the various 
forms which the understanding imposes upon the matter of knowledge ■ 
making a three-fold division which corresponds to kU division of tlm 
faculties into Sense-peieeptioru U nderetanding, Lure reason —but deny¬ 
ing the objective reality of afighfc akin to the subjective forms. 

The lecturer drew attention to the exclusively formal character of Kant's 
philosophy. He traced this to his defective rendering of the contents of 
consciousness. Kant confined his view to tho primitive judging energies 
of the soul, and to abstracti on from them of tho forms of thought—'failing 
to hold fast the conception of a living organic unity and therefore losing - 
himself amid a net work of forms. He might have found, us Reid did, 
primitive beliefs as well as primitive judgments, necessary and indea- 
tructibl 1 In their character, by means of which he might have been en¬ 
abled to affirm objective reality where in some casosJte has denied it, 
The lecturer expressed his conviction very emphatically, that so long as 
we can claim only a knowledge of phenomena ami not a cognition of 
essence it is only by bringing into prominence those primitive beliefs 
that we can save ourselves for ever from idealism and scepticism. 

Kant's formalism prepared the way for Fichte who resolved the outer 
world into a mod ideation of the knowing mind of Ego, and gave forth a 
system of subjective idealism. Fwhte aims at ti sclent r be construction 
of knowledge, demanding knowledge without any element of faith or opi¬ 
nion. The Kcturer criticised this demand, showing that inasmuch as 
Fichte does not claim « knowledge of essence even in consciousness 
either he must admit tho empirical faitteoieuient, or land himself in 
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feptiei&m, if not in utter nihilism. As it is, he oscillates between an 
undue exaltation of the human mind to tha infinite point of view given, 
and the undue linot ation of our knowledge tin a sphere within wliich the 
deductive mode of procedure is possmle. .The course of Fh'hu '* specula 
tion was then d$3pribud. 1 ‘ rus shown that there ib uo place for nature, 
none for a Greater, ml that no regard is paid to the full contents of 
human cohsoibusneas* 

The lecturer pnneeded next to SfokelUnff, whoso philosophy m based cm 
the assn nipt ion of u special sense or faculty by which the human mind 
can realise its identity with the Absolute and know though separated from , 
the ordinary conditions of knowledge. Nature and mind are identified 
as p lullel developments of one absolute essence which proceeds in self- 
developme nt aecordingito a certain law or rhythm, cA. L The infinite 
attempts to embody itself in the finite 2, Thu absolute atbuiipte to 
return to the Infinite, & The two arc united in the divine reason which 
is the acme of this development. This philosophy embraces the whole 
domain of kno dodge as well as that of the unknown. If th i intellectual 
intuition be demolished, the whole system crumbles into dust Its 
absurd and nnWrtblo character is well shown by Sir William Hamilton 
on the « rhilosophy of the Unconditioned” in a passage wiiloh was read 


by the lecturer, 

Hctfd was next adverted to very briefly. He starts from Zero and de- 
velopes the Uni verse, but then he identifies thought and being, not as 
parallel developments of the same essence but m absolutely one. He 
holds the relation'in thought of two opposite or contradictory notions 
which exclude each other, to be the only reality. At the threshold of hie 
system we are told that nothing-being and being—nothing L c> -each 
notion being mm-existont by itself is equal to the other. The relation of 
the two in thought gives arced notion, viz., the becoming of something 
out of nothing. We combine this with its opposite and obtain another 
real not An, imd so on to the development of the Universe, After re¬ 
ferring to the baselessness of this system, the illegitimacy of its method 
and the utter inconsistency of its results with our consriousno.^, the 
lect urer concluded by saying that the lesson which we learn from a sur¬ 
vey of modern Gorman speculation is the paramount importance of right 
method, and the fatal risk of swerving from or proving unfaithful to it in 
1 any way, “ If 1 have succeeded” said he, * whether by direct sUtemcmt 
of the true, or by exhibition and criticism of the false, in impressing the 
young men of this country who hear mo with the importance of rightly 
apprehending and rigidly adhering to legitimate method* of philosophical 
inu stiRatioo'l Shall feel that f am amply repaid for any time or labour 
which may have been expended in the preparation of the lecture" 

Professor Cowell, at the suggestion of the President, briefly drew a com¬ 
parison between some of the schools of Hindu and German Philosophy— 
pointing out the resemblance between the S&okhya system and that of 
Fichte—the Vedanta and that of SohcUing. He decided, however, that 
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jw of nothing in pure Hindu Philosophy comparable to the nilVi 
oi Hegel though something similar would bo found in the loading 
dogma of BuddhUin. 

Bah a Ivali Kumar Bud pointed, With not undeserved severity* to the 
false r, r imaginary data so giatui to it^lv assn mi. d as the bases of speculation 
by most of the would ho philosophers of all lands—imaginary data, wrought 
out into wordy dfecussions, and terminating in tiatisecndeutal ttansonso 
or imaginary no things. He sharply reprobated all such fruitless c- serories 
ot tljCugUt—coiitrastiog the same with the safe and produo Hvo processes 
of the Baconian or Inductive Philosophy. He referred to the labours of 
Uall and Spuraheiin—-pronouncinga high ettlogmm upon them— dedurmg 
that whatever might be thought < f their systems they at least strove, by 
observation and experiment, to work out ends of a practical kind, which 
mstead of displaying Mere ingenuity or gratifying idle curiosity might- 
benefit the human race. 



SESSION 1868*-68. 

The Sixth oh last Monthly Meeting of the VRmmi Session 
was held at thij theatre of the Helical Coilege 
ON THE 9Tlf OF APRIL 1863, 

The Bev, A. Buhl D. D. ( L l I),, President, in the Chair. 

The President stated that cm Thursday 26th March last* a public 
meeting of the Section on Female Education hud agreeably to previous 
advertisement, been held. The attendance on tho occasion was unusually 
large ; and this he h tiled m a fair index of a rapidly increasing interest 
in the subject. Komar Hnrendra Krishna, eldest yon of their long tried 
end distinguished friend, tho Rajah Kali Krishna Bahadur delivered, tin 
the new President of the Section, an admirable Lecture in which was 
embodied the results of sundry satistical am! other inquiries. The 
condition of Hindu women, past and present; their social customs and 
habits ; their mental and moral peculiarities, the probable causes of the 
early superstition against scholastic education ; the sort of education 
which Hindoo women hatf hitherto received ; the kind now needed—not 
a high intellect it at and scieiitilio one, but such as would make them 
intelligent, useful and agreeable in all the varied relations of life : the 
differeni prevailing opinions as to the plans of conducting female oduea- 
tiun in Bengal* tho relative advantages and disadvantages of the public 
school and private zenana system ; the rise and p'ogresa of both these 
systems in Calcutta, the history of Mofrissil female education with the 
present statistics so far as ascertained, these with various collateral topics 
wore elucidated and set forth with gresit clearness and force—with much 
feeling and energy. Such was a brief account id' a m toting which I to 
(Dr. Duff) fondly hoped would be os productive of practical result* as 
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of generous o&pirations aticl wishes. He thetv called upmv 
Inuyl Babu Mobcsh Cfmuder Iknvrjea to deliver liU lecture on •* the 
effects of EttgiUh education itt Bengal” 

The lecturer went on to show that, if English Education, as hitherto 
conducted, had failed to effect a singlo social or any other reform 
of any real importance, it, had equally failed to improve the individual or 
social'morals, Oo this subject he drew at some length a contrast between 
the personal habits of the educated in the days of Sanscrit lure and those 
d the educated of our day* He showed that while all the worst enormities 
if caste and early marriages and female sectarian and widow degradation 
LU(te#^rmgs to stocks and stones, horrid Gogs and Maf$$e, Goblins and 
HobgoTHmsT'"were still rampant within the social circle of our perfumed 
peacocks,—'Other moral evils were super-added unknown or at kast un¬ 
practised by the respectable classes of former days- I’o what for example, 
were we to ascribe the premature deaths and living deaths amongst us? 
Had the law of longevity undergone some change? Had some tmaceotwi- 
lEibk cyclone wafted loathsome diseases from different continents^ to our 
shores f Had we not indented for them? Imported them? Ensured 
their safe delivery by our life blood and the life blond of yet unborn 
generations? Look at that village Patriarch. Sunday and Monday true 
to his time, lie was up at early morn, prepared cheerfully to go through 
the prescribed routine of domestic duties,—a perfect stranger to head¬ 
ache and nausea, and lassitude. Ho did not know the history of the 
French Revolution but he did not know dyspepsia. He lived according 
to the simple old regime* and looked the very picture of health and 
titrength—laughing at liver and dropsy, at consumption and apoplexy, 
and spurning the aid of rhubarb and calocvuth, of quassia, and •calomel 1 
Then look at their other picture. Look at that symbol of eccentricity 
that impereoitatipti of procrastination—that miserable sport of diabetes 
and dysentery, of vertigo and heart palpitations, that eyeless, toothless 
godless, grey beaded octogenarian of five and twenty, umbling through 
a ^ on 'existence propped and supported by tonics and alteratives.;-- 
*nd tUn deude for themselves, what English Education merely a* such, 
had hitherto achieved for morals in Bengal ? 

When the Lecturer, who was repeatedly cheered throughout, sat 
down, Babu Kali Kumar Doss, in moving a vote of thanks, pointed mu 
how far he agreed with the views of the Lecturer, whose discourse, 
iho f di in his judgment extremely partial and one sided, was marked 
by much ability. While admitting some of the ill effects of English 
Education as conducted in most Schools and Colleges, he dwelt on some 
of the good effects which had sprung from it, ir. spite of the imperfection 
of the system—the intellectual development-the high intelligence—the 
freedom from the thraldom of antiquated superstitions and hereditary 
prejudices—the energy and the public spirit, manifested in connection 
with the press and the maintenance of rights and privileges-with many 
other results,%ti which he fully expatiated* 






mJ.: Education and ryoi 7£mmtrination. xlg; 

Tlie Secretary seconded the motion for thanks to tins Lecturer for his 
intercstin^j instructive, and httmorous discourse, and pointed out how, 
in some respects, tb e previous speaker had misapprehended its mil 
scope and drift, lie shew! how the highest education might be perr 
vorted to the frfostj^at purpose a inxts position be happily illustrated hy 


examples. By hU strong pictures of the prevailing vices amon^ many 
who had received an English Education, the lecturer meant emphati¬ 
cally to warn all. What was wanted was a bound education, not for 
the upper cl a sees only but for all the people On this impdrtant subject 
he read a long and teeing extract from a minute of that enlightened and 
long triad friend of native improve merit. Sir Charles Trevelyan* He drew 
a strong picture of the deplorable condition of the Bengal ryot, under a 
complex system of tyranny and oppression! and heartily re-echoed the 
sentiment, emancipate your ryots and the regeneration of India Is 
acd&naplislied/* Habit Grish Chmiikr Mitter, in a short address, de¬ 
clared his conviction that the real want in English Education con ducted 
in most of our Schools arid Colleges, was that of moral instruction 
Balm Dwarkanath CJkose, though not a member, having requested 
leave, was permitted shortly to address the meeting. In strong terms 
h e rei to rate d sort) e of th e vr e ws of Babu K*lr Kumar Do s s. 

The President then rose and stated that though the hour waa lato (it 
Mug near 11 o'clock) he could not let the assembly disperse without 
adding a few words; as the subject was our of intrinsic and rapidly 
growing importance, and that was their last public meeting for thv pre¬ 
sent session. Having thanked the Lecturer for bis able discourse he first 
of all shewed bow some of the apparently conflicting judgments and opi¬ 
nions of previous speakers might easily be reconciled. Reverting to the 
lecture itself, be shewed that its object was not to demonstrate that 
English education, oven a* now generally conducted, had done no good 
at till?—as in that ease the Lecturer would have been pronouncing a 
sentence of condemnation on himself; or that it was die prolific parent 
of only unmitigated evils. So I But it was to indicate hy an appeal to 
indubitable facts, time, as it had hitherto, for the most part* been carded 
on, it had failed in producing those fruits which its sanguine friends 
had anticipated ; while* at the same time it had somehow become closely 
associated with many deplorable evils, which, however merely incidental 
tr> a transitional state, seemed to the popular mind necessarily to spring 
from it- HU grand object was strongly to draw attention to this dis¬ 
tressing phenomenon ; in order that others might, if possible, devise 
some timely remedy* From entering into the latter subject he felt him* 
self for various reasons wholly precluded* 

The case, lirnvover, waa different with himself* He (the President) 
never held any official appointment whatever under government, and 
therefore he could feel no dedicate scruples, or embarrassment ; Eng¬ 
lish Education meant a knowledge of the language itself, and of some 
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mi on at least of the literary, philosophic, scientific, and other treasures 
uf which it was the greatest existing storehouse. But while it Contains 
so much of what was good, it also confabs a great deal of what in evil# 
if the latter were taught in Schools and Colleges, that would sufficiently 
account for many of the mischievous consequences now attributed to 
English Education, Happily it was not ko The Catcuua University had 
quietly and unobtrusively succeeded in banishing ad inferior or injurious 
English literature and philosophy —from all our Schools and Colleges* 
throughout the whole of the vast Gauge tic valley, with its seventy or 
eighty million? of human beings. An 1 he was bound in justice to say 
that, in all this the government had signified its cordial concurrence* 
What complaint, then, could now he made against the system which still 
prevails in the great majority of imr Schools and Colleges? It was 
simply thifcr—that, while what was taught was good enough so far as it 
wenL it did not go far enough. The system was radically defective* 
As the Lecturer had justly said, it was unreasonable to expect that a 
young man, however partially educated in European science, should 
endorse the ancient belief, that eclipses of the sun and moon were occa¬ 
sioned by the devouring monsters Bahu and Krtu, or that the holy city 
of Ben area was situated on the prongs of Shivs 1 * trident, and therefore 
unaffected by earthquakes $ or that tt was a religious duty unhesitatingly 
tn prostrate himself before a sinful ft 1 tow man and look upon him as an 
absolutely infallible guide. This furnished the real k y to the solution 
of the whole problem. The varied truths taught in a course of mere 
secular English Education came into violent collision with varied super¬ 
stitions and other errors, and tended to demolish them together wifb the 
religious basis or divine authority, on which they were once believed 
to rest, without substituting any thing better instead. Thus were the 
minds of numbers of young men thrown loose from the anchorages of 
their ancestral faith with its attendant system of moral restraints. 

The President then touched upon various other topics which the lecture 
and the addresses of the previous speakers suggested and concluded iu 
the words of the poet, 

4 * Oh for the coming of that glorious tiroe. 

When prizing knowledge h*j her noblest wealth. 

And best protection this Imperial Keulm, 

While, who exacts allegiance, ahn.il admit, 

Ac obligation OH her part to teach 
Them who are horn to serve her and obey; 

Binding herself by awtatuU to secure. 

For nil the children whom her eoil iniuntaius. 

The nulmienU of letters and to inform 
The mind with moral ami reli.'ume truth, 11 

The meeting dispe rsed at about | past ) i o'clock,. 
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ilir. Duff*a Resignation of the Prcddentskip, 


Pt&io ujcrtikci of 'mi ItonaxE Society. 

Fubbuant to notice, a Public Meeting of the Ikfchune Society \Vas*Reld 
at the Theatre of (be Medical College, on Thursday* the 10th September 
1603, at S p. m , to take ii;i J consideration the best mentis of commemo¬ 
rating the services rendered to the Society by its kte President the Rev. 


A LrKXANDBn Dt'FF, D.D Uj n. 

The. meeting was most numerously and icsneotahly attended, the spaci¬ 
ous theatre of the Medical Oolleg being literally crowded to over sowing. 
Besides the European and Native Members of the Society, there were 
many distinguished Visitors, among whom were the lldp^ble Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, K. <J B-, several members of the Civil and Military Services, 
Clergymen and Native gentlemen of rank. 

At. the appointed hour. Rajah Perbuip Chnnder Sing Bahadur, Vice* 
Piv-sidcnt, took the chair, and introduced the business of the meeting :— 

Tbe Secretary now read the following letter from Dit. Durr, addressed 
to the member* of the Council of the Ikthune Society, resigning in etm- 
se queues of ill* health, bis Office m ; President. 





To Tint Msms^s or the Council of the IIkthitne Society- 


D FA It G E $ TLF.M EM, 

It is now about four years ago since the members of the Society were 
phased kmdiy to invite me to become their President 

Some of you may remember the extreme re laic tan cy with which 1 was 
led to undertake the pfflee-iipt tm account of its unimport nice, but the 
contrary. From my own views of the duties fend responsibleues connect* 
cd with *ucb an dike, I keenly felt that proper and adequate discharge of 
them would require more time, toil and healthful energy than it was possi¬ 
ble for me to bestow upon them. 

Yielding, at last, however, to the importunity of some of the oldest and 
mast tried of its members, I accepted the office with all its duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities- 

Soon afterwards the Society was split vp told divided into Sections, for 
the more exclusive and vigorous pursuit of specific objects each having 
its own President and Secretary. 

Some of these Sections— especially that of Genera! Education under Mr. 
Woodrow, of Literature and Philosophy under Mr. Cowell, of Sociology 
under Mr. Long and of Sanatory improvement under Dre. Mount and 
Brougham, mat from time to time nod wrought out some admirable results. 
About a year ago, through death or removal from Calcutta, most of the 
Sections became partially disurgaukfid, while some threatened to sink into 
a state of inanition. 

Toward* the close of last session, vigorous attempts were made to put 
tbe Section oa Female Education anti Improvement on an efficient footing 
—under the Presidentship of Kumar Harendra Kriaha^—and not with¬ 
out great and marked success- 
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ykLately, I wa? conferring with some of the members, about the pro¬ 
priety of calling an early meeting of Council, .nth a view to ^invigorate 
the working of all i;he Section* before the comm en cement of a nut her 
session. 

The general meetings have proved throughout these four years a series 
of signal successes-as was evidenced by the social rank, poshion, talentn 
and accomplishments of the Lecturers,—the overflowing audiences that 
were wont to assemble, and among them some of the most distinguished 
members of European and Native Society—the attractive and practically 
useful character of the subjects chosen for lectures from which selections 
have been published in a handsome volume—and above all, the siunula- 
ii.ng and healthful influences which constantly emanated from the 
lectures, discussions and animating addresses which usually closed the 
proceedings of the evening—influences which have been found pervading 
and leavening the central masses of native society, far and wide. 

ListelVj I bad begun the task of securing able gui4 qualified Lecturers 
for the ensuing session* But the services of only one—that one, how¬ 
ever, an host hi himself, I allude to the Right Reverend the Lord Jiishup 
of Calcutta, who has kindly consented to deliver the opening lecture in 
November next—were secured, when it pleas'd Almighty God suddenly 
to Jay me asid^with severe iihmss. It is, as laid prostrate on a bed of 
Kick ness that l now write. Though the malady, in iU worst form, has 
been fairly arrested, any thing like perfect recovery front its effects, is 
not to he a&tmpatvd in such a climate an that of Bengal during the rainy 
season, 1 am, therefore* ordered by my Medical attendants to leave 
Calcutta forthwith. Arrangements have, accordingly, been made for my 
petting on board a Steamer which, on Monday next* h to proceed to the 
Straits. Before the end of the rainy season, that is, practically, the close 
of October, ! am forbulden to return to the metropolis— Whether f tnav 
be able to return even then is ? of course, uncertain.-- But if X should* 
intimation has reached rue of events in Scot land, which render it in the 
highest degree improbable, that I shall ever again settle down as a resi¬ 
dent inhabitant of Calcutta, 

Under these peculiar circumstances, f deem it an imperative duty, at 
once, absolutely and unconditionally, to resign; into your hands the im¬ 
portant and responsible office of President of the Rabuns Society—in 
order that you may have ample time and letsure to select another before 
the commencement of the next season ; the appointment of any .(Jentie* 
man selected by you being subject to confirmation cl live first general 
meeting of the Society, 

And now, dear gentlemen, having discharged this simple act of duty, 

I would fain add something more- But you will excuse me, as I cannot j 
my extreme weakness forbids the attempt. 

1 cannot, however, close without testifying, in the s:congest way to 
the ready and able assistance always cheerfully rendered to me, by the 
late Secretary, Babu Ramckimder Miller, the present Secretary, Babu 
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LK6ytasdiunder Bose, the Treasurer, Babu Burroroohnn Chatterjfc:i~ 
mih the Presidents and Secretaries of the different Section a. Without 


the zealous, energetic, indefatigable co-operation of them, it would have 
been altogether impossible to have led the Society onwards to the position 
of importance and prosperity which it has now reached 


trusting, therefore, that in your hands the Society will continue to 
enjoy an onward course of abounding prosperity, I wish you all a hearty 
Farewell May you tare well in time! Muy you fare well through all eternity [ 

Believe me* 

Yours sincerely and faithfully, 

13th July 1 863. ALEXANDER Duff. 

I he Honorable Shmbhumidh Pvndit rose to tttove the 1st Resolution 
which was m follows :— 


tf i Vhia this meeting of the members of the Bethune Society desires to 
lilace on record the deep concern and sympathy with which they receive 
the resignation of their President ; and to express an earnest hope and 
prayer for his restoration to health and usefulness/' 

Hr. Nannan Chevers^ in rising to second the resolution, addressed the 
Meeting to the follow mg effect:— 

As evidence of the feeling of the educated native gentry. I will repeat 
wbat 3 heard a few, days ago from an esteemed native friend. He said 
that his acquaintance with Dr. Duff commenced three days after that 
gentleman lauded in Calcutta, some four and thirty years ago, and that, 
since that time, frequent intercourse had confirmed in his mind the con¬ 
viction that Dr Duff is (I use his very words) u the truest and most con¬ 
stant friend of the people of India * if, Sir, I have read Dr, Duff's na¬ 
ture and career rightly, 1 believe that—when in the fulness of time, he 
shall be ended to his rest—he will not he unwilling that these words 
should he written on his tomb— The true md constant tfrimd nf the Peoyh 
qf India. With these words still ringing in yeur ears, l lay the proposition 
before you, 

Baba Upmdro Mohun Tagore moved the 2nd Resolution 
“That the following address be presented to the (lev, Da Dope, 
testifying to the high ser.ae entertained by the Society of the eminent 
services rendered by him, and to the regret felt by all on his resigning the 
Office of President/’ 


Sir, 


To tub Rev, A- DUFF, D, D , LL D, 


We, the undersigned Members of the Bethune Society, desire to con¬ 
vey to you an earnest expression of the regret felt by m all on your ceas¬ 
ing to be our President, and of <mr gratitude for the benefits which, as its 
Head, ymi have conferred upon our Society. 

From the day on which, at the entreaty of its Members, you consented 
to occupy the Presidential chair, a new life was imparted to the proceed- 
logs of the Society; and the sphere of its usefulness became widely 

extended. 
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The Society, by being divided into Sections, which under your imme¬ 
diate direction «nd control, have worked in perfect harmony as a whole* 
assumed a character of practical importance which the volume of its 
^ Transactions" public 1 ctl hist year, at no small sacrifice of your dine. 


labour and patience, sufficiently illustrates. 

You have, Sir, conferred no ordinary boon on the Society by prominent¬ 
ly developing that element in its constitution which essays to bring into 
close and fund liar intercourse the educated classes of Europeans ^nd 
Natives* thereby promoting sentiments of good will and kindliness in 


both. 

Itis with tiie highest satisfaction that we view the position of import¬ 
ance and stability which the Society has attain, 3. The prosperity pi the 
Uethune Society, in recent times, is the work of your own strong will and 
unbending energy, and of a Keal that knows no digging. 1 hat will, that 
energy* and that zeal have, for thirty four years, been devoted to India 
and her welfare. 

As an Educator and a Philanthropic your name wilt remain ever 
enshrined in the grateful remembrance of the people of this country. 

When the future historian of India has occasion to pass under review 
the progress of education and enlightenment among her millions, his 
history will be incomplete, if it omits to mention your labours and the 
Hiccess attending them. 

We are deeply impressed with admiration, esteem and affection for the 
noble qualities of your mind and heart, qualities which you have brought 
so conspicuously to hear on the discharge of your duties as President of 
this Society You exhibited in the Presidential chair a singular dignity 
and equanimity ; a patience almost inimitable, and a keen sense and 
appreciation of the wants* wishes and feelings of the members 

You warmly fostered and encouraged the spirit of free debate which 
you yourself ever temperately moderated with the breadth and liberality 
of your views, and the magic power of your eloquence, 

\Ye deeply regret. Sir, that ill-health has compelled you to resign the 
Office of President. We earnestly hope for the speedy restoration of 
your health and we pray that the fullest blessings which the bounty of 
All-merciful Providence can confer on man may crown and make happy 
your honorable retirement. 

We bid you affectionately farewell. 

Babu Grisk Chant ter Muter seconded the motion. 

Babu Grisk Chunder Ghose moved the 3rd Resolution;— 

“That a fund be raised by the members and well-wishers of the 
Society for the purpose of commemorating the highly successful Presi¬ 
dentship of Dr Duff by a portrait, which is to remain the property of the 
Society* and is to be preserved in soma public building of this metropo¬ 
lis* as she Society may hereafter determine upon. 

The Re v, Lai Behari m f seconded the Resolution. 

The 4th Resolution was moved by Kumar Hfiremha Krishna Bahadur. 
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f That a Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen with power 
to add to their number, be appointed for the purpose of -carrying out the 
ohjm of the foregoing resolutions, and that the Committee, for the time 
being, act as Trustees for the fund which may be raised by them/' 

The Right Uev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Honorable A- Eden, 
Raja Rertaup Olumdcr Sing Bahadur, Babtt Wi)op«nlrb Mohun Tagore, 
lhe Honorable Shumhoo N*mth Pundit, Moulvie Abdool Luteef Khan 
Bahadur, Hugh McBardy Esqr, H, Woodrow Esqr, E B. Cowell Es.qr, 
Bahu Barn Gopaul Chose* Balm Ram Cbunder Milter, Rev, l_,rtl Behan 
D^, Bahu K better Molmu Chatterjee, Dr. X. Che vers, Bahu Koylas 
Chunder Bust?, Balm Hurrinv Mohua Chattcrjee, Raja Kali Krishna 
Bahadur, Kumar Narendra Krishna Bahadur, and Babu Deg umber 
Milter 

lir. Tameez Khan seconded the Resolution. 

Baba Deyumber Mitter moved the 5th Resoluf on which was that 

“ Dr. Duff be elected an Honorary Member of the Society/ 1 


SESSION 1863-04. 

The First Monthly Meeting or present Session was 
HELD AT THE ThKATRB OF THE M&DICAL COLLEGE 
ON THE I2 TH November 1863. 

Dr. Norman Chevera, Vice President, in the Chair* 

Tbs Chairman said 

“ W* hav now aaaembled, for the thirteenth 'time, to commence upon 
the pleasant and useful annual labours of the Bethune Society. 

Upon these occasions, it has been usual to commence with a rapid 
review of the Society's progress during the past year, While we have 
satisfaction in knowing that during its session of 1862*63, the Betbime 
Society wrought with almost unexampled and nearly unbroken success, 
we cannot hut feel that the year was marked by more than one of the 
most afflicting vicissitudes to which a Society can he subjected. In that 
yejti one of our most valued Honorary Members, Sir James Gutram, was 
removed by death ; and, at the end of it, our honored President, the Rev, 
I)r, Duff, the very life, and light, and spirit and heart of this Society was 
compelled by iR-health to resign the Presidentship 

Ihero are not man}* who are justified in presuming to eulogize the 
memory of mch a man as Sir James Outran* Wn are* however, all free 
to repeat those praises which the acclaim of the public voice universally 
rendered him, Our'ft too it the voice of ? large Society. He was re* 
gatiled by ail who knew him and by all who ever perused the records of 
his glorious acts as, at once, the bravest, mast gen rous and moat gentle- 
hearted of men i as one who died without an enemy and who served his 
friends—among the most considered of whom were always 1 the poor pri* 
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vatc aoWiern— as faith fully as ho served his country * His heart was 
ecj|tejly without fear and without guile. Of all the banners Which hav e 
hu::g above the knight's stall in tho Chapel of King Henry the Seventh 
at Westtnimeteiv there was never one more immaculate in its etamleasness 
than that which, ala* only for few mouths, displayed the blazon of the 
Bayard of Scirule, it may truly bo said of this good, wise and great 
states man-sol diei\ that, in all the real, nay iu all the Ideal and poetical 
attributes of chivalry, a true ‘ knight and more gallant gentleman than 


Sir James On tram of Lucknow never trod God's Earth, 

Of the loss which the Society had s untamed in the resignation */i Dr 
Duff he would not trust himself to speak. Its reality would come most 


thoroughly home to all the members* when they began to discover, as they 
would do immediately, how essential the great motive* power of that 
powerful and laborious intellect had become to the successful working 
of this Society. 

During the Session of last year many interesting lecturer upon subjects 
of great% ientifte, historical and social interest were delivered before the 


Society. 

Of the six Sections into winch the Society is divided that of Literature 
and Philosophy under the presidentship of Mr. Cowell and that of Fe¬ 
male Improvement, headed by Kumar Hureudra Krishna Bahadur have 
wrought with signal success. The operations of those on Spoiulog}, Vats 
and Sciences and Medical and Sanitary improvement have [chiefly from 
the removal of presidents and other generally unavoidable causes) been 
less active and successful than in previous years 

Mr* G. Smith then df live red the Lecture of the evening on Cainoens. 

The learned lecturer, at the ..a it sot, remarked that lor the past tin fse 
centuries, India has been emphaticaBy tho land of European adventur¬ 
ers - an d proceeded to explain whet his idea of an adventurer was. 
Civilisation of every order, he shewed* as it moulds society and gives it 
principles of definite progress, has failed to fashion every member of it 
to the same type. There will always bo men who resist or ftfe from its 
influences, who have will enough to retain their individuality, to whom 
the regular duties, the polished refinement, the Muding conventionalities 
which become stronger and stronger as cirilisatiim ad v uncos, are intoler¬ 
able. Fitted for a career, they are denied all opportunity of finding it, 
and become Bohemians in the modern mum of tin t term, wuudorers 
fi-om the great mess of their age and nation, attached to no pariic^Ktr 
profession, calling themselves by no man’s name. There are few large 
famil s of sons in England, where there is not probably one with those 
Bohetnian tendencies, one whom neither parents nor masters under- 
atand ; one who has an inner life of his own ; whose imagination is fed 
and ambition excited by the deeds of the great and brave of old, arid 
who ends by finding in the Army, cm the Sea or in some distant colony, 
that life which fits into hm nature and develops his latent powers, Such 
men ire the-glory of England : it U of such that spine of her greatest 
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been itipje,.; ,by such her greatest colonies have be^u 
founded. Others of this cla$% with a phyaique not so pnfeet md 
hopes tm so ardent* have found in literature that eso&pe f rom tlteir indi¬ 
viduality which the ordinary professions denied them. The youth who.se 
tig brain* audit maybe, restless genius, lead him to thought audits 
expression hates action. In dreamy indolence or in unhealthy spas¬ 
modic fits of labour,he passes h&daya, bequeathing to the world thoughts 
and fanciest hit sometimes it. will not let die, Tho history of English 
literature is full of instances of such Bohemians, of its ftavuges* its 
Otways, its Chattel-toils, its Shelley* and its Byrons. There ia a third 
career which sucks down this class in large nuflfrbero—crime—-v.hich is 
emphatically a profession and one of the largest in these days. Thus 
then, in the Army, the Nary and the T Mourns j in one department of 
literature or other, and in Grime, do the adventurers of modern Europe 
find the career which the Older created by civil [ration denies them 
elsewhere, 

Camoeus, the lecturer remarked, was an at? venturer of the first of the 
three ly|vs above-mentioned and also of the second ; he was at otico 
soldier md poet, and with many errors in hi:s life peculiar to Ms age. he 
lived a patriot, and he died the one mail of poetic genius to whom Tor- 
t ugal ever gave birth, whos name lias been mentioned by Ins admirers 
with those of Ffomer and Virgil and who certainly deserves to be ranked 
.dose to the author of the $foeid as an eph? poet. The lecturer hoped 
to find some interest for his audience in tracing the career of this great 
poet who. just three centum* ago, *p*afc id years of his life in the Kmt 
and which career was, ia some respect* the most remarkable, of that 
<>f all arl venturers hi India, After briefly reommting. the names end 
achievements of some of the French and iWtugueae snldiera of fortune, 
the Albuquerque* the Dupleix* fcfee Count de Tally* the Labmirdomiais. 
Ibe M. de Busseys and others who laid the foundation of the French and 
Portuguese Empires In the East, the lecturer turned to C&xnmm who, 
he said, had dements in 3i ts history which were, in one sense, greater, 
in cm* sense more sad than those which formed the life's history of any 
one of the former. 

Hie French and Portuguese Eastern Empires which they founded have 
passed away, and now consist t»f four little spots. But the Eusiad, the 
.'pic which Camoens wrote in his exile at Macao and his imprisonment 
in Go* live* ami, besides the empire of Brasil, is the one trophy to 
which the Portuguese who lores hti country can point with pride. 
France rewarded LnUmnlouiui* with the Bastille and Tally with the 
guillotine, But, like Albuquerque his great countryman, Camoana was 
exiled from home. was persecuted and imprisoned abroad, and when he 
returned to die after giving to bis country the only Poem it can boast of, 
his king, the last of the Hue, rewarded him with a menial's pittance, and 
1 anJinal Henry 1 who, alter tins disastrous buttle of Alcaroi, strove to 
wain tarn the iiidepoudonoe of Portugal against Europe, preferred a 
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ish poet who wrote “ orthodox sonnets to St. John and pious 
epigrams to A dam and Eve/* while the author of the Lusiud sent out his 
faithful slave, Antonio, to beg for him a crust of bread ; and expired on 
a pauper's pallet, another and perhaps the saddest instance of the cam- 
irbties of men of genius, 

After tracing the early history of Cumocns, his education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Coimbra which w;<s at that time the Oxford of Portugal, hie 
return to Lisbon where he was mm attracted by He pleasures, his love 
for a lady of honour in the court, his diappointment and sorrow, his 
services to his emmny in an expedition against the Moors of Africa 
fitted out by King John III., his commencement of the Lusiad during 
the campaign, as he himself expresses it 

**' One hand the pen and one the aword employed.” 

Lho lootu i*or ad v orte d to Oft m oa n s 1 cares r in In d ia. Cam OB n e, he m id, 
went out to India purely as a soldier of fortune. 

Of the four vessels which constituted the squadron, that only in which 
he sailed reached Oca in safety. As a volunteer, he joined an expedition 
which the Rajah of Cochin, the ally of the Portuguese, fitted out against 
the Rajah of Privcrta. In the conquest of the Akguada Isles, he dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and his own modest record of the event is merely 
«we succeeded well' 1 In the next year, 1555, again as a volunteer, he 
accompanied an expedition up the Red Sea and along the south coast of 
Arabia On ins return to Goa, Francisco Barretto had arrived sis Gover¬ 
nor General* N ot only was he unfit, for so high mi office from want of 
administrative ability ; but he encouraged that universal immorality and 
depravity of manners which made Gnu at this time a sink of iniquity. 
Camoena began his attempt to stop the evils by satire* The arrival of 
Barretto was celebrated by a fete called the " Sport of the Oaves” in 
which, ns in a tournament, reeds were employed for lances. Camoenss 
wrote an account, of this in which the Governor and chief men.of Goa 
wera introduced, adorned with allegorical devices suitable to anil reflect¬ 
ing on tba character of each. This was followed by a fi&tirft Mill more 
bitter entitled “Disparates na India” or tf Follies in India” in which 
the incapacity and mal-adininiwtration of Barretto were painted in hard 
colours. The order can e forth for hi b banishment to Macao, It. was 
there that, in exile, Cumoens composed the greater part of the L.usiad, 
and it was from thence he made excursions into the Moluccas and other 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago described in his Epic The arrival of 
a new Governor lod him to return from his exile. But again misfortune 
met him. The ship which he had chartered for Goa was wrecked and all 
Jim property lost, in the waves. By clinging to a phnV he saw 1 himself 
and his Poems, which, as OcBsar held his Commentaries, he held ubo\© 
the wiivcs with-erne hand while he made his way to the whore. When 
lie reached Goa : he found the Governor a friend, but his old enemies only 
waited the arrival of another less well disposed towards him, ouce more 
to accomplish bis ruin. The shafts of his satire were still rankling in the 
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He was iaoeused of malversation m cpnnec^iou with a certain 
office which he held at Macao and was cast into the common jail, ilk 
innocence, however, was dearly established : but still debt kept the ship- 
wrecked poet in jail till some of hU countrymen not yet dead to nil 
generosity for the unfortunate and admiration for his genius, freed him 
from prison He now resolved to return to Portugal, and in 15GO, after 
16 years of erdle, sorrow, imprisonment and disappointment, Came ana 
stood once more on the streets of Lisbon, 

In 1572 the great national Epic was published, inscribed in flattering 
but manly terms to the young king Sebastian, But the king was in the 
hands of the Jesuits ; and he grave the poet only a miserable pension. 
But Cardinal Henry, the bigot who introduced the mquuition into Goa, 
who inteusilied its hourors in Portugal, who persecuted the great George 
Buchanan in his exile, and like a true priest hated knowledge oat of hk 
own class, withdrew from Camoeua even the small pension given him by 
Sebastian. Portugal was dying and with it died the only poet who has 
macks It glorious. 

The lecturer after touching on many interesting questions in literary 
criticism which the subject of the Lusiad opened, concluded his address 
in the following words :— 

K Possessing the perfection* to use Southey's language, a magic of words 
as untranslatable as the Sesame in the Arabian talas, Caimans pictures 
all that India might have been had Portugal been true to the trust which 
was placed in her hands first of all the states of Europe* The Dutch 
rand the French successively were tried but England alone lute succeed t.d 
to the great duty to which Portugal was unequal as Camoons more than 
once passionately bewails. If the Lusitamans did not deserve their poet, 
will the English in duo time find a bard worthy of telling in the measur¬ 
ed strains of the majestic epos, the story of Asia restored to a new life, 
of India made greater, because better than she over w$s in her Vedio 
prime ? It rests with you, my audience, and with the educated youth of 
India, so to cultivate your more enlightened aspirations and so to apply 
your higher knowledge, each in his own sphere, that the time may be 
hastened when u greater poet than Camocna may be able to write a Brit- 
taniad, of which the glory of India shall form not the least prominent 
theme,” 


The Second Moxtklv Meeting of tub present Session was held at 
THE Tn RATHE OP THE MEDICAL COLLEGE ON THE 10fU DECRJIFER 1-SfjB. 

Hr, Norman Che vers, Vice-President, iu the Chair, 

Dr. Chevcrs then mentioned that the family of the late Mr, J, K IX 
Bethune had presented the Society, through Dr. Mouat, with a memento 
of the man whose honored name it bears, namely, a copper-plate portrait 
of Mr, Betbune from which any number of copies could N taken, and 
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■fnftt Pi\ Mount hud got 200 impression# printed which he had liberally 
presented to the Society with a view to their being lius^rtod as frontitfpio- 
cm in ttu> next number of the Society + s 
Tho Seeref&iy then draw the attention of the meeting to the fact that, 
form arty, various misapprehensions wore prevalent respecting the consti¬ 
tution and fundamental ob jects of the Society, in consequence of a itmin- 
terpretation of Kale V., which ran thus t( Discourse* (written or verbal) 
in English, Bengali or Urdu, on Literacy or Scientific subjects, may he 
delivered at the Society’s meetings, but none treating of Sehgfcm or 


Politics shall be admissible/’ 

On Dr, I Riffs assuming the office of President, he suggested that, in 
order to obviate all such misapprehensions in future, Rule V. should be 
altered thus The grand and distincti ve object of the Society being to 
promote among the educated natives of Bengal a taste for lit entry and 
scientific pursuits, discourses, written or verbal, in English, Bengali or 
Urdu,may be delivered at the Society's meetings on any subject which 
may be fairly included within the range of general Literature and 
Science**' 

On the motion of Dr Che vers, at the monthly meeting held on the ILth 
August 18CR1, this alteration of the rule was adopted. In this altered 
form it has existed ever since and is now tb ruin of the Society, Under 
ita operation :uid the wrii-raguhited freedom which it has allowed* the 
Society has greatly flourished. 

But as numbers had since joined the Society, who might not be well 
acquainted w th the reasons for adopting the alteration above indicated, 
and as it. appeared that the old misapprehensions, wore, in some quartern, 
beginning to he revived, the Secretary wm advised that It would an f war 
a good end if he were to reiterate the reasons of the change* He accord¬ 
ingly read the following extract from tit e Introduction to the Tolu me of 
the Society's last published Transactions :— 

u By the Mover ami the President, it was explained at consider aide 
length, that the design of this resolution was Hot to effect any change 
whatever in the organic constitution, or fundamental objects of the 
Society as originally formed. Tho purpose of all who were concerned 
in its welfare and prosperity, was to maintain .these inviolate* However 
important in themselves and in proper time and place, the subject of 
contemporary politics and controversial theology as debuted among the 
different classes of religionists, it was felt by all that an institution like 
that of the Bethunc Society, did not furnish the fitting arena for dis¬ 
cussions on the topics which these involve. 

‘‘But the term “religion” was not restricted to what is ordinarily un¬ 
derstood as a special revelation from God, or a divinely revealed and con¬ 
sequently authoritative system of fmth and worship, such as, with or 
'without satisfactory evidence, large clashes of mankind believe their 
respective forms of faith and worship to be* It was also constantly ap¬ 
plied to what r understood by Natural Religion, or a belief in the being 
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Andtir/iUMM introduced to the Meeting. 

is of God, the Creator of all things, and the moral Govern¬ 
or 0 f the, Universe. This being a subject ou which ah were profo**<erlly 
•greed, it wee never understood in practice* that a proper allusion to it, 
on any fitting occasion, was prohibited. It was religion in the former 
souse, about which members differed, and not religion in the Utter aonee, 
about which ail were substantially agreed, which it was the design of 
the original law to exclude from discussion by lecturers and speakers in 
the BclhUuc .Sociotv. But to many, the original law, as hitherto worded, 
appeared, if strictly interpreted, to forbid allusion even to the. being of 
a find, or to auy indications which the works of Creation might exhibit, 
of his wisdom, power or goodness, lienee it was that the Society, in 
various influential quarter*, entoo to be stigmatized as a Godless or 
Atheistic Society ; and many men of high intelligence and tender con¬ 
sciences were, Ui consequence, positively prevented from joining its 
ranks. Since therefore, such an interpretation, though seeuflngl} con¬ 
sonant with the wording of the original rule, did not appear to bo ac¬ 
cordant with the real sentiments and design of its framers, or with the 
iwluol practice of the members in times past.it had been tbit that by 
tlio retention of it in its primary foro. the Society was doing injustice 
to itself, injuring its good name and excluding an accession of influen¬ 
tial membership. It was to obviate these and such like objections and 
difficulties, and if possible, ensure the countervailing advantages, that, 
a slight change liad now boon proposed, not in the real intent and sub¬ 
stance, but only iu the wording or verbal expression of the original law.” 

It was now stated to the meeting that, pursuant to the notice given at 
the last monthly meeting of the Society held on the 12th November isiia, 
a special meeting was held on the following day at the Medical College 
Theatre when the Kev, Henry Oorbyn introduced to a crowded and 
deeply interested audience, eight Andamanese whom he bad brought to 
Calcutta. The group consisted -of Jamboo, who was described as tho 
chief of the Northern Andamanese, Ins wife, Jopsey, his two little daugh¬ 
ters, ami two young lads, also relations. Jauiboo was still a prisoner in 
the hands of the British, because when at large, he, on groat provocation 
killed a European sailor belonging to this Port Blair N ival Brigade. 

Mr. Oorbyn, after a few prefatory remarks, give the history of the 
capture of Jumboo an A of the coming of bis relatives to share his detention. 
So far from ita being a fact that the Andamanese iced .on raw pork, the 
truth really is that, whether at large or in captivity, they are most curoful 
that whatever food they partake of shall be well conked. Mr. Corbyn 
hod no proofs of their being cannibals. He described the people as truth¬ 
ful and real, having faith in a future world, and believing that the spirits 
of the den.1 go upward to the skies. Their power of imitating vocal 
sounds was wonderful, and it was shewn that they could repeat any num¬ 
ber of English words with the greatest accuracy. 

After adverting to many oilier interesting phases in the character of 
these people and answering, as for «.f he was able, the many question.. 





Ltftiitre oil Combustion^ 


tolJu. by several anxious enquirers, Mr. Corbyc concluded by pro 
1 linpHtly stating the objects he had in view in bringing the Andamanese 
toCaiouMa, and by satisfactorily meeting the ungenerous entieisms direc¬ 
ted against him from certain quartern 




The Third Monthly Meeting of the Present Stasias was mm at 
the Theatre of the Medical College on the 14th January, 1864* 

Dr. Norman Cheveiu Vice-President,* in the Chair. 

The reading of the lecture (on " the Bengali at home' 1 by Babu Girpih 
ChantIra Ghose) was followed by an animated discussion of certain traits 
in the native character touched upon by the lecturer, in which the 
Kev. C, H. A. Hall, the Secretary, the Rev, Lai Boiiary Dey, and 
Babu Baeliaratii Chatterjea took a part. Mr. Dali, in reference; to & 
remark offered by one of the speakers that as yet no respectable native 
gentleman had ventured to take hin female relations into the society 
of men or to any public places of amusement and recreation, stated 
that he was aware that Bandit Ishwar Chun-de r Vydjasagw, one of 
the best and ablest of the educated native gentlemen, whom it was his 
privilege to know intimately, had taken his mother to Mr. Hud sod’s 
studio, and got a portrait of her, executed in the beat style of that artist-. 


The Fourth Monthly Meeting of the Present Session was held at 
tee Theatre of the Medical College on the i lTti February, J864 

The Rev, J. Mulleus was elected President. 

The President then suggested that the minutes anti other routine 
from* a whack concerned members only, should he postponed till after 
the delivery of the lecture of the evening by Babu KaniLal Dey on Corn- 
bugtinn, in which their numerous visitors as 'w ell as members were equally 
interested. Among the former were several distinguished personages such 
as his Highness the Maharajah of Uhvar ; and princes Ali Kmlur Hu vein 
Ally Moer^a, and Huruayoou Oudnr Mohammed Ally Meci^a, sous of His 
Highness-the Nabob Nanira of MoorsBedabadr The lecture, ho was sure, 
would be listened to by all present with deep interest at once from res¬ 
pect to the lecturer's known ability and from the practical importance of 
the subject itself 

After the delivery of the Lecture the President conveyed a vote of thanks 
passed by the Meeting to Dr. OUevers in appreciation of the services lie had 
rendered to. the Society as Vice President, and concluded liie business 
of Hie evening by announcing that at the next monthly meeting of the 
Society, a lecture would be deii ered by Babu Kissorychund Mitter on 
one of the most interesting subjects of the day, namely, the Agricultural 
Exhibition lately Held at Alipore. 

The meeting separated at about 11 o'clock. 






Lecture on AgrL vUure, 



The FfFTEr Monthly Meeting of the Presen 
the Theatre of the Medical College on the umt aia : n ? 


The Bev, J. Mullens, D. D , President, in the chair* 

The President staled that since there was no other business demand* 
mg the attention oF members, he would at once call on B&bii Ej saury 
Ohaud Slit ti n, to deliver his intended lecture on “AgrkuiHura with 
special reference to the Exhibition lately lield at Aiiporeri The subject 
was one of a singnlarly appropriate character at the prese j>: j m\cUi re, 
when the imjprbssihn was still fresh and vivid in their minds, of the 
wonders* presented by the Exhibition, besides being of intrinsic inti - est 
in itself. He was sure that the lecture would be listened to with the 
attention due alike to the subject and the lecturer. 

Balm Kfiaorv Chanel Mittra commenced by drawing the Attention of 
the meeting to the importance of Agriculture, and the a^istahoe t Jmy 
received from Chemistry He gave an historical sketch of the rise and 
progress of the art among the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks, the Car- 
thagi uiaus and the I in mans, deferring to the East and cape Hally to 
India, the lecturer said that, tbo East having been the first p^phwi and 
the earliest' civilised, it was not to be wondered at that wo wore abbs to 
trace to its peoples the origin of agriculture as well as of other arte. 
It was in the Esst that the art of agriculture was first discovered mid 
the transition first made from i nomadic state to t bat of a settled cul¬ 
tivator of the soil. That agriculture nourished m this country from 
time out of mind, the lecturer continued, could he proved from ti e 
books of the ancient Hindus, Porashur, a Hindu lawgiver who flour¬ 
ished 12$} B. c* t had described t he Indian modes of culture and farming 
and rearing of cattle. It appeared from MoJtamtndO that Aaoka sent as 
a. present to his ally, the king of Ceylon, one hundred and sixty loud* of 
hill paddy from Bengal and Asoka flourished three centuries before 
Christ* 

The construction of reservoirs and the practice of irrigation were un¬ 
derstood at as early m age by the Hiniliu* as bf the Egyptians The 
ilmnayana made mention of canals for the purpose of irrigation. When 
Bharut, the half-brother of Rama, was about to proceed to the Deco an 
in quest of him, his train was described by Valmiki as comprising la¬ 
bourer:* with carts, bridge-builders* carpenters, diggers of canids. Again, 
the first query which Emm put to Bhanit on his return from exile wa*, 
“What is the news of the paddy 1 ’—paddy being identical with the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. 

As an art, Agriculture, the lecturer continued* was thoroughly under¬ 
stood by the undent Hindus, They excelled in it other nations of anti¬ 
quity. They originated and early practised many improved processes of 
agriculture. 

H Rich irt natpral products and easily cultivated, having water neur 
the nirimcc, . and its plains intersected by magnificent rivers, bless it d 


Lecture on Agricultuvc . 

wiv,!i a diversity of climate permitting the introduction of northern as 
well as southern cereals and a soil proverbially luxuriant, this country 
produced superabundance of food and thereby afforded leisure for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the early growth of civilization,” 

“The effects produced by the soil of India on its material and moral 
condition afforded, in the opinion of the lecturer, the roost striking 
illustration of the influence of physical laws on tha organization of society 
ivud the character of individuals. He here shewed by appropriate quota¬ 
tions from Buckle and Mill, that it was the most vulgar of all errors to 
attribute the diversities of conduct and character in nations to inherent 
natural differences. It was absurd to assume, as was often done by many 
distinguished writers, the existence of this difference which was more 
imaginary than real. 

«i tl the infancy of society, before wealth was capitalized and knowledge 
w . l3 (yjqidyed, the progress of man mainly depended on the returns made 
to his labor bv the bounties of nature. In India these returns, in coiwe- 
(juence of the fertility of the rail and the heat and humidity of the at¬ 
mosphere, were abundant. The result was that there was an excess of 
production over the consumption or the people, and this overplus produed 
accumulation «T wealth j this again led to leisure and leisure to the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge. This overplus increased and swelled into a fund out 
of which individuals or rather a ruling arid emigrant olass was supported 
which did not produce the wealth on which they lived. That class was 
the Brahmans who used what they did not produce, but who produced the 
D'trsan* and the Parana the Rmwya.M and the JhiluMaral." 

Hot w uile the inherent fertility of the soil was one of the causes of the 
■ariy <■: filiation of tbs Hindus, the lecturer proceeded to shew Ijow their 
lone continued rural prosperity had the effect of impairing their oner- 
tries and weakening their incentives to act ion .—how it Med-to call forth 
that, “hfti’dihood, that, steady, active, unflinching industry which people 
in a less favoured soil and under a rougher climate were hound to exert.'’ 

After adverting to the natural resources, and the picturesque beauty of 
illimitable rumiaim adapted to the growth of the richest 
and rarest staples, the countless streams issuing from their bamboo-utad 
slope; 5 , intersecting the length and breadth of the country, the wall of 
brilliant foliage rising to their edge and the golden sunlight vivifying the 
productive powers of nature and shedding refulgence on all around," the 
lecturer justly remarked, that if the skill and energy of lu.r inhabitants 
couia.be exerted, as they might to be exerted, we should see wonderful 
]iragreS6 juado in nil that can promote and adorn civilisation.—" We 
should then see flourishing towns and smiling villages where now reigns 
primeval jungle,—Wo should see these vast wmdav.x which are now con- 
third to those cereals which they have been producing from time im¬ 
memorial, ablaze with other and richer crops, paying hundredfold to the 
cultivator. We should witness plenty and happiness where nothing is 
now to he seep but poverty and squalor " 
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ledun on Agncuiiiur. 

:renci* to the Bengal Agricultural Exhibition, the bu hirer, while 
fully admitting that the Exhibition did e Ilk dually serve it * pin end* 
pointed out certain deficiencies connected -with it. Ho thought a course 
of lectures might have been profitably instituted for the puqwso of 
explaining the details of the natural product ion machinery and manu¬ 


factures that were exhibited in January last* 

He thought also that the time was come for the Government to make 
an organized effort for teaching the people the science of agriculture. 
About 15 years ago, Dr. Mo not had submitted to the Government a pro¬ 
posal to establish Agricultural Schools in connection with the Zillfth 
Schools. Somehow or other, the proposal fell to the ground ; but what 
bo (the lecturer> now advocated was not the establishment of agricultural 
classes iu, the Jiillah Schools, where the education they c-mu 1 give must be 


quite of an elementary and general character, but the establishment of 
independent agricultural schools on the best English and American nn> 
(lets, to be taught, by men well-versed in nil the sciences connected with 
the cultivation of the soil, and to which lauds should be attached for the 
pur [rose of experimental and practical fanning 

« The late. Exhibition, though defective in some respect?, has served its 
main ends and elands upon record as rme of tha most gratifying event- of 
our time. Considered as a precursor of similar exhibitions i is fraught 
with results of the last importance to tho social an l moral well being of 
our country* At stated periods the Ovunmeut should repeat the Agri¬ 
cultural Mela of 1 £04, How instructive would such a renewal of the in- 
dust rial Juhde W, it would be needless to anticipate. Vmmg generation^, 
hh they sprang up, would have opportunities similar to those of their fore¬ 
fathers for tho acquisition of knowledge in tho delightful school holding a 
concentration of the materials and sources of prosperity otherwise scat¬ 
tered over the whole fno' of our vus*. country. Hie moral ©fleets of such 
exhibitions w ill be very beneficial Displaying to tho Hindu real stmrers 
of his power* they will teach him to appreciate the good conferred on tho 
world by the instruction of the philosopher* the skill of the manufactur¬ 
er, and the art of the mechanician, Increasing his admiration of the 
useful arts they will compel the talent of the age to improve those arts* 
limy will teach him to know what command is conferred by km«vledge, 
skill and powerful machinery/ 1 

“ With such noble objects to interest hm f elmgs, vulgar selfishness will 
pale its ineffectual fires and the rank and wealth and genius of this conn- 
try wilt cease to be directed to any but worthy objects. The appreciation 
of. power over the material world—the result of general progress—is al¬ 
most synonymous with the destruction of those religious and splits l religious 
prejudices which now retard tho progress ol our country and i may look 
forward to too exhibitions as harbingers of progressive improvement in a 
moral as well as a material point of view. In all moral and social and 
political (pieslions, as well as on questions of the purely material world— 
iu queBtions of government, and education as well as of sowing and reap- 
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g, the coming exhibitions, by le^jmndkig their knowledge of science and 
its practical applications* will make them more careful 1 to study and obey 
the laws impressed the universe by its Almighty Architect Viewed 
as undertakings designed to exhibit the glories of the creation of God and 
to promote the useful exercise of those faculties which He 1ms implanted 
in the sous of men to encoumgo the growth of peace an4 brotherly lovu 
the exhibitions would produce humanizing and sanctifying effects on all 
properly constituted minds. They would dispose the hearts of our conn 
try men to enter a generous and peaceful competition with their fellowmen 
of other parts of the world in those arts of agriculture and manufacture 
which by the merciful appointment of God minister to the comfort of 
’man and redound to Jfi? Glory as the Giver of al] good.” 

u Such, Sir, being the benefits likely to accrue from the exhibitions, I 
call upon educated and cnhgiitend unlives to promote them, I call upon 
Zemindars specially to aid in those undertakings. I call upon all men in* 
terc^i d in the welfare of India to do th at which will raise India in the so 
rial and moral seal e. Yes 1 It i d i a, wh e n c matici pa ted f ro m the fcl u aid orn of 
ignorance and superstition, her resources developed, her products multi¬ 
plied and valued till over the world, her jungles turned into smiling gar¬ 
den*, her agriculturists m longer a prostrate mid pauperised mass trodden 
down by oppression, but armed with knowledge and employing it to practi¬ 
cal purposes—will disembai ass herself from the shackles of pore? ty and 
ignorance imi when she is thus socially and economically, morally and re¬ 
ligiously free and regenerated, she will rise spontaneously and irresistibly 
and clothe herself with the rights and privileges of civilization and 


freedom." 

I mined lately on the conclusion of the lecture, the Hot, Mr/ Dali rose, 
and after dwelling at some length upon the dignity of human labour as 
enu nuctecl with Agriculture* proposed a vote of thanks to Baba itinsory 
Charrd Mittra for the able, practical and suggestive lecture with which 
he had favoured them. The motion was seconded by Kumar Jlamudra 
Kris) nt a BahaA u r an d can rid by a edam at i on. Aft v r t his. B abu M ah e \ i cl ra 
Loll Sboofte, the Rev. halt Behary Dey and Bahu Jaduuath Ghoso (a 
visitor) offered remarks upon the subject of the lecture. The latter 
considered it desirable that the Betlnum Society should address ft petition 
to His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal praying for the e*v.ab- 
lkhiuciit of Agricultural Schools, as suggested by the lecturer, for the 
instruction of ryots in the different parts of Bengal. 

The night having advanced and no aw else appearing disposed to 
speak, tin President rose anil after conveying the vote oi thanks to the 
lecturer, observed, that as justly pointed out by him, the civilization of 
ti nation was mainly dependent upon the progress it made in agriculture, 
without which the higher results of commerce and manufacture, arts and 
science could never be secured. 

Li w m an undisputed fact that where nature was exuberant in her gifts, 
the cultivator was averse to labour. Bless sad with a prolific soil which 
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od Situ. abundanc; of cccoanuts and bread fruit, the Cingalese could 
not be prevailed upon to accept employment under the Coffee Planters 
in the colony of Ceylon The consequence of this refusal was, that the 
Coffee Planters were obliged to indent for labour from the southern dis¬ 
tricts of the Car m\ tie. 

India was indeed blessed with a rich and fertile soil, but only undei 
certain hcalihy cumlitio: < of society would all the benefits of such bles¬ 
sings bo obtained by its people. 

It was to be rein or Li bered that the agriculture of a nation was liable to 
he injured, and even irreparably ruined by the injudicious exhaustion of 
tiro soil Chemists tell us that as much roust bo given Tract to the land 
as crops take from it, Bence the application to fields of the various 
nrnmim of guano, Ion im ami lime. Without such help the earth loses the 
power of production, from the loss of the chemical dements of which it 
was compost*! Of this we have a lamentable i Illustration in the barren 
plains of Mesopotamia, once the scat of flourishing empires, but now 
producing nought but an annual crop of grass 

Again, the employment of slave labour was thoroughly opposed to the 
ngrieultural interests of a country. In the provinces of Italy in the 
palmy days of the Roman Empire, agriculture began steadily to deal in . 
whib thi- lauded proprietors were rolling in luxury and ease in the great 
city, they left their fields to their stewards and their slaves. The conse¬ 
quence was, that as time went on, the beautiful gardens and vineyards 
and com field's of Italy ceased to yield the rich harvest for which in 
earlier ages they had been celebrated, 

Again, security of property and rights was an essential condition of 
ftound agricultural prosperity. In times of disturbances, when no man is 
sure ofthe peaceful enjoyment of his privileges and the result*: of hi* 
labour, cultivation is always neglected Those and other causes, both 
physical anil moral, uf the decline of agriculture upon which the Prosi- 
dent remarked, wen; brought forward, ay important points for considera¬ 
tion, in addition to th 0 which the lecturer had already discussed. He 
concluded by a warm exhortation to the upper .classes of this country to 
seek Idie welfare of their millions of tenants ; to treat them with justice, 
to give them a fair share of the produce which they raise from the soil; 
and to hdp forward their improvement and education in every way. This 
exhortation was warmly responded to by at! present. 


The Sixth and last Monthly Meeting ofthe Present Session was 
held at the Tn \tre or the Medical College on the 
J 4th April, Is84. 

The President invited the Bight Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
to deliver bis lecture on (i The Chads of Aristophanes, with a sketch of 
Literature and Society at Athens about 400 years before Christ** 






}Bishop Cotton’s Lecture on Aristophanes Clouds. 
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The Bishop cmmnenced bis lecture by direct, og attention to the pened 

»t which Atitehs attained the highest m« lienee to literature and th, to.e 
arts, The epoch of the Pelo^mnesian war. to? said, was the noontide o 
that brlUian. day to which ,*» modem epochs in European Ijwtory «».h- 
he conned vs.-cpt perhaps the most flourishing oi the lta.ian 

LpnblL and the age of Elisabeth to.Engtoml. Bye., in some r«P«.to, 
he thoughts they wen. surpassed by the former, for there neverurn a tune 
in which so large ft proportion of the population was capable of W^eis 
titlg literary melleuce as in the gulden age of Attorns. 1 he dramas w*r. 
th/chief amusement of the cltuwns which entranced then, from the morn - 
iitjr till the evening of an Athenian holiday- 

H„ then proceeded to describe the origin of Comedy. The meaim.g m 
the word is the song of the Corns* or revelling party, a band of drunken 
worshippers of Bacchus whose face* were smeared with wine ley s and 
who wont about to procession uttering «#**? pto«innadee and m6* 
against any person whom they chanced to moot, or any eunnei.lt pablw 
character. When the comic chorus espwided mto a realtor play,_ * 
developed in an opposite direction to that which tragedy had taken ; y■ «. 
instead of co.iflniug itself to gods and herovs, it dealt with vouteu.pma.y 
persons and object.-, mentioning men and women under ihetr real name,- 
and treating then with scornful ridicule. “Aristotle, said the lecture.. 
*■ defines comedy to be an imitation of characters who are had ncd w to 
VCHPC-Ct to ere# sort of vice hut to the ridiculous only. the comedies 
were employed to increase the attractions of religions festivals. 

The Bishop then gave a Sketch of the. play and ot the various UVj “ ' 
in the life of Soorl*tt?a an A eoacliuLed by drawing attention to the 
which Socrates occupied at Athens. 


SESSION J 864-65. 


Tub First Moimiw Mkbtiro of the Resent S..«ioh was ««-» « 
the Theatre of the Medk-m. Coi.lkoe, oh Lhcmbbay 

*IHK IOTH 


The Em*. Joseph Mullens, D D„ President ; m the chair. 

In opening the busing* 'ho meeting, the Pit-side,it briefly reviewed 
the- proceedings of tlw Society during the Session of last yeai, and do# 
cribf d the many interesting lectures delivered by European and Native 
fsnttemen upon subjects of groat ecimitific idstorical and *om 
*s regards Hie several Sections into winch the Society u. A .Aided h. 
regretted that there was scarcely anything noteworthy m their Sabo ■ 
during the past year. This he accounted for by the fact, that tha Jowety 
does nut bring a number of literary and scientific member* ***** 
work out the Sections upon the plan laid down by Dr. 1M 
strongly commeticletl to their notice by then jce ‘ ' ebV ^ . .. , 

The great literary and scientific Societies in England were sim.lsr.y 







Lectv rc an the Roman .Empire. 


divided ftnd the busing of the Section 4 was managed by n Secretary 
with whom the members coinuntiirfc&tefL But tko reason why in Kugknd 
t4toy workod to Rome purport and were able to exhibit results, whereas 
fhey wore not so mioeesvful ham, was, that in the one case it wa# tht> mom- 
tiers who worked and the Secretary simply had to collect and read in the 
eotim of one morning the brief papers which bad been scut in, while in 
the other, the whole work of the Seat ion had been thrown on the Secre¬ 
tary and President, who had to bring up lengthy reports based upon tire 
crude material* submitted to them. He impressed mi the meeting the 
necessity of looking into this matter, and recommended that brief putters 
containing original information on various subject* should be forwarded to 
the Secretaries Ui this \v;iy alone they would bo able to onlkot or iginal 
facts and information on every conceivable subject, and exhibit tangible 
results of their labours at the etui of the year. 

As the President and Council of the Society were anxious that at least 
throe or four of the Sections should meet in the Bourse of the present 
Session, the following list of meetings was suggested :— 

ThuwJjij Jamjar# aa—Tko Sociological Sigmon. 

„ Feh. 23.—That on Female Eim/catiox. 

?1 M arch 23. —The S 4 x it a HV S cct u >n, 

„ April % 7 ,— Tltat " 11 ( te n e r am Du u oatto x. 

Babu Eajendra Cal Hitter, after adverting to the importance of pub¬ 
lishing year by year a volume (if ^Transactions” of the Society, and to 
the insufficient funds at its disposal for that purpose, suggested for the 
consideration of the Council, whether the annual rate of subscription of 
members might not be raised from 4 tod rupees ; thereby giving the 
Society an additional income to meet its increasing expenses and charges 
for the publication of its journals. 

The President stated that the attention of the Council would be early 
drawn to the subject. 

There being no other business demanding the attention of members, 
the President proceeded to deliver lua lecture on the subject of the 
Roman Empire, After giving an account of its various classes of inhabit¬ 
ants bo proceeded to state, that the Empire was thus dying of vice; of 
cm es against humanity of all kinds ; and to a degree that the worst 
countries have never outdone. It v hs Oke one of those huge ant lulls in 
Orksa, full of lift;, but utterly hollow ; formed of earth by earthy crea¬ 
tures ; swarming with millions, but ready to be destroys 1 by the first 
storui which should crush the huge mother uut below, and leave the Live 
a mass of rottenness and ruin. 

'J im lecturer then proceeded to trace the origin and progress of the 
different tribes which swarmed in Western Europe ; the Goths, Aik- 
manus, Vandals, linns and other*. The Romans called them I arbariarm, 
Tmc, they were untaught iu book learning, and were not Pundits or 
scholars, nor had they drawing-room manners, the artificial politeness of 
the Roman nobles. But many were poets and orators. They were taught 
self-restraint. They believed in a god, in holiness, in duty. Obedient to 

J 
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t they respected women, and the rights of otherss ami its mrn, were 
in every way far better men than the Romans. Deceived for four hun ¬ 
dred years, and enslaved by the conning'and wicked Roman, they at last 
rose \n iheir might and crushed the Empire as you would crush a fly. 

The fate of Rome had miute parallels in India- The conquests of 
Mahomed of GTiiznij of Mahomed of Chore { Timur the Mogul f the 
victories of AfTghans and Mabrattas* were in effect someth mg like ihoau 
of Alaric and the great leaders of the Teutonic tribes. 

The lecturer, after touching on many important questions regarding the 
moral government of notions, concluded Hia address in the following 
wards :— 

" Of all kingdoms and all generations of men, it is true that out real 
enemies are our own vices. They are the linns and Avars, tbe Vandal* 
and Goths, the Alkmans and Burgundians, who overwhelm ub with 
ruin. If nations would be safe, they mn*t be virtuous, just, truthful up¬ 
right ; they must themselves bo free and give freedom to all their citizens 
and all their neighbours. Our hope is that India will become increasing¬ 
ly virtuous and free. That is why she is placed under a foreign rule. 
We are all subject to this law, England as well as India. If henefitting 
by the example, the instructions, the government they enjoy, the people 
of India grow in virtue, they must grow in power. Rejoicing in true 
freedom, governed by just law, if they are true to each other, just in their 
dealings, fearing God and hi easing Man, there can be but one result* 
Order will spring out of disorder; ignorance will disappear before know¬ 
ledge | national health wilt take the place of sickness and decay. Thus 
life and vigour will pour through all the pulses of her frame 


The Second Monthly Meeting of the Put *i nt Session was held 

AT THE TuEATKE OF THE MlMCAL Coi.LEGIL ON TjILRSDAY 

the 22nd December, I8ff4. 

In reply to an enquiry hy Halm Rajendralal Mi tier whether h was 
intended that effect should be given to the proposal made by him at the 
last meeting for raising the annual rate of snbscriprion of Members from 
4 to 6 rupees with a view to increasing the funds uf the Society for the 
publication of its journals, the Secretary stated that in cun sequence of the 
absence of the President from Calcutta lor the last few weeks, the subject 
had not till then been placed in due form before the Council of the 
Society, but that it would have their early attention on the return of the 
President to Calcutta, 

Bahu Sfaib Chunder Nundy then proceeded to deliver his lecture M On 
th Electric Telegraph in India.'' 

Among tha various proofs of the successful working of the lines hy Sir 
William O'SIiaugneasy, ihe lecturer made prominent mention o* one 
which was given on the IJRh April 1^32* when they Hashed the news of 
Iho st orming and capture of Rangoon, Lord D&lhautnc was so satisfied 
with the results obtain* d that he recorded a long and deeply interesting 




<p> J •}. Lecture on the Indian Telegraph. Ixvi, 

intniite proposing the construction of linos at onco from Calcutta to 
Agra, to Bombay; to Peshawar and Madras, and recommending the 
deputation of Sir William tyShaugbnessy to England to give evidence 
before the Court of Directors and assist in the despatch of the requisite 


miliaria la and stores. 

The lecturer then described various kinds of supports used in the 
qxtension of the lines throughout India, and drew attention to a diagram 
shewing a certain description of cast iron posts brought out trom England 
known aa Hamilton a standards, now extensively used on the Government 


telegraph imen, as well as on those of the Eastern Bengal and the Calcutta 
and South Eastern fculwayfr, which,he remarked, were far superior to any 
other kinds of supports previously in use, the late cyclone having lully 
proved their strength and durability. 

He then proceeded, after explaining the various descriptions of Instru¬ 
ments used from time to time on the Indian lines, to exhibit a feries of 
working instruments which excited great interest and drew forth loud 
bursts of applause. Be first shewed the effect produced by a current of 
electricity passing through an electro-magnet by attaching to it and sirs- 
pending a weight of IG lbs. which dropped the moment the current cessed 
to flow through it. 

Tfu chef d'mvre of the evening however was the Morse Instrument In 
this the battery and the line were connected with an electro-magnet. 
Below this latter was one extremity of a moveable lever which was with¬ 
drawn from the electro-magnet by a slight spring of strength just suffici¬ 
ent to keep it dear of the electro- ra&gMdt, but not strong enough to resist 
the power of the electro-magnet when a current of electricity passed 
through it* It was shown that immediately the current passed along the 
wire, the extremity of the lever was drawn up to the electro-magnet 
which retained it there so long as the current continued and released it 
the instant the current was cut off. The effect of this end of the lever 
being elevated was to depress the other end under which a baud of paper 
was made to pass by the agency of clock-work. This end of the Icvc* 
being pointed and charged with ink, made clear and visible ink-marks on 
the paper cither in the shape of a dot or a line depending on the tune the 
current continued, a prolongation of the current forming a lino or bar, 
arid a luonietitary current forming a dot. A combination o£ these bars 
and dots formal the Morse Alphabet, thus one dot and one bar was letter 
A ; two dots and one bar was letter B, and so on 

Two messages, one from His Highness the Maharajah of Virianugratn 
and another from Kumar SnLtyanund Ghosal were transmitted by means 
of a wire suspended from the ceiling all round the theatre room, thr. 
transmission of the messages not occupying more than a few seconds. 

After having thus brought the operation of the telegraph within the 
reach of comprehension of all uninitiated in that mystic art, the lecturer, 
by way of div? rriott, related certain amusing anecdotes of popular igno¬ 
rance as to the mode 111 which the message were carried backwards and 
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forwards, in one case aft English lady having actually brought a parcel 
contanHBfl a watch for despatch to her soli by the telegraph ; in another, a 
person persisting it) the belief that the paper on which the message was 
written actually passtd through the interior of the telegraph wire. 

In condusi&n, the lecturer pointed to a tnap of India, in which were 
marked with deep ink, the telegraph luies now running throughout the 
'length of the country and observed that a line will .shortly be completed 
from Kurrachee to London by which Calcutta will be in daily communica¬ 
tion with London* 


“ The Electric Telegraph/’ he added, “was one of the grandest triumphs 
of modern science, by the assistance of which we may be said to have 
vastly altered oar relation both to tbue and space j by which ' our con¬ 
verse with each other/ in the words of Samuel Warren, * is literally with 
lightning swiftness; under ocean, through the air, from one person unseen 
to another unseen, in .'Liferent latitudes, and longitudes, and in different 


he mi spheres/’ 

The lecturer having thanked Colonel Douglas for the valuable instru¬ 
ments lout by him, and Messrs. Teals and Much for the cordial assistance 
rendered by them, sat down amid loud and prolonged cheers. 

The Chairman then rose and remarked that at the lute hour of the 
evening to which they bad arrived, ho would nut iDlam the meeting by 
any lengthened remarks. 

In India as in Europe mistaken notions of the action of the telegraph 
wore common. When the line was being erected in Urisaa, an iiifiucniial 
zemindar said that, though the English were a wise nation, they often 
purchased their experience at a high price. They were throwing away 
much money in erecting this line of wire, when any one could tell them 
that a man could not shake a rope for 300 yards, much less shake a wire 
for the 300 miles between Cuttack and Calcutta. The Chairman then 
stated that a signaller in India had discovered the fact that Morses 
telegraph could he worked by sound as well as by sight* The same dis¬ 
covery was, however, made independently elsewhere. The dot and the bar 
of Morse's telegraph are produced respectively by a short and a lung beat 
of the lever, and the ear can distinguish the difference between them 
however quickly the beats are made. As in the case of Newcomen’s 
steam engine, an idle boy by observing the motion of the beam was able 
by a piece of string to make the engine itself do th ; work for which lie 
was employed while he played in the field, so in the telegraph, a signaller 
here in Bengal, who disliked the trouble of adjusting the bands of paper 
on Morse’s instrument found out how his ear would save his hands ail the 
work, fur he could tell the letters by the sound of the beats as readily as 
by the marks on the paper. It is not often that idleness leads to good 
results in any line of life, and the Oh airman hoped that his hearers would 
imitate not the idleness of Newcomen's lad, or of the Indian signaller, 
but the habit of observation which enabled then to make valuable dis¬ 
coveries, By the habit of observation, persons of uncultivated iniuds 
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wsr£ Sometimes! able to solve practical pfBcultie* that puzzled profound 
philosophers and experienced mechanicians, When i$ir Robert Peel, th® 
father of the great Prime Minister had bronchi bis Cotton Machines al¬ 
most to perfection, he was dietreeaed to find that in one part of the process 
ha could not any how $Up the ball of cotton off the axis on which it was 
wound* without pulling it often to pieces. Continued failure in every 
attempt to remedy the defect produced such annoyance that at last Sir 
Robert offered a shave of the business to any one who could tell him the 
way to slip readily the ball of cotton off the axis. Arkwright, a workman 
in the manufactory, won the prize by the two words <h chalk it.” The axis? 
was chalked, the ball slipped otf readily, and Arkwright's fortune of more 
than a million of money was secured. There was not a man in India who 
could not do good to hinxself, and to others too by habitual exercise of his 
powers of observation. The chairman then proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Baboo Shib Chuader Nttndy for the interesting instruction he 
had that evening afforded the members of the Betkuue Society. 


The Third MosriHgr Meeting of the Present Session was help at 
the Theatre op the Medical College on the I2th J angary 

The Revd, J- Mullens, I) D., President in the Chair. 

The President called on Babu Keahub Ghu ruler Sen to deliver his 
intended lecture on "A visit to Madras and Bombay; with notes of the 
differences between their customs and those of Bengal.” 

The lecturer, after recounting some of the principal events and incidents 
of his voyage in the P, and 0 , Com pany’s Steamer Nubia, to Madras, pro¬ 
ceeded to state his impressions, aa the result of personal observation, on 
the character of Hindu Society in that Presidency. Madras, in his esti¬ 
mation, tom pared with Calcutta, was the very fort of orthodoxy. Caste 
prejudices exercised over the people there a must despotic ivdhrmee* The 
sacred paint, he remarked, which the natives mu cm their forrhc id, deno¬ 
ted the two grand sections into which they were divided, namely, the Vttish- 
twe* and the Shaiwas, The Brahmans lived exclusively on vegetable diet, 
while greater license was allowed to the Sudras, who not only ate mutton, 
but even fowl and onion, which are prohibited as articles of food in 
Bengal The Mad rase es seldom used shoes, and even when they did, 
they left them at the gate when entering a gentleman's house nr a public 
office. Though orthodox in their habits, they had, the Lecturer observed, 
made considerable incog res* as regards the enlightenment of their females, 
who not only received systematic education hi public schools, but were 
allowed greater liberty than their sisters in Bengal; for, it was a note¬ 
worthy fact, that the native gentlemen of Madras took their ladies out 
with them through public streets in open carriages. 

The Lecturer then went on to describe the peculiar customs of the 
Parsefci in Bombay, to whose energy, enterprise and activity, he at fust 
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paid a well merited tribute of f#mise. Among their social customs lie 
unticed die investiture of the JSadra, or the sacred shirty and Kuhti, or 
sacred girdle. This investiture, be said, takes place wlum the child is only 
six yqp& old, and dincites its baptism into the Zoroastrian faith. Tbe 
Parsecs, be observed, stick to their sacred cord with almost brahmanicai 
bigotry. Adverting to tbe Parsee custom of disposing of their dead, he 
observed, that when a man dies, tire dead body is kept in the house for 
some hours, it is th en carried on an iron bier to the Dobbin a or Tower 
of Silence, It is there exposed to the fowls of the air, and in a few mi¬ 
nutes is denuded of flesh, and the hones ftili through an iron grating to a 
pit below. This, he remarks*■!, was certainly a barbarous custom, and he 
misted that the enlightened Parsecs would ere long abolish it. Compar¬ 
ing the natives of the three Presidencies, the Lecturer observed, that in 
point of education and intelligence, the fi&ngaltaes were decidedly superior 
to both the Madrasees and the Parsees, though they were the last in point 
of activity and enterprise. Madras and Worn bay, however, were, iti his 
opinion, far in advance of Bengal as regards female education. In tempo- 
lance, too, the two former excelled the latter; for although wine-drinking 
was a conventional custom of the Fames, they never transgressed the 
hounds of sobriety, while educated Bengallees, to wham wine-drinking 
was forbidden, both by law and usage, had acquired an unenviable notoriety 
for intemperance. In charity, Bombay certainly held a cm.spicupua 
position, on which subject the Lecturer considered it needless to dwell, aa 
the ceaseless and inexhaustible flow of their benevolence had recently 
been the subject of much aod deserved encomium. 

Tbe Lecturer then proceeded to discuss the question, which a compara¬ 
tive view of native society, in the three Presidencies, had suggested to his 
mind ; namely, the mission, which each was destined to fulfil in the great 
future of India. The mission of Bombay seemed to him to be the promo¬ 
tion of the material prosperity of India, her activity and enterprise* and 
her first rate business-habits and talents, rendering her peculiarly qualified 
for that great task. Madras, he thought, would, from her conservatism 
and orthodoxy, effectively prevent the introduction of foreign fashions into 
the country, and guard her against inroads on the purity of her national 
institutions and primitive manners. The mission of Bengal was tbe 
promotion of intellectual and political prosperity. 

After remarking on the facilities afforded by the peculiar circumstances 
of each, for the achieve ment of their destined ends, the Lecturer conclu¬ 
ded by a warm appeal for active intercourse and co-operation among the 
educated natives of the three Presidencies, in promoting the general wel¬ 
fare o f th e i r co m mo n count r y, 3x via 

Tbe Rcvd. Mr. Dali expressed a wish that some educated native gentle- 
men. like the Lecturer, could be induced to visit America, and by meaug 
of such lectures, as the one delivered that night, convey to Americans 
ju&t ideas of the intelligence of the Bengalee people, the progress made 
hy them In English literature, and the etfbrte they are making for adyane- 
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condition. But what ho wan ted chiefly to impress on the 
of his native friend* that night was, that no native gentleman 
should consider his education finished, until he bad tr a veiled over India 
and even round the world ; fur even that was no great achievement in these 
days of Railways and ft tea to Ships* 

Balm Amrita La'll Ghnse, a visitor, then rose and agked whether* as 
the Parsecs had, in one of their recent meetings, taunted the Bengalis 
for their want of charity in aid of the sufferers from the late Cyclone, the 
fiethune Society could not fittingly convey to those Parsec gentlemen an 
account of the assistance alreatij*- afforded by their own countrymen. 

'I’he President remarked, that the Biuhune Society was not the proper 
channel for conveying any explanation* of the kind referred to Hu, 
however, thought that there existed a better way of meeting the reproach 
than the plan suggested by the last speaker, namely, that of giving enlarg¬ 
ed contributions to the Relief Fund. 

With regard to the subject of the lecture he said, it wag not his inten¬ 
tion to detain the meeting at that late hour by any lengthened remarks. 
There was one point, however, to which he wished to invite attention* lie 
remembered that the Lecturer, in an address to the Pa race a of Bombay, 
delivered in the Town Had of that City, had told them what their failing* 
were, and pointed out to them the necessity for united action in ail Matters 
relating lo religious and social reform ; he wished the Lecturer had done 
the same that evening, with regard to Ills own countrymen, whom he had 
lather flattered by praising their intellectual superiority over other races, 
though they were* in certain points, as much amenable to reproach as the 
Parsecs, When men believe a certain course to lie right, they ought to 
adhere to it through reproach and shame. Having their conscience 
enlightened, they should he prepared to folk# truth in principle into those 
actions which consistently foil »w from such prlncipb:. It is this which 
makes men martyr,*, and it is by martyrdom especially, that truth has 
fought hs way among men. Men who admit a compromise with their 
conscience will make no martyrs and win no victories. 


The jTotivm Mo*™ v Meeting of the, Fkesent Seishkcs w^ 

IliuLD AT THE TmUTJlFi OF THE MEDICAL CdliLliGJS, 
on THE 2dan Feueuaky LSbo. 

The Herd* J* Mullena, D. D-. President, in the Chair. 

The President called on Balm fiajendralala Mitra to proceed with hi* 
intended lecture on “ Writing in undent India, and die Sanskrit alpha- 
bet.” 

The Lecturer commenced by remarking that the Sanskrit language, from 
tlic position it occupied in the primitive mielltecUial history of the Aryan 
race, from the insight it gave into the character and tendency of the hu¬ 
man mi ml , and from the monuments it contained of pab+ Hindu great- 
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iie$K* had peculiar interest for every ntudrut of history. Owiifl^ however 
to •tlffS singular neglect with which Hindu writers treated chronology, ho 
had ncft materials enough at hand for a s<itiafricu>ry solution of the prohUin 
aa to when the Sanskrit was first, written and whdjfte came the alpitalx-*t 
that supplied the means of so doing- 'The oldest monument of the in- 
tftjjlectaal activity of the Hindus was the Kig Veda Sanhua, and hi fN 
whole range of its hymns there wag nut the slightest allusidp to writing 
or writing materials i nor was there any in the Suijfiitas of the If ajur and 


the Sama Vtda* Professor Max Muller went the length to say that even 
f.n the grammar of Pa nun there was no word of feiiy kind to show that 
the Hindus knew the art of writing even when that work was composed* 
This assertion, however, was* ia hb opinion, the most novri and startling, 
inasmuch as it was difficult a priori to suppose, that a highly scientific 
system of grammar could be elaborate d without any knowh dge of written 
letters; and as a counter authority to Professor Max Muller he cited 
Professor Gohktuck-r* of University College, London, who bad* he observ¬ 
ed. most ably vindicated the memory of Pan ini and the claim of the Hin¬ 
dus to originality in the art of writing. It was most difficult to conceive, 
he said, that the human mind could ever he in a condition to compose, in 
prose, voluminous treatises on rituals, long strings of commentaries and 
elaborate works on theology, grammar and lexicography, arrange them 
in consecutive order* divide them into chapters and sections, and describe 
their relation a without any help of letters. There were extant undoubted 
records of astronomical calculations made* and the true positions of *l;irs 
determined by degrees of latitude and longitude between the 12th and 
13th centuries B. 0., which rendered it highly improbable, that those cal¬ 
culations c#Uld have been carried on without a knowledge of numerical 
figures ; or, that a people who posseted an advanced system of written 
arithmetic were ignorant of a system of written letters* Adverting to 
Max Muller*® argument* derived from the absence of allusion to writing 
or writing materials in old Sanskrit works, tb® Lecturer proceeded tu shew, 
by the true definition of words which occur in Panini, t*uch as Lorum, 
Adftyaya, Grautka, fyc. that the me of written letters was not unknown nr 
uncultivated in ancient India. The meaning of the'word grmtha was to 
^arrange,'* or to ** string tug ether/' denoting the old practice pi stringing 
tog &tho r a number of pa 1 m 1 e aves, w hi rb c o n s 1 1 luted the c li i t f m at or i a 1 c »i 
boohs. Passing from Pantni to works written before lus time, the Lecturer 
observed, that the Smutasutra of Aswalayana and the Pratisukhpas of the 
different Vedas afforded allusions which could not he readily explained 
without admitting a knowledge of letters Assuming that Pamui lived hi 
the ftth or 10th century B. C , that is, long before the age of Buddha and 
before the colloquial .Sanskrit passed into the viilgamms of the Gat kg, he 
observed, that he would not exceed the mark by assigning the l3Lh century 
B. G., for the origin of writing in India. 

Sanskrit writing, he thought, was of indigenous origin ; fur the only na¬ 
tions who could, iit that period, give ti the Indiana an alphabet, were the 
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-j%siatif!, the Phoenicians sail the Hebrew*. Hut as the Pali letters, in 
their eh ape, numbers* power, character and direction, did not hew the 
fa:i test resemblance to any Western writing, no theory of its Western 
origin could, in his opinion, command attention. The Chinese had no 
alphabet, strictly so called* to give, and no other nations in the neighbour¬ 
hood of India,' was sufficiently advanced in civilisation, to be m a position 
to lend an alphabet to the Hindus. Hence, he inferred* that the Pali was 
designed * by the Hindus themselves, either originally or from native 
models which existed in the country. The Sanskrit letters, he remarked, 
have maintained the high rank of being the nearest actual approach to a 
scientific alphabet. The Hebrew, which was the parent of the modern 
European alphabets was, in respect to its order, number, power and figure, 
wanting in every element of a really scientific alphabet $ and so were its 
progeny, the whole range of the Semitic languages, not excepting the 
Greek and the Latin, He showed how those alphabets were redundant in 
some respects, deficient ia others, confused, anti utterly unsystematic ; 
while in Sanskrit* the vowels and consonants were most carefully separat¬ 
ed, and the consonants arranged into classes with the strictest regard to 
their precedence and sequence, according to their dace of origin and the 
intonation they receive. Every letter of its alphabet had a well-defined 
cud distinct sound of its own, which could not be spared without injuring 
the language. He regretted that so accurate a scholar as Pundit Iswar 
Chunder Vidyasagar, in his grammar of toe modem Bengali, should have 
changed the classification of Pardni. and adopted one, which rendered it 
more redundant and unscientific. For instance, the Pandit had in chided 
the Chandra Vindtt among his letters* although it bad no independent 
existence in the language* Its only use was to indicate those letters which 
should he pronounced with a nasal twang* He adduced several other 
install css of redundancy in the alphabet gi ven by Pundit Iswar Chun dec 
Vidyasagar. 

Tho Pundit had also misunderstood the. powers of certain letters, and 
called the letters of the Ka class deep gutturals* though in the time of 
Pari ini* the whole class was called simply Kanthpa or guttural, the early 
Aryan colonists having probably long before the age of that grammarian 
lost, from the unfavourable influence of the Indian climate, that peculiar 
elasticity of the vocal chords which was necessary to the pronunciation of 
deep gutturals* 

Passing on to consider the shape of the Sanskrit alphabet, he shewed 
on a large sheet of paper* the variations it had undergone from the earli¬ 
est Pali to the present Bengali, the changes being chiefly attributed to the 
necessity for rapid writing* to suit the increasing wants of society. 

The Lecturer then proceeded to discuss the expediency of superseding 
the Indian alphabet by the Roman characters, a measure which found its 
advocates among Indian missionaries and high Government officials One 
great argument in its favour was, he remarked* the uniformity of sounds 
which they imagined would be thereby secured* This* however, was a 
>: 
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fallacy, as the Roman characters had no uniformity of sounds in Europe. 
The alphabet of England was not the alphabet of France, nor the alphabet 
0 f France that of Harm any, Sweden or Russia In each of those countries 
the same letters were differently pronounced as wr.s well illustrated in the 
cases of Englishmen speaking French and Frenchmen English It was 
to obviate this difficulty and to secure uniformity in spelling aud reading 
that the Phonetic system bad been originated in England by FJlis, Pitman 
and others, who were trying to supersede die Roman by that system, 

Practically considered, the Roman letter* could not, be said, be used in 
writing without a multitude of dots and dashes ami accents, which com¬ 
pletely neutralized the object sought to be attained- As a question of 
policy, the great cause of complaint in Poland, Hungary, Schleswig-Hnl- 
stsin u.ul Austrian Italy was the attempt, on the part of the conquerors, 
to farce their language on the subject races by introducing them into the 
courts of those countries And the case would be the same in India, 
where the Government would sacrifice the interest of the million to tue 
convenience of a few officials The Hindus regard their alphabet as of 
divine origin, and a gift from the Godhead ; with it is associated their 
religion, their literature, and their ancient glory, and in it are preserved 
ibfir much-revered Vedas. To touch it would he to meddle with their 
religion, their past greatness, and their cherished recollections. 

The Lecturer concluded by a warm exhortation to the rising generation of 
his country to rise from their slumbers, and shake off the lethargy which 
:sat like an incubus upon their energies, and to shew to the world th.v 
they had not in vain inherited the intellect of the primitive civilizers of 
the’ human race, and to keep in mind the principles and progress of 
Western nations, which have raised them to a deservedly exalted position 
hi civilisation. Under the auspices of their present liberal Government, 
their labours would be crowned with unparalleled success if they would 


but strive 

At the conclusion of the lecture* the Rev, Lai Bihari Dey pro¬ 
posed i hat the beat thanks of the Society be offered to tiibu Rajemlra- 
lal i Mitra, fur tbe very instructive and interesting lecture with which he 
had favoured them, The Bftbu had at ready done much service to hi a 
country by his antiquarian researches and labours and Ids lecture gave an 
admirable proof of that service* from the amount of highly u?*etui in¬ 
formation be had afforded them that nijtbt. Ue only diff red from the 
Lecturer in bis remarks upon the Varna Parichaij oi Pundit hwar 
Chunder Vid'yasagar, which was merely a primer for the instruction of 
yimnif students, and was nothing like a scientific treatise or work on the 

subject. 

The Chandra Vindu, to which the Lecturer referred, was Hhown sepa¬ 
rately for the easy apprehension of the ynunp', and no scientific value was 
intended to be attached to the classification of his letters. 

The Rev. Mr Dad was of opinion, that all the ancient alphabets, 
including the Sanskrit, should, in the age of progress, make room 
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-for-itfe Phonetic alphabet, which was suited to the expression of kit sounds 


in any tongue, ami which it took the shortest time possible to ,trans¬ 
cribe. 

The President, after conveying to the Lecturer the thanks of the 
meeting, and congratulating the small audience on the great treat which 
they had that evening enjoyed, said, he would merely add one or two 
iilutiratious to those given by the Lecturer, of the mods in which letters 
and figures had been formed- He showed how the Hebrew letters were 
at first pictures of some natural object from which the letter was named ; 
as, instance, the AItpk, the head of an ox 1 and Ba(h p a house ; and how, 
as in the case of the Pah before them, by the demands of cursive writing 
ar 0 the shape of the pen employed, these letters had panned from their 
earliest to the latent forms* He showed also bow the present figures of 
English arithmetic were the representatives of a number of marks, di* 
rectly expressive of their value, anti assured them that philology was a 
science which, from the beauty and interest of its materials as well as of 
its results, would amply repay the most careful study. 


The Fifth Monthly Meeting of the Present SmroN was 

HELD AT THE TilEATUE OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
on the 30xt£ March, 1865. 

In the absence of the President, Hr. Robson took the chair. 

The Chairwi^ti then invited Dr. M&cnatnara to deliver his promised 
lecture on ii fat* The Lecturer dwelt on the theories regarding heat, on 
latent beat, See.., illustrating his lecture by very interesting experiments. 


The sixth and last Monthly Meeting of the present Session 

XVAte HELD AT THE T HEATHS OF THE M EDXCAL COUJIOE ON 

the 1 1th April, lfttifn 

The Rev J, Mullens, D D,, President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of tbe last meeting in March were read and con¬ 
firm ed. 

The President then stated that at a special meeting of the Society held 
on The 0th April last, an interesting paper on “ the Objects and Advant¬ 
ages of a Periodical. Census 1 * was delivered by M.aulvi Abdul Lutif 
Khan Bahadur. The subject, he said, had an intimate connection with 
the science of Political Economy. A periodical Census was useful for 
many purposes. It afforded the Government means of obtaining a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the numbers of the people—their habits, temper and 
ideas ; and of regulating taxation, and the wages of the agricultural ami 
manufacturing classes. The M&ulvi had remarked that the people of 
this country were afraid of a Census from mistaken notions and had 
shown bow their prejudice a might best bo removed. Tbe Mauivi ! A 
also said that a Census in this country would be particularly valuably tu 
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Major Malleson elected President, 



">'«lSrc Mahometan community as it would enable them to ascertain the num¬ 
ber of. the Deaf, Dumb am) Blind at present belonging to that community 
who now live uneared for: but for whom, if the requisite, information 
were obtained by means of a Census, Hospitals and Asylums might be 
founded by public charity. The President observed that he had recotn- 
mended to the Viaulvi to have the must practical parts of his lecture trans¬ 
lated into Bengali and Urdu for the benefit of bis own and the Hindu 
community. 

The President tbcu invited Major Malleson to proceed with bis lecture 
on Disraeli’" in which he dwelt on his literary and political career with 
the example he set of a man of pure oriental origin fighting his way to the 
highest pinnacle of success. 


SESSION 18(55-66. 

Thk t-tFisT Monthly Meeting of tee present Session was 
held at the Theatre of the Medical College on the 
9th November, 1863. 

Previous to the commencement of the ordinary business of the Meeting, 
Dr Robson stated.that, in consequence of the resignation of Dr. Mullens 
who had so ably filled tho office of President of the .Society for the last 
two years, members were now in the condition of it body without a beau. 
He, however, had the gratification of announcing to the Meeting that the 
Council of the Society, from a sense of the literary attainments of Major 
Malleson, his thorough knowledge of Indian affairs and the deep interest 
he ban always taken in the welfare of the Natives of this country, had 
applied to him on behalf of the Society, and that he had kindly consented 
to undertake the duties of their President. Dr. Robson had therefore 
great pleasure in submitting the proposition for the election of Major 
Malleson for the approval of the general body of the members. 

This proposition being carried by acclamation Major Malleson took the 
chair, and said that bis pleasure in doing so arose from the interest which 
he took in the children of the soil; and it would, indeed, lie -aid. be a 
matter of surprise, if he did not do so, after a residence of so many 
years in this country. As President of their Society, he would feel that 
interest more intensely and he hoped, in co-operation with the members, 
to be able to maintain the high position which they had taken. 

Ha then proceeded to deliver his lecture on “ Florence Nightingale” 
and her life of self-denial and loving care of others.* 

The Rev. Lai Bihnry Dey alluded U) Srimati Barnasunilary Devi 
of Pubna who actually sold a portion of her jewels to enable her to defray 
the expenses of a Girls’ School of which she was the mistress ; and the 
Secretary, to an instance within his own knowledge of a native female 
expressing her admiration for the “heroic woman” Miss Nightingale, 









This Second Monthly MebyihU of the present SimtON was 

HELD AT THE Tf IE AT RE OF THE M EPICAL COLLEGE OK? THE 

14l'H BjjCEMBBR, iStffj. 
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Major G. R. Malleson, President, in the chair* Mt J. Harrison de¬ 
livered a lecture on Lacordaire and his career in France in connection 
with the Pre^s and freedom of thought* 

The third Monthly Meeting of the prebent Session Was 

HELD AT THE THEATRE OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE ON THE 

18 tii January, > sea. 

Major G> B. Malle son, President, in the chair* . 

The President invited the Revd* J* Cave-Browne to proceed with his 
lecture on ** Hindu Chivalry/* The lecturer, after tracing the derivation 
of the word Chivalry, (from Chevalier a horseman,) referred to Scott s 
Ivauhoe* as affording the best illustration of Western Chivalry ; and then 
read certain telling extracts from Tod’s Rajastk0i for proof of the existence 
of the chivalrous spirit among the Hindus, the Rajputs especially, among 
whom women were held m high esteem, and who were noted for their 
valour and readiness to protect and defend the weaker sex* 

The fourth Monthly Meeting of the present Sebbion war 
held at the Theatre of the Medical College on the 
22nd of February ISttfi. 

Surgeon Major C. R. Francis, M* tl in the Chair* 

Major Malleson began by addressing the audience, as to the circum¬ 
stances under which be felt it to be his duty as the President of the Socj ly 
to come forward himself as the Lecturer of the night, iu order that the 
day of the meeting might not, for the third time, be postponed* It was 
impossible, be t. aid, at so short a notice, tu ask any gentleman, unac¬ 
quainted with the members of the Society, to come forward for the pur¬ 
pose, He would therefore throw himself upon the indulgence of thf 
audience and r^ad before them a lecture which it so happened that he 
was at the time engaged upon writing for the soldiers on the career of 
one of the great Anglo-Indian Commanders, regarding whom, as one of 
the principal pioneers of English Civilization in India, and as a General 
who bad th 1 highest esteem for the Native troops of India, he thought 
the lecture might he equally interesting to the audience of the Bct.hune 
Society, but of that however they would best judge when they hear ] it* 

The martial character of Lord Lake was then depicted by the Lecturer 
in the following words -—■ 

w Of all the great men who contributed to establish British supremacy 
in India there is not one who left a greater reputation alike amongst his 
own countrymen and the Chiefs of Hindustan than did Lord Lake* 1 he 
daring, dashing, energetic rnani vr in which ho conducted ilia operations j 
his readiness to advance on any position, regardless of its strength or of 
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„ :ie tillrnbets by which it was defended ; his presence of mind in danger 
ami Lis resource* under difficulties not only inspired his own troops with 
confidence but filled his enemies with dread. So long as he was at the 
head of the army opposed to them, those enemies never felt secure. His 
name alone was worth many battalions, and its effect was never mom 
strongly exemplified than in the manner In which, hotwitbatandin^ the 
repulse at Bhurtpoor, it acted on the spirit of Jeswant ilao flolkar ju 
forcing him to sue for peace ” 

General Lake, be said, was horn on the 27tb of duly 1*44, at Ashton 
Chtitun, in the county of Buckingham. At the early age of fourteen he 
entered the anav as an Ensign in the 1st Foot Guards. At the i i rae the 
war known as the seven years war in which the two Protestant Powers 
of Europe, England, and Prussia, were engaged in a desperate contest 
against France, and Austria, was at its height, and two years later 
i\ e„ in lyfio, young Lake was sent with the '2nd Battalion of his Kcgitneut 
to join the allied Army of English, Hessians ami Hanoverians, under the 
supreme command of Prince Ferdinand of Brims wick—the English coin* 
tingtmt being under the orders of the Marquis of Lratiby. It is related 
of young Lake that throughout the three years of war that followed, he 
displayed much of that spirit of enterprise, that decisive judgment, and 
heroic ardour, which so eminently characterised his mat are? years. 

The Lecturer then went on giving a graphic account in detail of the 
various wars Genera) Lake was engaged in, and the different battles he 
had fought in India as well as elsewhere, and concluded L is lecture with 
the following exhortation to the audience ; 

s * It had been my original imention to complete this sketch of Lard 
Lake’* Indian Career for my lecture this evening and to tell the story of 
his campaign against Hulkar and Bhuripur. But I must reserve these 
for another opportunity. Enough I hope has been said to place the man 
before vnu as he stood before his contemporaries. I have endeavoured to 
sir w him to y >u as a soldier, as one who diligently, obediently, and suc¬ 
cessfully performed the duties he owed to his king ami country The 
contemplation of the career of such a man forms, i conceive, no vain nr 
profitless study. There is something essentially manly end noble in the 
idea of meu going forth to fight, not for their own private and selfish end*, 
but at the command of their country, going forth to dare danger in every 
shape* to risk their lives in a service of the real objects of which they 
may know nothing. For such men, it is sufficient, that they know it to 
be their duty--a duty whic h, as the enrolled servants of their Sovereign, 
they would consider it the highest disgrace to evade. I here is not one 
present this evening who will be unable to realise what 1 mean if he 
Witold but reflect that in all the relations of life every man is equally a 
soldier* It lias often struck me indeed that the life of a campaigner is 
hat the type of the ordinary life of an ordinary man* There is the same 
necessity to stand up manfully against the foe, the same need lu be ever 
ad vancing, the want'd urgency to enter into uo compounding negotiations 
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bm to "charge on boldly till the enemy be destroyed or put to flight. In 
this sense and to my mind it is a most natural sense, there is no one to 
whom the career of General Lake so far as we have gape with it i\m 
evening may not he a lesson and guide. Weil would it be for all of us 
if, in the battle of life, we adopted those tactics which be found so suc¬ 
cessful in the field* Lord Lake marched against positions covered by 
artillery, and concealed from view by jungles and long-grass. Well 
would it be if we* in the same manner* dashed at the entrenched hue of 
our besetting sins, covered, though it might be, by the arti’l-st jr of plea¬ 
sure and bidden from the natural eye by the long grass of self -delusion. 
Well would it be for us if like him we adopted the tactics of moving 
straight on in the path which duty palms out, despite the narrowness of 
the way, or the difficulties by which it was beset- Let us look at him, as 
be was, nobly striving and successful because striving, and who will say 
that though the Story if hh career is but the story of a soldier's life, 
dune is no leasrm to ho learnt, no moral to be drawn from the contempla¬ 
tion of the great doings of General Lord Lake of Lasw; rrie; 

Tht: fifth Monthly Mef.tim of the Peesekt Srsbiobt was 

HELD AT THE THEATRE OF TUB MEDICAL COLLLoE, 

OH THE 8th HaHOKj ISfib. 

Major G. 0. Malkson, President, in the chair. 

The President invited the HWbb Mr. Phcar to proceed with bis lecture 
cm “ English Rules of Evidence in Anglo-Indian Courts of justice.”* 

The bixtiI on ljM Monthly Meeting of wm FaOTB^ Session- 

WAS- HELD AT THE THEATRE OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

on the 5th April, 1866. 

Major G. R, Malleson, President, in the chair. 

Dr. Robson rose and suggested that as it was highly desirable that 
a viiluWe of ” Transactions” should now he published by the Society 
similar to the one published by them in 1^132, under Dr- DufTs Presiden¬ 
cy, as also that a Library should be established in which tho book* of the 
Society might be kept in proper order so as to be easily available to mem¬ 
bers, the requisite steps might be taken for ascertaining whether the 
fuirds of the Society would admit of these objects h mg carried out 

Resolved that Dr* Francis, the Rev. Lai Bthary Dey, Dr. Robson, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer and the President of the Society form themselves 
into a Committee to enquire into and report upon the finances of tho 
Society with a view to the aforesaid objects. 

The President then invited the Right Rev, the Lord Bhhop of Calcutta 
to proceed with his lecture an "The employment of women in religious 
and charitable works, M f 

* The lecture H jiubltehed in tins l ransaeUoita. Ed. 

f The lecture is t jM jshvd in the Tractions* It was resolved to :>rLot U s^fttalely Aadremtev 
U into UengiEifarthe tianefii u£ Hi+idu Indies. 
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SESSION mm 67. 

This Fui^t Moevb&t Meeting or the Present S ession tv as help a t 

THQ TUUATRK OJt 1 THIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, ON THURSDAY, TflE STlI 

NovjQWBEm 1866. 

1 L Woodrow, Esq. m, a. ? in the chair. The Chairman rose and said 

In the absence of cur President, I have been requested as one of the 
oldest members of the Society to take the chair this evening* It ia* I fear, 
probable that Major Malles im>$ official duties will take him from Calcutta, 
and will deprive us of his invaluable services, and of those lectures on 
the great facts of Indian history to which it was our delight and privilege 
to fasten. We may hope that be will assist us in finding a President who 
like him will work with heart and head for the good of the Bethtine 
Society, 

It is usual for the Chairman, at the commencement of a Session, to 
give the meeting a sketch of the coming course of lectures, and a state- 
mem of the pecuniary position of the Society* I have no?., however* 
received full information concerning the course, but I can say that the 
state of the finances is not prosperous $ we have now t>nly Rs. 70 in band, 
and it is expected that our printing charges will be at least Rs. 200, 
There are also Rs* 2,000 outstanding for subscriptions, and of this sum 
perhaps only Ra. 500 are realizable, j trust that the finance sub-commit¬ 
tee will put the Society in a better state before the nest meeting. 

As Cbjairmun this evening it falls to rne to report the death of two of the 
Society’s most distinguished members, the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Calcutta raid Raja Per tap Gb under Sing, 

The reading of the proceedings has reminded me that the very last occa¬ 
sion on which we met was to hoar from the late Rhhop his lecture on the 
employment of women in religious and charitable works. At the request 
of the Society that lecture was published and will perhaps he translated 
into Bengali, It has done and will yet do much good. '1 be resolution ex¬ 
pressing the regret of the Society at the Bishop's death will be proposed 
by Dr Francb, but I take advantage of my position he^e this evening to 
mention one or two of the circumstances of the Bishop’s late tour which 
mil shew with what earnestness His Lordship himself carried out those 
injunctions to diligence in doing good. Tire Bishop did me the high 
honour to invite roe to accompany him during hie tour and I shall ever 
remember his kindness with gratitude and reverence l bad ever? day- 
reason to see his deep genuine sympthy with all who worked for the 
honour of God, or for the good of men. This sympathy shewed itself in 
active co-operation. He never hesitated to take his share of hard work, 
and such were his habits of business, his readiness of apprehension, his 
sound judge meat, and clearness of expression that his assistance was 
ever highly valued. Men of most opposite views and feelings equally 
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iespeeted and equally trusted him. There was perhaps no man in India 
£u universally trusted. He was pre-eminently a * l sate man 11 but htMievev 
sacrificed 10 expediency any thing that was ri#ht. II is never failing sym¬ 
pathy shewed itself in little matters by what is called tact, but guides him 
in greater matters to appreciate fully what was right even when almost 
hidden by what was wrong, and to find out truth even when it was over¬ 
laid by err »r. Thsre are few man so utterly wrong a*? not to have some 
point right iij[.’th|lr'news. From habitual sympathy the Bishop in his 
dealings with men quickly detected this point and gave it its full weight. 
He made those who differed . rom him to confess that he understood their 
feelings. This sympathy also brought him to our society. He thought 
it right that Europeans and Hindus should see more of one another, and, 
mix more together, and as tire Bethane Society had tins object in view 
he became one of its members, and gave it the advantage of his help. 
Many of us remember his lecture on Cambridge. While he showed in 
that lecture, the advantages of doing one thing well, rather than of doing 
several things indifferently, hs also shewed his love to the place where he 
was educated and where by hard work he laid the foundation of that solid 
information and of that strength of character, from which all received 
m much benefit. His second lecture to this Society was on the Cfowls of 
Aristophanes which seemed at first sight a vtry unlikely subject to imerest 
a Calcutta audience. The ripe schofarahip of the Bishop could he appre¬ 
ciated but by few, and the points of rcsernblaaes between Athens and 
Bengal were not easily discernible. Still his sympathy with all who work 
for the good of their fellowmen enabled him to shew u parallel between 
the followers of Socrates, and those Hindus who now labour to raise the 
moral tone of their countrymen. 

The Bishop’s lecture on the employment of women m religion? and 
charitable works is set brut in our minds. May his words lead us all to 
devote ourselves more earnestly than we have hitherto done to work for 
the good of our fellow men, 

His Lordship commenced his last tour on the 1st August, and finished 
it on the6th October, a few b urs before his death. In this tour he visited 
all the principal stations in the extreme North East of the Lidia n Empire, 
in the long valley of Assam he stopped at the stations of Goal para, Gow- 
haiti, Tezpore, Sibsaugor, Hazara, Debroghur and Nnwgong. His duties 
as ch ef Pastor of the Church of England occupied of course the greater 
portion ijf bin time, hut in this Society it. is not expedient for me to en¬ 
large on the thorough way in which he did his work. At the school in 
every station he examined the several classes, and encouraged the teachers 
in their work. The comfort of the children as well as their instruction 
wa* an object of his care and the pupils at Tezpore and Sibsaugnr will 
probably have reason spun to be grateful for his visit, when they find the 
school-hnuses better ventilated, or drier than now. At Gowhatti be 
examined several classes, and greatly encouraged both pupils ami teachers. 
On of uto boys, when reading a passage in Pope's Homer, came to a line 
u 
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Be knew that such a line was irregular 
own eornU’rt)n;Kion of it. 


*' A ail like a wounded asiake drugs Ita alow Icmgtli al ong- 



He also tulrl the bop that diey should he cn tvful how they courL-raned 
in others th" things which they allowed in themselves. The Judicial 
Ooiiitnmionerv Major Bivar, had told hifl Lordship that Siii^utgfcr for 
many years had supplied better men for the public offices than other 
schools m Assam When the Bishop come to Slbsaugor, which he spoke 
of the moat “out-of-the-way pho re in all India,” he did not forgnt what 
had been said about the school He regarded it as much to the credit t> 
the masters that, so reroute a place should have the best achoot in Assam. 
and be gave them praise accordingly. Wherever he found merit* hr loved 
to give praise. At Debrogbur he sympathise 1 with the Head Master who 
was labouring almost alone: end, though he worked imnl, did not see 
results proportional to his labours. Debrnghur is comparatively a new 
school. At Nowgmig the Head Master, when coin plaining of t he h igh 
price of provision^ as id, “ In Assam nothing is cheap but Rupt?,' The 
Bishop said that the Head Master had sound notions on Political Ecu* 
noiijy, and copied into bit diary the information which this master, Jim - 
utojoy Das, gave concerning the price of food in Assam now and five 
year* ago, ‘ The difference of prices is most asmupdbg. From being the 
cheapest, Assam lias become rhe dearest place m India. The change 
presses with cruel aeverity on all persons with fixed salaries, and b&w 
obliged them, if they wish to keep out of debt, to forego the luxuries, and 
contract even the necessaries of life. Servants and means of conveyance 
so abundant elsewhere are entertained iri Assam on the very non invest 
scale. At every station there was an uncertainty about time and one 
Sunday half the congregation at a station were three quar^rs ot an horn 
too soon and the other half three quarters of an hour too late. The 
bishop mi d to sav that in Assam four things usually considered as no- 
e varies of life were wanting. There were no clocks, no roads, no set- 
ratitu, no food. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor offs red the Bishop the use of the 
yacht Ithotixs, ami travelling in such a Urge nod beautifully httad 
was most delightful. Still for more than half the tour we had not the 
use of it, for it was left behind at T* spore nit mir passage to Upper Assam 
and at Dacca, on our way to Car bar and Sylhet, for fear that it migivt 
cause detention. The liishop was always ready to give up His own com¬ 
fort, if by so doing he saved others from disappointment, and there was 
a chance that by going til the yacht delay might occur. Nuwffftng was 
one of the stations in Assam which the Bishop «iehed to see, hut jl docs 
not lie on the Brahmaputra. hut on a strenir. called the Kulltina and the 
Captain of the steamer was afraid of running aground if ho entertd that 

rie’er. Rather than leavo the Station ut. Visited, the Bishop made a Join-. 

lte y down the river KullUug in a rowing boat not adapted for sleeping m 
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In this journey we were two days and 
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tTO^ishnath to near Gowbaiti. 
nigiits in the boat* 

At the Station of Guchar the Bishop visited the schools, and remarked 
that the boys answered in a very thoughtful and mielltgeiK manner. 
They had b m hook-knowledge than the boys of solus other schools but 
were better aide to use the knowledge they had attained. At this station 
a jpractical joke was pl ayed by some one which was in my opinion itttfh 
rci'tly the cause of the bishop's dearA, The Steamer was fastened by 
three ropes to the shore and a broad platform of long stout planks was 
made from the steamer to the shore. One night, about II o'clock, the 
ropes were cut and the steamer drifted oif into the middle of the river. 
The planks of the platform fell into the water, floated away and OotUd 
not h" found. The Bishop made light of the matter, hut all of Us retimu■ 
bered it, for the cow and its calf had been tied to the steamer's rope, and 
were dragged intu tho water wnen the steamer drifted otf , I ho call was 
drbwnnd a ad the cow, though saved, ceased to give milk through grief at 
the loss of her calf, From the absence of milk, we daily remembered the 
loss of Urn calf, but we did not think of the far flora serious loss—the 
loss of the long stout planks. Fur want of sufficient, planks a proper 
platform was not made at Kushtea, and for want of a proper platform the 
Bishop was lost. What great events hang on little causes I 
The other death, we Have to deplore is that of Raja Fertab Chandar 
*Sing who was a liberal supporter of the Bethune Society. The Treasurer's 
account sh.uvs that we can ill afford to lose our liberal triend k The 


llujab’s character is known to my hearers, but an incident happend to 
in this very hall that well illustrates his m inner. He was presid¬ 
ing on one occasion at n meeting of this Society, and ifiadv .u tenth 1 
happened to >eak out of order. I shall never forget the politeness, yet 
firmness with which be called me to order, lie had a duty to do and be 
did it, and that too in a way which showed him to be an excellent Chair- 
uum und a thorough gentleman. The regret of the Society, at his death 
Wid He expressed in a resolution which will be recorded in the minutes ot 
proceed trigs. 

Or. Francis will now lay before the meeting tho resolution concerning 
the Bishop of Calcutta. 

Dr, Francis then rose md said : — 


Gentium *n, 

I lutvc been entrusted with a Resolution which ! could wish had been 
Cuinrrur d to I'-ore competent bands than mine; for 1 feel bow uttetb 
inadequately any words of mite can be to do justice to the importance, 
and interest of the subject. I will not, however, shrink tro:n the duty 
which has been imposed upon me but proceed at once to propose the 
Resolution in which the B -ttuine Society desires to express its deep sense 
of the severe loos which it has sustained in the death of the lato Bishop 
of Calcutta, 
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Gentlemen—he, whuse death we deplore, was no common man. A 
Bishop, earnest, faithful and unwearying iu the discharge of bis adminis¬ 
trative functions,—-a man of high intellectual attainments;, yet of unaffect¬ 
ed modesty end winning manners, the beou ideal of an accomplished Gen¬ 
tleman—and above all, a gjejuuine Christhiu*—-Di. Cotton was a noble 
representative of the best type of Englishmen- It is a cheering sighu wh n, 
in a bard cold, money-making world, where men are too apt to live for 
themselves and to look upon each other with suspicion and distrust, 
where they live amassing wealth and hoarding it as it there were no world 
beyond, or as if they could take their treasures with them,—it is. I say, a 
cbderiug sight when we see a few unselfish, single-heart J spirits, steadily 
devoting their whole health and strength Uribe improvement and happi¬ 
ness of their followmen. Such was Dr Option. The day will come when 
the children, educated m the schools projected by the late Bishop, shall 
rise up in the laud and call him blessed,—when, India becoming mure 
and snore enlightened and regenerated through the medium of the Calcutta 
University and the great schools now sown broad cast over the country, 
native gentlemen shall point with afire donate gratitude to him who gave 
the impetus—and when, in generations yet upborn, his name, descending as 
a household word, shall be pronounced in ronnectmn with all that is wise, 
and good, and amiable amongst men, The extent uf Dr. Cottou s useful- 
mss will probably never be known. Few but those more immediately 
concerned can tell of the personal interest which he took in their work, 
and how heartily, kindly, and earnestly he helped them- J may be per¬ 
mitted to allude to the assistance which he gave to myself when 1 was 
urgiivg the necessity of a resident clergyman for the benefit of the Frotcs- 
uru sick in the Medical College Hospital, I received from him, one 
Sunday, a long letter in which, after saying that the necessity of the case 
appeared to justify a departure from bis established rule of doing no 
secular work on the Sabbath—he entered fully into the several bearing* 
of the scheme. Subsequently he gave the finishing touches to the sketch 
of an appeal to the public for funds for building a parsonage house which 
I had drawn op; and filled in the picture in his own graphic and compre¬ 
hensive style. Their name is legion, who can testify to such acts as these. 
The world may never know of them, hut the reflection ot that earnest 
spirit will have entered deep into tunny a heart, and an abundant out¬ 
pouring of good will testify to the truth of the text, “Ilia works do 
follow him," The Bishop's love of men was universal. Me recognized 
no distinction of creed or colour; and, as has been well said- “ if was lm 
steady and noble aim to assuage the strife of races which had unfortu¬ 
nately been caused by the late Sepoy Mutiny, to bridge over the gulf 
which separated the European and the Native in ordinary social inter¬ 
course, and to bring about peace and good will among all clashes of the 
community.” Gentlemen, I will not dilate further upon the merits of the in-* 
estimable friend we have lost But I would say, let the beautiful features of 
his character remain ever improved upon our hearts and memories—ler 
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us:.'j&niieavoitr to profit by the example of hi a life—anti so shall we be ready, 
at any moment, us tie was, to meet the final summons, however sudden 
and unexpected it may be* 


BESOL1JT [ON. 


The Beihone Society desires to place on record its deep sense of the 
severe loss which it, in common with all sections of society in India, turn 
sustained in the death of Dr, Cotton* the late Bishop of Calcutta.. A zea¬ 
lous advocate of moral and intellectual progress amongst the Native s of 
this country, and of social intercourse between them and Luropearife, bin 
Lordship was ever ready to give to any movement, having these objects 
in view, his warmest personal support. Hence bis connection with the 
Bethune Society, the great lever of progress in India, whilst it aims at 
achieving the total annihilation of race-feeling or race-hatred. This con¬ 
nection—-so rudely severed by an unnecessary accident—was attended 
with great benefit to the objects kept In view by the society, which became 
the channel of communication of Hie Lordship’s catholic views, and of 
his large-hearted and sound philanthropy. Before this Society, and 
within Lhese wails, be delivered those admirable lectures on “ Cambridge, 1 
on * f Socrates anti the Clouds,* 1 and on the “ Employment of women in 
religious and charitable works inculcating, in his own felicitous way 
in the fir*t, that whatever is undertaken should bo carried out thoroughly, 
whether it be a competition for University-honours, ora struggle in a boat- 
race;—drawing, in the second, an instructive parallel between the intellec¬ 
tual training of Athena and that of Calcuttaand suggesting, in the 
third, the dedication of Hindu widows to deeds of charity and lore. In 
hearty appreciation of the many proofs of the interest* which hfe Lordship 
took in its proceedings amf welfare, the Society deplores the 1 g*s of its 
valued benefactor and friend, and would beg to offer a few words nf sym¬ 
pathy and condolence to Mrs. Cotton in the distressing bereavement with 
which it has pleased tied to visit her. 

Babu Kissory Chand Milter, in seconding the resolution, said 

Benevolence was the distinguishing trait of the character of the lament¬ 
ed Bishop, end it was a benevolence fettered by no distictioos of creed or 
colour or dime. Ha never ceased to exercise that divine atribute of which 
his exalted dike made him the minister. While Dr. Cotton was sincerely 
and unaffectedly religious* he was entirely free from that narrow-minded 
bigotry w hich curtails the usefulness of so many members of his pro¬ 
fession His toleration, his freedom from sectarianism, and bia seal in the 
cause of progress endeared him, white living, to all classes of bis fellow- 
citizens and will associate his memory, now that he is no more, with their 
esteem and gratitude Hip was one uf those happy, hut rare naturae 
which could embrace all that was good in the latitutiinarmn tendency of 
his age, its aversion for all bigoted religions exclusivenes., and ita large 
philanthropy. Dr. Cotton was a most valuable member of our society, and 
the clear, deep and ringing tones in which he used to edify it, must bs well 
remembered. In honouring therefore his memory, we honour ourselves 
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Tie resolution was put to tho vote autlj carried with due solemnity 
Eabu Kannylai Dey then rose and, in a few chosen sentence- exprea- 
s|vt? of regret and sorrow at tho loss sustained by tliei Borioiy iu the 
death of tlirir lamented Vice-President, Rsj.dv Per%> Chum J or Bing 
Babadm\ moved for the approval of tho Meeting a resolution to the 

following effect :— . 

Resolution,--- 1 That this Society deeply deplores the death of their 
V'ce-Pirsidfesiitj the late ttajah Fertap thunder Singh Bahadur, whose 
many i\n<hbh qualities, united to the possession of a princely fortune 
uti&btod him to win the- esteem and ml mi ration of t he Society by his 
kindly ^ippasitioiij his graceful liianucrs and his liberal contributions 
in furtherance of the objects of tho Society* 

They accordingly de$m to record their appreciation of those qualities 
and their sense of gratitude for the many benefits conferred by him upon 
the Society. 


Tuts Second Monthly JAbotr? op fnv . Ppt.sf.nt Session was held 
at THE Tht ATUE or lECi MKIUCAL COLLEGE ON TEK 13TH 
Dec pm he R } Ibbth 

Kumar Harendra Krishna Bahadur, in the chair. 

Mr. liobh read the following resolution 

^Tbat this Society desired to place on record its deep sense of grati¬ 
tude to M.i'.jor Maltose i for the able ami zealous discharge of his duties ns 
Prudent., during the time hr held that post. His high literary attain¬ 
ments, his thorough knowledge of Indian affairs, and his unaffected love 
for tho people of this country all combined to render his career in this 
Society, brief os it was, a most useful one,—highly appreciated and 
honoured by all the members. Most cordial thanks are due to him, not 
only for the valuable services already rendered by him to the Society, hat 
a |^j for the warm expression of his unabated interest in its future 
welfare/ 1 

Bnbu Kiesor^ Clmnrt Mtora, in supporting this, mu) Major Malta- 
son has striven to break the barrier reared up by an unholy antagonism 
of rae .s and to assuage the strife of political parties. Such n man richly 
deserves all the honour you can render to him. Impressed with this 
sentiment, l have, great pleasure in according my humble support to the 
Ttosolution and I trust it may be carried by acclamation, 11 

Mr. Justice Phear having been elected President by tho meeting said 

Cl enti a E 31I5N.—After the very handsome eulogmnq—whieh l am sorry 
that I can not feel to he otherwise than undeserved—after the tiamtoomo 
eulfiginm just passed upon me by the plfopowr of the Resolution, I can 
not take the chair of your Society in id ton cm I am unable to resist tres¬ 
pass; iig on your indulgence for a few moments in oificr R> tender you my 
4m eve thaiiks for the comjdiadcrit which you have paid $io T and to my a 
few words of apology for myself. 
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[ accept the invitation which yoii Imvo gmai we, with great pleasure 
1 venture toil i no t be cm ho 1 feel myself competent to do complete 
justice to your Sxuety in a position whom l him!' necessarily have the 
misfortune to provoke comparison betwe en my own capacity to discharge 
iUs duties, and that of my ip&ktrioua predecessor. Major Maikop In 
truth, I have already told thosa gent,Semen, who first mentioneil to tno 
your wishes with regard to the Presidentship, that my official duties tp 
which always my time ami allegiance are in the first placv di^, will pre¬ 
vent mi 1 from taking so large a share in the delivery and discussion.of 
lectures in this place, as Major Mullenon took, with ,E need hu'dly re¬ 
mark) a premiaii>out success, such as oven the full- t leisure would not 
enable tod to aspire nuto. And I must further add that I do not possess 
that acquaintance wish the yermxcubir tongue of this country, which 
helped to qualify Major Malign Lor filling m worthily, as he did, o pla<*f: 
of distinction in a. Society founded by the exertions of the most eutigld 
ened native gentleman of this city for ends which are especially desiderata 
in native society. But, still I am bold enough to accede to your request,, 
bee;may while I trust J shall be able to perform the strictly rouf i iu- duties 
of the office without reproach* I also know no better mode it* which l 
cius testify my warm desire to further the objects, tor which the members 
of this Society have united themselves togeth «r* 

lu their pursuit of these objects, native gentlemen canno fail, I am 
persuaded, to receive much aid from the earnest co-op oration ot their 
Ktiropean Mow-citizens ; ami I am particularly impressed with the im¬ 
portance of making the most of every piece of common ground, which 
afford* opportunity for the social inter mingling, however slight, of the 



two races. 

The mere fact that the one class iu this country is politically doimmut 
relative t-> the other, of itself introduces hindrances to fusion, widen we 
■ with : : Me of our Norman Oouquest and the Motors m' 

Ireland before us* are not likely to underrate. Obstructions of even a 
higher order manifest the mselves hero, obstructions which are trace able 
Wu religious bads and to domestic habits* With these things in view; 
I cam tot help thinking gentlemen, that each one of us is under the 
obligation of m exigent duty to strive m far as in him lies to loosen those 
knot* which have the effect, so to apeak, of tying ns up into two separate 
isolated human fagots. The great disadvantage under which we all of us 
labour is that we do not couns sufficiently into personal contact to bo 
enabled to undent and and appreciate one another. And probably (per- 
bnps 1 Miigixfc rather to say certainly) we never shall do so, until our 
womfctiean meet upon something like equal tor ns. Surely ibis can bo 
brought about wit bout, endangering any of those principles which you are 
entitled to hold snored, Many muong you must have learned hi our 
drawing rooms that refuicineut, a oomplislnnent do but add lustre to all 
that is attractive and chamu ig in the femkduo character: and so many 
of you. at least, us have have had this experience must ho willing, imy 
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must be anxious to accept atiy lending band bold out from us towards 
raising the iutoltactuuJ culture of your la-Has somewhat nearer than it now 
h to the European standard, if only that hand be tendered to you in a 
Spirit of true modesty and brotherhood. 

I feel, gentlemen, that 1 have arrived at somewhat of u digr sioit from 
the proper purpose of my present address. But I have been led thus tar 
(anil l hope the cause will induce you to forgive me) by seeing amongst m 
this evening lady, who having distinguished herself in Europe for her 
kindness of heart and enlightened benevolence, has crossed the black 
water with the hope of showing to her sister® pit this side of the world, 
the opening of a course, which if pursued by them, will infallibly carry them 
to a more exalted position in the love of their husbands, and in the affec¬ 
tion of their children and brothers, than they have ever yet been able to 
attain unto. For your own sakc.q will you not give her mission a hearty 
welcome, and speed her message to t ho lit arts of your wives and your 
sisters ? 

Once more, gentleman, I sincerely thank you for your compliment md I 
return to my dry duties asking you to proceed to the immediate business 
of the evetting. 

Dr. Hobson drew the attention of the meeting to the following report 
;jf the Committee that was appointed to enquire into tlie state of the 
Finances of the Society i— 

* The Committee appointed to examine into the financial affairs of the 
Betkune Society were much gratified at the business-like Manner m 
which the Treasurer had kept his accounts. 

Babu Hammohan Ghatterjea deserves the host thanks of the Society 
for the labour and care which he has expended on its financial affairs for 
m many years. 

From the statement of the annual income and expenditure of tho 
Society for the 14 years of it# existence, it appears that in i860, 1861. 
1863, aihj 18t>d, the income considerably exceeded the expenditure, but 
during the last three years the expenditure has exceeded the income by 
Its. 565 or nearly Rs, 200 a year. 

The balance in hand is only about its, 46, m that there is some 
danger of the Society’s not being able to meet its ordinary demands for 
this year. There is therefore little prospect of our being able to print a 
volume of “ Transactions*’ this year as some members hoped- Ah the 
Society numbers about 250 members, tH» income ought to be considerably 
in excess of the expenditure were it net that so large a number have fail* 
ed to pay their subscriptions. 

The Committee recommend that a permanent financial Committee, such 
as used to exist, should be appointed to co-op crate with the Treasurer, ill 
seeking to improve the funds of the Society, 

There being no ether business demanding the 'attention of member*, 
the President called cii Baba Kissory Ohand Mittra to deliver bis lecture 
on “The Famine. 
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A RPjfiCJAt MEETING OF THE ME \1 ELKS OK THE JJETHO'K ftOCtfETf Wig 
MKL1> AT' niK mijATtti OF the Medical Oeu*is®ss} on Toebday, 
ms Ui’ii December, at 5 P* M,, to listen to am address 

FROM Mm ILutKENTEH. 


The subject chosen war “ the Reformatory School &y*fctsui, and its In¬ 
fluence on Female OdrallSate/ 1 The address was intended more partieti-' 
lady fur that Section of tim Society which is dew ted to the consideration 
of female education. 

The Hbxr’blti J* R Phear* who occupied the mado «. few introduc¬ 
tory remarks, after which Miss Carpenter rose and spoke ns follows .— 

It had been my wish to dwell, this evening, entirely on the education 
of what are termed the perishing end dangerous classes, but finding that 
this Section of the Beth Line Society is devoted to female eda cat ion, I will 
connmncQ by giving my views on female edncation in general and will 
then proceed to consider education as especially affecting the criminal 
classes 

All of you are aware that in England women hold a very different posi¬ 
tion from that which they occupy in India. Xu England they are regard¬ 
ed as fellow-workers with, and helpers? of, men. By giving thorn a liberal 
education, it is not intended that they should take the place of the other 
eex* bat that they should bo better qualified than they would other* 
wiw h% for discharging their peculiar duties 1 can testify that my own 
education, which was carried on under my father’s superintendence, and 
which included a train mg in such subjects classics and mru hematics, 
never unfitted me for domestic duties, but, on the country, rendered me 
iu ail respects mure fully qualified to accomplish a woman's mission* 

After completing my own education in my father's heme, I commenced 
the practical work of education, and spent iio years in training young 
ladies belonging to the higher classes of Society* In the school which I 
carried on with my mother and sifters, besides the ordinary female ac¬ 
complishments, the classics were taught and lessons were given in 
needlework as well as other things which would bo useful in a family. 
Among the ladies thus educated* sppie made it their business in after-life 
to instruct the poor and ignorant, othorn became ndum able wi ves, and 
while conscientiously fulfilling the duties which they owed to their fami¬ 
lies, entered upon extended spheres of usefulness. 

This higher education does not, as is sometimes supposed, unfit Women 
for their special duties, but, on the contrary, enables them to become bet¬ 
ter mothers, and more useful members of society* By women the infant 
minds of both sexes are trained ; and many are the examples which might 
be adduced of illustrious men who have ascribed thuir subsequent pro* 
eminence ehibfiy to the influence exercised up n tit cm by Ilk ir mother a in 
early life. Sir \V\ Jones, with whose name you must all be familiar, affords 
a remarkable instance of one who ever gratefully acknowledged the effect 
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a mother’s teaching and example can produce upon the youth 
"mind, Having matured and developed my plans for the education ol the 
highw^sUesea, 1 now felt anxious t<> do something % the poorer aud mow 
degraded portion of society. I would ho re observe that you have not La 
India young children of eight or ten years of age who come within the 
grasp of the taw j I tmi ashamed to say that in England such has been the 
case. These children (I here refer especially to the girls;, after being 
subject rd ti punishment, 'become outcasts from society, re. quotable people 
do not like to engage them for domestic service, and they are quite cut 
off from all ameliorating influences. Now, I asked myself, was it the fault 
of •■be&e.girk that they were thus condemned to a life of degradation and 
crime l The answer that came to me was, if is mt their fault ; they are 
placed by 1?od in this world, and they are His children, for He is the 
common Father of us all * aud surely God would not destine any of His 
creature* to an existence of irremediable crime and misery* Was it, E 
then asked, by any innate depravity that those children were condemned 
for their life-times to he felons and outcasts t The answer suggested to 
me was, that thelt depravity was not innate, but was owing to neglect and 
had education ; to their hawing, worthless parents, or to their having no 
parents at all It was the duty of Society, therefore, I argued, to give 
these children such an education as would preserve them from all temp¬ 
tation to break the law, and would supply that training of which, by 
adverse e ire uni stances, they had been deprived. I am aware that as in 
England, so in India, the objection lias been urged, that to give a good 
education to tnese classes will be a premium on crime. But such is really 
not the case* There is in the human mind m instinctive love of liberty 
and this feeling in remarkably developed in these young criminals, who 
load a wild and reckless life. By them Li is not considered an advantage 
to be deprived of their freedom, and to be cunfmedln any house, however 
comfortable* Although in India you may know little about girls m a cri¬ 
minal class, still you do know about boys, and must be aware that no boy 
v. ho had been accustomed for several years to the freedom of a criminal 
life, would like to be taken and placed under confinement. If young 
offenders knew that this would be the result of their actiouH, they would 
ha tempted to abandon their crime*, rather tban incur the punishment 
4 of restraint* 

Now, it appeared to me. that society owed a duty to these gills, and 
that it ought to enable them to have a fair chance of mice ruing their 
characters, and of Incoming useful members of Society. This is a prim 
caplo easily arrived at by (dim turns ; for did not Christ come to seek and 
to save those which wore lost - But with a Government it is Hirlorout, for 
a Government though Christian does not profess to bo guided solely by 
Christian principles; its action must bo regulated in a great measure by 
politica l expediency, it unmt bo shown, therefore, that such a training 
mV the juvenile criminal population would be for the general good of 
mety, as well as in accordance with strictly Christian principles This 
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catf emly be time* The.se young potions, besides the injury they directly 
inflicted on society, wore doing incalculable harm by forming in each case 
the in toleus for a circle of crime ; if girls, they might become the mothers 
of wicked children, and thiis perpetuate their misd- eds for many goneva- 
iioiis. It wtts therefore for the good of the country that the Government 
should vm*t the progress of crime, not ivy sending the children to jail, 
"her many had been as often as six or eight times, but by some iiffemiit 
line of treatment, 

I will now go back to a period twenty years ago, when I first began the 
work which, led to the esitddislimeni of my girls* Reformatory School in 
which l developed v\y principles of education for the criminal cltssc*. 
The idea was then just springing up that it was the duty of society to 
educate the lowest and most degraded class of children. As tho higher 
classes had ril I along been fully aware of the benefits of education, they had 
willingly maxk sacrhiees to secure these benefits for their children, so 
that in their case there was no necessity for the aid of Government, 
Rut for the Lower, middle, or mechanic classes, who could not, unaided, 
afford their children a good education, the Government had supplemented 
the ocmtributlons of private benevolence. The schools established for 
these classes co:respond to your branch schools, and some of them to 
your higher schools. The education thus afforded did not, however, 
reach the lower classes of the population, nor does it in your country; 
When I came to India l was quite ignorant of what was being done in 
the way of education. In the first town I-visited, I was grieved to two 
tribes of children wandering about the streets totally uncared-for. This 
is not the case in England, for though we have great poverty, ye t there are 
always persons to be found ready to do some good, and anxious to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor and the distressed* In India there 
13 vouch liberality, no doubt, as waa lately evinced during the famine 
which ravaged Bengal and Orissa, but as yet there has been no attempt to 
educate the lowest classes. Twenty years ago we in England were in the 
same *tato, and then for the first time: a number of benevolent persons 
tried to educate some of these forlorn children, not in order to raise them 
out of their proper sphere* but to enable them to work honestly and 
fitly in their appointed vocations. In order that the salutary results 
produced in the school might not lies effaced when the children were lot 
loose upon the streets, or returned to tlieir neglected homes* it was 
determined to found an institution like that which exists at Mefctray in 
France or like the Rauhe Hsus in Germany ; establishments founded by 
benevoWit persons for the purpose of receiving mid educating children 
Who had been confined in prison. Assisted by two or three friends who 
entertained the same idea, I determined to establish a school whew* boys 
could be taken and trained, and where''thdr powers could be developed , 
Hut something more was wanted than this : boys in such a condition as 
those we were anxious to secure, do not desire to be reformed ; they are 
naturally wild, and this wildness prevented our carrying ort the work of 
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reformation with the very worst. Such boy* proffer deeping about the 
.st reets to being in a decent home. The same result is observable in India. 
When X was at the Supsiint^iwilfJiti of t-Hajftil informed me 

that there were hordes of boys in that city anti neighbourhood, who roved 
over the -country living solely by plunder. We thus found that it would 
be necessary for us, in order to effect any real improvement hi the cond ition 
of these wild children, to secure a legal power over tham by inducing the 
State to regard ns ns standing in loco parent # with respect to our youthful 
wardfe Wi; asked the State, therefore, as soon m it was ^ nvineod of the 
wisdom of our measures, to abandon the practice of imprisonment and 
whipping, and to give us the power of legal detention*over th children. 
We consented, if tbo State would make some payment for their main 
tenancy to defray the rest of the expenditure ourselves. 

Our efforts were at length rewarded with succe* s and the Legi^labirn 
passed nu Act for the letter care and reformation of youthful offender in 
Great Britain. By this Act, when any person under 10 years of ago shall 
be convicted of any offence punishable by law, in addition to the sentence 
phrased n& a punishinent for the offence, he may be sent, ut the expiration 
of the sentence r to some one ol the rfeforttiatory schools, arul there detain¬ 
ed for not hm than two nor more than five years, pro vided h\a sentence 
\m not been for lees than fourteen days* imprisonment Thus our re¬ 
formatory Hohobte were established I Steady discipline was observed in 
those schools, kind teacher* wem provided, and useful work was taught. 
Tin? scholars, after giving sufficient evidence of improvement* were allowed 
to enter into society at first on trial, but if they did well they obtained 
their discimrge. The Act was passed in 1834, and since that, school after 
school has been sot up. At first the supply wan altogether inadequate to 
treat the wants of the country, it being found that the increase of crime 
outstripped the increase of the means adopted for its suppression. But 
this is no longer the case, for it is found that by takingoff the ringleader*, 
the gangs of offenders disperse, white those that remain become more 
amen ,ole to discipline, and a very sensible diminution of juvenile mum 
ia thuK effected. At the beginning of the reformatory system, 'numbers 
Of young persons had been six, seven, or even eight times in prison ; now 
few can lie found who have been twice confined. At fust the majority 
of our fellow-countrymen did not believe that we should succeed, but 
experience has proved that these young offenders may become respectable 
members of society, and many instances could b© adduced of boys who 
have abandoned their former vicious practices, and have afterwards led 

useful and worthy lives. . 

You in India arc doubtless more interested about girls than ibani boys ; 
I wiH therefore now prowled to tell you my plans flu 1 the reformation of 
girls. Anil hero 1 tmwi remark that there are greater lUflwtilHaa to bo 
met with in the cose of girls than in that of buys. In the first place 
people are extremely unwilling** take into thoir houses girls who have 
oik:, outfit 1 wider the grasp of the law ; with secondly, tte girls am not 
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Exposed to the «amc temptations im bays, it is probable that when they 
are guilty, their offences will be of a more, serious nature. Also the mind 
of woman being naturally more delicate and sensitive than that of map, 
when it does become corrupt, the work of reform is rendered peculiar!} 
ditiioii.lt. For such reason^ considering it our imperative duty to pay 
special attention to the girls, we determined to found a reformatory school 
for improving their condition. And here I would acknowledge the services 
of that admirable woman* Lady Noel Byron, who, sympathiding with mo 
hi my plans, requested me to buy a house which she agreed to let for a 
small sum* The house selected was the well-known Bed Lodge, a place 
possessing a certain historical interest. It Lad been built in ancient times 
as a monastery, and Lad been fitted up in the reign of Queen Eiismbetb 
as the residence of a Knight, Afterwards it become a young ladies* school, 
and subsequently the celebrated 3);\ Pritchard, author of the “ 1‘hysical 
History of man/' purchased it for his own residence. This was now to 
form the home of our children. 

The girls whom we were led to train were not, like your girls here in 
India, timid, gentle creatures, hut girls with perverted natures, strong 
wills, and daring spirits. In educating them we Lad a difficult bisk to 
perform ; they had to bo treated with indulgence, and at the saino time 
kept under proper control; evil had to be overcome by good ; it w m 
essential that living examples of purity and excellence should be presented 
to them ; and, above all, a iovmg and religious spirit was required. Reli¬ 
gion, in my opinion, is m essential element of such an education, and 
nothing can bo done without it. By religion I do not mean sectarian 
teaching, but the simple enforcement of the rules of duty, the love of 
God, and the life of Christ being taught and practised. Host of those 
with whom I have been engaged have held different religious opinions 
from mine, yet this difference has never given rise to ill-feeling or dispute \ 
on the contrary, we have all ever worked together in love and sympathy. 

One great object we had in view was to train the physical powers of 
the&e girls, so that they might get their livi ug us domestic servants, or 
take pare of their own little homes, if they should be married. For this 


purpose they Were employed in active work such as washing, baking, &c, ; 
they were also taught needle-work, and hi their hours of relaxation they 
took walks* Indulged iu inn went recreations and frequented the society of 
good persons. Music was taught on account of its peculiarly refining 
influence, and the coarse songs which they bad formerly been in the habit 
of singing were exchanged for hymns and of an innocent and elevat¬ 

ed character. They learned of course to read and write ; their reading 
was not extensive, but what little they did read was well understood* By 
such means excellent results were obtained, the girls were no lunger out¬ 
casts, but were received into the service of respectable people. Some 
Lave turned out bad, but tho experience of the last four years enables me 
to say that out of seventy, sixty have turned out well, and one only has 
been a second time iu prison. 
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dad v Importance of meutal and pkyaical tmicing, 

The principles ] have now delineated might, when adapted to the 
Altered tdroumstnnocs, be extended to India, for the same general priM* 
pies apply, wiiii slight mod i heat iona, to different elapses and comiiuinitfes. 
The object of all education is $o to develop the mental powers that the 
young mind should delight in learning. I have been sorry to notice in 
somo of the boys' schools which I have visits^ in India, splendid libraries, 
in which the books wore auspiciously neat and clean. On enquiring the 
cause of this, I have been told that the students are so occupied with 
their appointed tasks that- they have no time to devote to general reading, 
Sadi a gtote of things ought not to exist : learning, let mo remind 

n boon which should bo sought for its own sake, and not merely to 
secure professional success in after-life. I want, if possible, that your 
little girls should acquire a taste for knowledge, T was much pleased, on 
visiting one of your girls* 1 schools lately, to observe the ready answers 
given to the questions of the inspector One child, on being asked what 
silk was, described it accurately, and thou van for a book in which she 
pointed out to m the picture of a id Ik-worm. All gilds should learn 
needle-work, , id it is also important that their phy sical powers should be 
trained. The -importance of a proper physical training for both boys and 
girls cannot he too strongly insisted upon : it ia an element of education 
which in India appears to be sadly neglected. 1 have been pleased to see 
in the large schools of tide country the diligence of the scholars, and also 
the zeal and attention ai the masters ; but. 1 Imre been sorry to find that 
the young men take no walks and indulge in no gather or athletic sports. 
They may depend upon it that suoli a course is injurious to the mind m 
well ivs to the body, for, if their bodily powers were well developed, their 
minds would be strengthened also. As with boys »o it is with girls, who 
although they do not require the mime kind of physical training as boys, 
should yet bo encouraged to indulge in exercise adapted to their feebler 
powers. If they euurmenee such exercise when young, they will feci 
inclined for it afterwards As a rule the little girls in this country seem 
quite listless but l am persuaded that it might be otherwise, for in two 
boarding schools which 1 visited, the girls, whm let out to play, were us 
active and zealous as any English girls, and displayed great life and 
animation. 

J have now indicated the most essential particular points, but in ad¬ 
dition to all these there is one still to be noticed, in the absence of which 
nil the 1st would be vain dess, In educating the young, a gwd wholesome 
moral influence must be ever at work, no as to *aeure that healthy habit 
and tone of mind, without which there can be no well-being in life. No 
lessons, however good, caa produce any benefit unless their constraining 
influence keep up the effect of them ; unless the pupils are placed under 
those who are loving and good. All depends on the teacher, mi I can 
myself testify that nil my exertions would have been useless if the 
teachers had not thrown themselves heart and soul into the work, and if 
they bad not been gifted with right moral principles. 


should hr taught in 

have visited tuy Reformatory at the lied 
H<*use, 1 may mention ©specialy Babu Monomuhuu Chose md Babu Earn 
Chdnder Balkrishna, the latter of whom cam© puq csely from London 
to Bristol to see it .Every Hindu who has been there has gone away 
moat favourably impressed with the molts obtained* If such an influ¬ 
ence, they say, can he produced on coarse and vicious natures, what will 
bo the results when such a system is earned out among Hindu girls, go n tie 
and loving, and who have not the bad principles which were found m 
these young women* 

During her address Miss Carpenter pro&tiO# some interesting photo¬ 
graphs of pupils who had attended her reformatory schools j of some 
pupils there are two photography one taken when the child was first 
rescued from a life of crime and misery, and the other after some year* 
had been spent in the reformatory, and in the active duties of m honest 
life* The contrast between the two pictures m each case wafiqni<j®t ra 
nm* i able, and afforded ample evidence of the success of Hiss Carpenter's 
hQb wolent schemes* 

M the conclusion of the address, the chairman informed the members 
of the society that Miss Carpenter was willing to answer any questions on 
the subject of education, which they might like to propose. Accordingly, 
the llov* Mu bong enquired if Natural History was not taught in the 
schools in England and if Miss Carpenter did not consider it to be a 
subject well worthy of occupying a prominent place among the studies 
of the young. 

Miss Carpenter, in reply, said that she regarded N tuml History m a 
ra-ist valuable subject, and one that should be taught* if possible, in all 
schools. Her teaching hail been carried on in a large city, yet even there 
opportunities for acquiring such knowledge were not altogether wanting; 
A study of the woijke of the Creator is most beneficial and inportant, 
not only scientifically for encouraging habits of arrangement, and culti¬ 
vating the powers of observation j hut also simply for the sake of the 
reverential spirit which it instils, and in the ease of the female mind, 
for the softening influence which it producer 

The Bov, dir* Long then put another question, asking if it was not the 
custom in Eng tit id to have gardens attached to the schools* 

Miss Carpenter, in reply, acid that it was impossible to have gardens in 
tSm ordinary diiy-schools which were situated in populous towns, where 
every available spot of ground was built upon* “ in England” she said 
“we am dreadfully crowded Hero on the contrary, you have mnpk 
mom, and it lias surprised mo to find that you do not avail yoiirsejvts 
more extensively of tho resources thus afforded for adorning with shrubs 
amt flowers the compounds which surround your dwellings and even your 
schools* In England tbo people delight in lowers In London and 
other large towns the windows, even in the poorest neighbourhoods, are 
generally adorned with Hide pets containing plants which hear beautiful 
and fragrant flowers* 
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l bad expects. 1 in a trojiloai < m u try like this, where natures is so hvMi 
in gifts, tobrtvtt found in, nil your houso* a rich profusion of Ho worn ; you 
nmy ? i 1 dge, then, how great tti/- ? di8Bi3ftfctmerit has been, on- perceiving 
i hat neither among the working people in your towns, nor among the 
peasantry in your villages, are there any indications of a taste for flowers 
or gardening, Agricultural work and gardening are taught 
j&ngliah reformatory schools, anil the results obtained hav 


m our 
been most 


beneficial 71 

Thu President then rose and add roused the meeting as follows :— 

« It has now become my duty—moat pleasant to dischurge—to convoy to 
Miss Carpenter the thanks which you Imre embodied in the resolution 
just parsed. But before I do this in formal terms, I will, with your per- 
mission, make some very short observations npon one or two of the points 
which Miss Carpenter has presented to our notice in her lecture, She lifts 
spoken with satisfaction of the small show which young girls apparently 
make in the criminal class of this country, 1 think as far as my limited 
experience enables me to judge, that her remark might with almost equal 
force be applied to boys. During the short time that I have been engaged 
its the administration of justice in this Presidency, I have been struck 
with the parity of the juvenile offenders brought before our criminal 
com Ls, aw compared with the numbers of children who fall under the 
notice of the criminal tribunal* in England, In saying this, I speak of 
the general impassions left in rny memor y by nf own personal experience, 
and not upon the authority of any sort of statistics. If, however. 1 am 
right in this, and that children really do come less within the grasp of the 
police hero than in England, I would look for the cause not merely in the 
in trio iio character of the race, as Miss Carpenter does, but also in the 
joint family system of the people, and the domestic habits which it 
engenders, f >no of the groat merits of that system—and I will not 
conceal toy opinion that it also exhibits great demerits—is that the old 
aud feeble, the young and thoughtless, am almost always preserved from 
absolute want, and are thus protected from the temptation to those 
offences which are the special offspring of pauperism, Still boys do, no 
doubt, often appear io our police courts and even at our sessions, and for 
these a reformatory is urgently wanted, I believe that imprisonment 
works unmitigated harm upon them. With children, considered as a 
class of the community, imprisonment operates in scarcely any peioeptible 
degree as a deterrent from crime, I conceive that this must necessarily 
be the case everywhere, but I believe it to be more true here than in 
England. It follows, them from the comparative tmlommm of imprison* 
moot in the sense of a preventive cause, that it ought to be made the 
most of in the way of reformation. In England, thanks to the [*>rsever- 
ing : labours of Miss Carpenter and those, with whom aha has worked, 
reformatories for the young have become so entirely part of our jail 
system, that no Magistrate ever thinks of in dieting simple imprisonment 
on a child* When first it fell to mo at our criminal sessions, soon after l 
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mium out from England to pass sentence on uyoung boy, I inquired of 
the jailor whut would be the minimum sufficient to carry the child to a 
reformatory, and you may judge of the surprise with which 1 learned from 
him that there was no such thing as a prison reformatory in this country. 
From that day to this I have felt that the absence of a proper reformatory 
is a crying want, and sincerely trust that Miss Carpenter's ed'oris in thin 
direction may hoar qiecdy fruits, 

Mbs Carpenter has told us of her disappointment in finding this a 
flowerless country i and from what she has said, I should almost suppose 
that it hits escaped her to notice the particular season of the year in 
which t>he has come to us. It is true that during the current thvac months 
of the coltl reason, there is no great show of indigenous iiowfcrs. Had 
she* however* arrived hero at almost any lime of the other nine months, 
she could hardly hare spoken as she now has. The profusion of colour¬ 
ing and blossom which would have met her eye would, I think, have 
satisfied all her expectation. It happened to me to land in this country 
in the mils, and 1 certainly cannot easily exaggerate the delight which 
the exubmuiini of colour on tree and shrub alike then caused me. But 
probably had Miss Carpenter come at such a season, she would have 
omitted to notice, amid the brilliant profusion of wild flowers, the entire 
absence of all attempt at floral cultivation winch is, as she renn rky, con¬ 
spicuous about the dwellings of the lower classes all the year round* 
without exception* I quite agree with her that this feature is significant 
of a low condition of vitality of liner sensibilities and feelings of the 
people And the want of this kind of refinement is the more remarkable, 
because our neighbours, the Burmese, with a climate and condition of 
life very imilar to our own, are distinguished for their love of flowers, 
and the pleasure which they exhibit in their cultivation* You will me 
universally little gardens about the hjrfcs, dower pots suspended in the 
verandahs, and dowers most tastefully placed in the hair of the women* 

The importance which Mias Carpenter attributes to physical exercise 
and recreation iu the education of children is not, I am convinced* in any 
degree exaggerated. It is often, i believe, said that tbit climate is such 
as to render healthful exercise very difficult of attainment in a Bengal 
school For my own part I cannot understand how this can be. To refer 

once more to Bnrmah ; there with a climate very similar to sof own_ 

certainly I should say just as enervating in its.steamy boat and saturated 
atmosphere—these young people of all classes seem to take the utmost 
delight in out-door games and exercises* It quite recalled to mo old scones 
of toy own English University experience to witness the enthusiasm with 
which, high and low rushed to the river bank as spectators of a bojit-mro, 
and the demonstration of sympathy with the contending parties in their 
varying fortune. 

However, I will detain you no longer, but will proceed to offer to Miss 
C arpenter our united thanks in the terms of trie resolution. 

The President then thanked Miss Carpenter on behalf of the society, 
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T m runtD Monthly Mof the feesejst Session was 

AT THIS TheatrK OF '£JH E MffiDpCAL COLLEGE, ON THE 

18th January, 1867, 

The Hoidhle CL B. Phcar, President* in the chair. 

The president invited Major Malleson to proceed with his intended 
lecture on 44 the Empire of Akbar.” 

The lecturer commenced by describing, in connection with tho splen¬ 
dours of the late viceregal reception held at Agra, the spectacle which the 
magnificent monuments and splendid palaces of Akbav presented to the 
hundreds of thousands who visited the city of Agra in November lest. 
Those monuments ami palaces, said he, spoke m well to the vaatnesa of 
the fabric which Ale-bar built, as to the ability and grand conceptions of 
its architect, Jihibud-din Mahomed Akbar, the grandson of Baber 
and seventh in descent from Tamerlane* eldest son of the Emperor 
Ilumayuo, was bom on the 14th October 1542 at Amerkot, in the valley 
of the Indus where his father had fled for his life after having been 
defeated in a decisive battle on the Gauge* near Kanaui, after ten years 
constant warfare with Shir Khan Silt In 1555 however Hu may mi after 
having experienced many vicissitude;* of fortune at last achieved a great 
victory over Sekimder Snr at Sirhind and again ascended the throne of 
his ancestors after an exile of thirteen yearn But a few months later, he 
died, and his newly recovered territory still bidding from the contests 
for its possession, devolved upon his son -A.kbar, then but a few months 
<wer thirteen yearn old* When this event occuved, Akbar was in the 
Punjab, He had been sent thither shortly after the defeat of Sektuwfer 
£jur at Sirhirul, and there had i\ecompamed him, nominally as hi^ second, 
but really as his tutor and Adviser, Behr&m Khan, a Turkoman by birth, 
distinguished for his talents ml wli w* fidelity to the causa of the 
legitimate representative of the house of Timovir had been proved upon 
many a battle field. On bearing of the death of Huiu&yun, Akbar at once 
a sumed ail the ensigns of royalty Almost simultaneously with hi* 
accession to the throne, came the news of the loss of Cabul and a great 
part of Afghanistan ; scarcely later the startling intelligence readied 
him that Henni, the Hindu general of the last representative of the boat* 
of Hut had taken Agra and Delhi and was preparing; to consummate his 
victories by a march into the Him jab. Brhrdm Khan, however, was equal 
to the occasion. Accompanied by the youthful prince, he torched in the 
direction of 'Delhi, ebCCUatered He mu at Pauiput, avid utterly defeated 
and took him prisoner. Here a striking trait was noticed by the lecturer 
m the character of the young prince. Behr&m hud doomed Beam to 
death, and be wished that the young prince should earn the title of 
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of the Faith" by striking this first blow at one whom ho 
deemed aft iufidat But Akbar, deaf alike to the persuasions as to the 
entreaties of hie general, refused to strike a wounded enemy. And it was 
with a grief which his tender age prevented him from showing more openly 
that he beheld the irritated Belnim strike off the captain’s head with hi» 
own hand exclaiming as he did so “ 111-tiraed compassion will lose yon ui 
orapiro.’’ IBchrim who was virtually the rulor exercised his authority in a 
manner that tended to alienate the affection of the people from the rub 
of the Moguls. The persecution cf private individuals, their banishment, 
even their death at the insta nce, often by the sole orders of Bohr&m caused 
mistrust and discontent amongst the people which oven Akbar would noon 
hare found it difficult to allay. Akbar felt that it was necessary for 
him to act promptly. He accordingly proceeded unexpectedly to Delhi 
and issued an edict enjoining on all the great officers of the empire to 
obey no orders but his Own. Bahrain on his part, sensible of ilia helpless- 
ness in such a position, endeavoured first to mollify the king. -Bin Akbar 
answered Behrim’s submissiveiwaa by an exhortation to him to retire 
from power, and to seek, in a pilgrimage to Mecca, forgetfulness of the 
troubles and fatigues of n political career. Behratn appeared to comply 
with the requisition, hut proceeding towards the Punjab raised the stan 
dard of revolt. Akbar mu robed against him, totally defeated him and 
pursued him with such vigour that ho was forced to throw' himself on the 
mercy of the Emperor, Instead however of receiving Behiim as a con¬ 
quered enemy, he met him as his dtl comrade-as one whom he delighted 
to honour. He sent his nobles to meet him, seated him on his rig lit hand, 
amt bestowed upon him a dress of honour. 

Having proved his own ability and felt his power, he no longer even 
hesitated to offer him emplyment and honors. Itohrhm, however, wisely 
reverted W the idea of a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was accordingly honor¬ 
ably conducted to Guzerat, hut when about to embark for Arabia, ho 
was stabbed by an Affghau, whose father, years before, had been killed by 
his orders, 

After noticing the various military achievements of Akbar against the 
several Raiputaua States, his conquest of Guzornt, his contest against 
the descendants of the Afghan family of Shir Shall bur in Bengal, his 
suppression of the rebeliou of hia brother Him Hakim in Cabul, h ' 
terrible conflict with the inhabitants of the Eusafine country, his conquest 
of Kashmir oven then known as the Paradise of .Hindustan, aud the 
establishment of his authority in west Afghanistan and finally in the 
Deccan, the lecturer proceeded to compare the administration of Akbar 
marked by the wise laws enacted by him ensuring justice and toleration 
to all bis subjects with that of Ui» European contemporaries. “ Compare” 
said ho, “the enlightened Mahomedan of Hindustan who shrank Irom 
blood and executions with the sovereigns of our own England who lived 
during the same period. Compare him with the ferocious Henry the 8th, 
the selfish and ambitious regent a, Somerset and Northumberland, with 
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bloody Mary ! Centrist the universal tolenmee of Hindustan with the 
fires of Bin ith field! Even Elizabeth herself would suffer by the com- 
The decapitation of Essex stands in no favorable light by the 
side of the pardon of Bahram. while the feeling which prompted the death 
of the Queen of Boots could never have arisen in the spirit of the man. 
who condoned the rebellion of his brother, Look again at Trance, for 
fifty years of the same period under the lies pit: able Government of the 
most contemptible of men, the three last sovereigns of the house of Valois ; 
at Spain, the loading State of Itorope, crushed arid tram pled upon by the 
brutal bigotry of Philip the 2nd, Wlmt a contrast do the two names 
present. Had the enlightened Akbar succeeded to the throne of Oh, odes 
the fifth who can doubt that great country would have tak^u a lore- 
most place hi all that nourishes the vitality and tends b> tho a&vanoemttit 
of a nation, that she would never have known the degraded position to 
which idle lias new fallen V* 

Most certainly in the case of Akbar, the lecturer observed, that hi a 
broad and liberal policy bore rich fruits* The admission of Hindus*-— 
stranger* in race and alien in religion—to the ooratnand of his armies, to 
the government of his provinces, concurrently with Mahomedaus, acquired 
for his government the confidence of the entire Hindu community. The 
fiimncial system of Todiir Mull helped much to lighten the burdens that 
weighed lipoa agriculture. He abolished the capitation tax upon the 
Hindus, a tax upon meetings for the performance of religious ceremonies, 
and very many other imposts that pressed mere socially upon the poorer 
jmrtion of the popnlai ion. But the emperor did more mm than that. 
Finding that great hardship resulted to the agricultural intercto, tw well 
as icas to the revenue, from the absence of a fixed principle upon which 
to levy fbe laud tax, he, after the most careful enquiry, took the average 
of tho rates of collection for the ton years between tho fifteenth and 
twenty-fourth year of his reign and feed that as a permanent settlement 
for the turn years to come. Mo enjoined on all his officers strict integrity, 
justice and consideration. The learned lecturer here read & tolling extract 
from the Institutes of Akbar containing his instructions to in* </>Uoctorn 
of revenue. 

11 But Ak bar's great scheme” continued the lecturer w co;uproh^ded 
something much more than the enforcement of rigid justice and the 
assurance of complete tolerance to hi- subject He encouraged literature, 
the arts, and sciences Every labor which depended upon intri finance 
met with his full and hearty support. He appears to have felt that the 
great and certain cud of education was to free mankind from every sort 
of prejudice.” 

In contrasting at the end such a Government as that of Akbar’s with 
that under which we are all living, the lecturer gave utterance to the 
following forcible nentiment^ “ How was it then” said he, ** that thin fore¬ 
igner, with ilia body of adventurers to support him, succeeded in that 
particular point. in which we have so generally failed, pis, in conciliating 
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■ of tbe people? ! believe that the reason simply was that he 

did nor give all the offices in the State to that bod)' of adventurers. He 
had, on the contrary, Bine)us to command his arime& and to govern his 
provinces He made as little distinction on accounf of nationality as of 
creed. Had a satrap misgoverned a province in his time, as the Rajah nf 
Mysore misgoverned Mysore in our own, Akbar would undoubtedly have 
displaced that Rajah, hut he would have sent a Dinkur Ra> to succeed 
him. It would .thus have been impossible to misconstrue his motive# or 
to accuse him of lust of territory or of tyranny. It is true that we pro 
fess to be animated by the same motive#, that we declare it to be our sole 
object to educate the natives of this country to self trover mnent 1 It i& a 
fact that by slow but gradual steps they are being admitted to the higher 
offices of the State* Ami I coDSCienti^ttsly believe, however it may germ to 
some who may think mir steps too uncertain, sometime even retrograde, 
that this is the real tendency of our Government* The result depends 
mainly, if not entirely to the progress made by the people of Hiudosiau 
I cannot doubt that one great reason which prompted Akliar to confer 
the high offices of State upon Hindus was on account of the ability, the 
integrity, the sup eriority of talents that they displayed. But the world is 
advanced much now since the days of Akbar, The successors of the 
adventurers who followed Clive are better administrator# than the adven¬ 
turers wlm followed the son of Huraaym. It is for the people of Hindus¬ 
tan to point the moral, Let them shew themselves in all things capable, 
let them cast aside those prejudices which weigh them down with the 
weight of ignorant ages ; let them shew themselves as enlightened as the 
most enlightened monarch of Hindustan, and k is certain that they will 
then no longer have to complain that India is hot even in this respect 
governed on the principle 1 of AktmrT 

The lecturer who was repeatedly cheered sat down amidst loud and 
prolonged applause- 


The fourth Monthly Meeting of the present Session was 

HELP AT THE TfM \TIU5 OF THfc MEDICAL COLLEGE ON THE 

lim of February,. ISO". 

A fter the preliminary untire had been £one through Mr, Lobb rose and 
ardd, that during the past and the present session of the Betbune Society, 
be remembers to have heard but •one address from a native gentleman, the 
other lecture-* having been delivered by Europeans- He hoped that the 
Society would encourage and invite educated natives to come forward and 
deliver lectures at the Society's monthly meetings. 

The President observed that offers of lectures from native gentlemen 
would itwevs hnd welcome at the hands of the Society, and would be 
preferred In those of Europeans. Baba KUsury Chand Mittfr remarked 
that the Society's records would shew that e^ceptin^ at a ftw y t -sessions 
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of the Society, th*?re ha* always been a preponder an ce of native lecturers. 

The President then invited the IDv, Mr* Don to proceed with his lec¬ 
ture on 11 Oliver Cromwell/* in which he treated of Cromwells rise and 
character the Puritans, and the effect of Cromwell's religions principles 
on bis public am* 


The Pi Fra Monthly Meeting of the Present Session wa^ 

HELD AT THE THEaTIIE OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

on the 14m March, 1BD7. 

After the dose of the introductory business. The President invited 
Babu Kaj Krishna M uAerjea to proceed with hie lecture on “ Hindu 
Philosophy.” 

The lecturer commenced by remarking that man is by his nature a phi¬ 
losopher and that philosophising b as much a characteristic of human 
existence aa breathing or thinking. It would therefore be absurd to say 
thy.: philosophy was the peculiar property of any particular people, though 
in the natural love of man for carrying up ail knowledge to unity, attempts 
have been made cm one hand to prove that the philosophy uf Greece wan 
derived from that of India and ou the other that the Hindu philosophy 
was derived from the Greek, The lecturer however had sufficient evidence 
before him to lot line him to the opinion that both the systems of philo¬ 


sophy were ijulte independent of each other. 

He then proceeded lo remark that the earliest philosophical speculations 
of the Hindus occur in the Vedas m which distinction is made for the 
first time between the Ego and ilia Non-Ego, or mind and matter. The 
JjLig Veda gives a remarkable hymn on the origin of the world, and many 
more on the nature and Attributes of the Deity 

From the Ycitic the lecturer passed to the Sutra period, when, on a 
sudden, different philosophical system a appeared. In his opinion the 
theory that the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy had a Bud- 
his tic origin learned un tun able. That theory was founded on ceruua resem-' 
biances between the teachings of Sakya Muni and the systems referred to 
on the subject of human suffering and misery in this world. But sufficient 
causes, he said, might be found in the accidents of soil and climate to 
account for the melancholy mcditativeness which distinguished t he philo¬ 
sophers of the Sutra period from the enraptured bards of the Veduc age- 
The life-enjoying Aryans of the North, occupying during the Vedic period 
a compaiatively colder climate, knew little of the ills of life During the 
Sutra period, the hot countries constituting the plain of the Ganges in 
which they resided, not only multiplied the evils of life but increased their 
susceptibility to pain and suffering. There bad also been in the interval 
a vast intellectual progress producing a km tier appreciation of pain. 

the nix systems of Hindu Philosophy are the Puiva Mimansa, the 
Uttara MtmaiSsii, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the Vaieheshika, and the Nyaya, 
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The first two, the lecturer observed, are theological, the next two meta- 
physical and the last two logical- The great object with every one of 
these systems is the eternal cessation of trouble and grief and anxiety and 
all the systems sigree in maintaining that the only means of obtaining 
mukti (final libera non) is the knowledge or contemplation of the reality. 
The real and eternal, according to the Sankhya philosophy, are Nature 
and Soul, from a mysterious union of which are successively developed* 
intelligence, consciousness, the five subtle grosser elements, the six organs 
of action- According to the logical school the eternal substances arc 
atoms, space and tiin * and soul, animal and divine. Atoms and animal 
souls existing from eternity were placed in their present position by the 
Supreme Soul The idea of creation, the lecturer remarked* is thus 
absent from the logical system, as also it is from the Sankhya. According 
to the Vedant, all things that exist are either per se phenomenal or seem¬ 
ing. The objects of dreams have only a seeming existence, the things 
perceived by the senses are phenominally existent;—God alone exists 
per xe. In this system too* the lecturer observed, there is no idea of crea¬ 
tion out of nothing. Creation is but an evolution from the Diety, Bo 
being at once the material and formal cause of the Universe. 

From the problem of the oritrin of thing#, the lecturer turned to consider 
the question of the origin of kn wleclge, And here the fact that strikes 
us most, said be, is that, whilst in Europe there have bum two counter 
theories, namely* nationalism and Sensationalism, in India all knowledge 
has been traced to experience to the entire exclusion of intuition. With 
the exception* perhaps of the English, the Hindu have trusted more to 
experience than any other nation that has pbilosophiaed. There is no trace 
of Trafiscendentailam anywhere though there is something of Mysticism. 
It ns therefore not unreasonable to hope that when this natural love of 
experience shall be properly directed, the Hindu mind will make vast and 
rapid progress in the science of experiment and observation. 

The President then said: — Gentleman* when you get outside the gates 
of this building after this meeting is over, if you will look up, you will see 
above and around you a firmament studded everywere with innumerable 
brilliant points of light If you will further take the trouble to inquire of the 
poor ignorant people who inhabit the apologies for houses which stand near 


at hand* if you wdl inquire of them what is their notion on the subject, 
you will probably find that their minds have not carried them beyond the 
idea of a he mi-spherical surface covered with bright spots* And certainly 
they will have no conception of the methods by which any bettor informa¬ 
tion may be arrived at. Yet, 1 need scarcely tell you- the reasoning powers 
of man have conducted him to much knowledge with regard to the sun, 
moon* stars and other celestial phenomena. We know the dimensions of 
the sun, moon, and planets--we know the distances of these bodies from 
the earth with great exactness, in some instances to the fraction of a mile 
I could weary you with the enumeration of the details, which we know 
of the heavenly bodies. And all these things we know, 1 do not hesitate 
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tj sfty T as well as we know anything in this world- They are the conclu¬ 
sions of Astronomical s jence. Then can we uvtb d asking what we mean 
by “ku mt i n g '': Wh at i s kno wl: W hat a re t h e rdaii ons b ehv e en tb p 

mind or rp&zoning powers of m.au, his perceptive faculties and utl that 
lies outside him } The subject of this inquiry is philosophy, and it is per¬ 
haps* not a little remarkable that it ban (aa t believe} in almtmt all countries 
engaged the attention of thinking men* before science proper, or the study 
of the objective facts of the world, has ever been seriously entered upon. 
The President here enlarged upon the importance and kite resting nature 
of the subject, and pointed out the futility of attempting (as some vveil in- 
tentinned persons ts^enx clisphsed) to set iitwits to the inquiries which the 
hanum intellect should pursue with regard to it* Neither was ft desirable, 
even if pos-dhfe* that the philosophy of all pen pie should lit; pressed into 
the Hama mould, lie defended the German system from the charges of i 
preceding speakt r, ami expressed his belief that all investigations honestly 
instituted, and intelligently persevered in, would necessarily produce results 
of value 10 th« human race Ho co j. eluded by Lh»uking tW lecturer for 
\m excellent essay, and congratulated him upon having successfully vindi¬ 
cated the character of Ins country’s philosophy- Ho far from Hindu phi jo- 
sophy being visionary ami unreal, it appeared to be entirely rt alisiic in m 
structure Whatever might he the value of the results which it had yet 
reached, it* foundation was experience and its constant appeal was to obse* 
valtou* Tin President then after formally conveying the thank- of the 
Meeting to Bflbu Raj Krishna _\fukerjyea s declared the Meeting at an end. 


A SPECIAL HEFTING OF THE ReTHTINE SOCIETY WAS HELD AT THE 
THKAJWE OF THE MEOlOAi* COLLEGE ON THE ^lHT AhRIL, I 8G7, 

TO LISTEN TO AN AKD&K&S FftOW MjPTtT K LYMRA 8w/, \JY, 

Memoek of the Legislative Council of Ceylon on 
THE SUBJECT OF JUS TRAVELS IX NOUTilBflN InOIA- 

The Hon "hie J B Pbear. President, in the chair. 

There being no preliminary business demanding the attention of mem- * 
hers, the Pustdeui invited Mi. Kumara bwamy it) proceed with his in¬ 
tended lecture, 

‘The lecturer commenced by stating that he very reluctantly appeared on 
the platform that night, as in the midst of the wear and tear of rapid 
travelling he had but little or no time to give to the preparation of the 
lecture. Yet m he was not required to discourse on any learned theme; 
He ventured to think he might possibly interest his audience by recounting 
to them some of the reminiscence of his travels up-country and by con¬ 
cluding bis address with some genera) observations bearing on the import¬ 
ance of traveling as a means of national education and improvement, 
Benares and its varied associations were prominently dealt with. Its 
connection with its sisters brine of Rami^eiam in the south of India ,vas 






shown anil a vivid account given of tin? uninterrupted communication kept 
up between these places by: the numerous |iil^rirny. who travel from Bemucw 
to R'luns^eram and vice versa Auction was then directed to an intervi«5W 
which the lector r had with mo Gyunfosophisus who flourish in all theii 
nakedness in some of the ghats adjoining the renowned Mucker uikn 
(nterview it ciuilil hardly he called how-even at these pieces of *living stone” 
never uttered a Word though they allowed them selves to be led and pull <1 
about without any remonstrance or dislike They were both of Tamil origin, 

One of them wa » called Ttdugu Swatny and ha been known to reside at 
Benares for nearly 3u or 4D years past, lie was oirni imprisoned for tin* 

hideCent exposure 1 ’ of his person* but neither incarceration nor pm on 
discipline made any hu p res "doii on him urid accordingly he has been re¬ 
leased ajntl he now roams about, the ghats of Benares, the cynosure of all 
eyes, surrounded by men and boys who press round him and Uias him, 
reputed to be a philosopher arid respected as a saint, hut Wading the lifts 
of a beast and wallowing in dirt and filths He looked perfectly serene, 
happy and con ten Led Such was then a specimen of these Indian as ce Lies 
who did not fail to attract the attention of even the Greek hUtoruura who, 
iti bygone ages, accompanied Alexander during his,invasion of India 

Amongst other lucid cuts connected with his visit to the sacred city of j 

the Hindus, the lecturer e np'imuzed the mode of worshipping and prayer 
adopted by some of the Mahajnns and ministers of this land The I>cvv;m 
of a Chi: f seen rambling about the precinct# ol '■ Bishwcshar in the . 

golden temple, attended by ft sowar before him and anotller behind Him 
I bis re-idled to the lecturer’s mind whal. lie had seen at Rom - Uoriug 
lire can on us ition <d a saint, Pius XI. was attended by no end of priests 
and was escorted into ,St, Peters, by the *' Garde NobilcT VVheu all had 
settled dmvn to prayer and were on their kntvs, the Pope was nWo stun, 
kneeling im a silk cushion, with the Bible spread before him. Here then 
vv;:,s the very Rev PuntilF engaged in solemn prayer and in invoking 
the divine Ideasing, But around him glistened drawn swords held erect 
by iii uj picked younjg men uf the ,l Gan]. Nobile. these men stood on 
the four corner* of the spot where the Pope then was and looked as proud 
ami martial ami haughty as Romans alone could be- If however looked 
mightily strange that the aid of the Mertifui Father above should be 
sought for only with the aid of drawn swards. This However it appeared 
was no specially of Roman worship for in the temples here and specially 
at Remire*, the Rour- of India, there are rbeu to be found who could not 
divest, themselves of their pomp and show even sfiil iri the act of devo¬ 
tion. 

The Benares College engaged special attention. There was no buibliag 
devoted to educational purposes in all India to I rompared with it. It wass 
the gem of Indian Colleger And in reference to it tim ketnm- narrated 
an interview which he had with M* Victor Cousin ?>i the French Institute, 
and the forint! or of modern '*■ Ketecfcrrsin," Recmdng the lac Hirer with 
acclamation and delight as on coming u desburds do Ganges 3 the French 


o 
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philosopher impressed on his Indian 
necessity of having 11 college *sur lea B 
tion of HaulerU literature and science. 


ihi« wish of perhaps fue greatest of modern European * avails wan l ttl.fi lied 
in the. exirii irce of such ft noble iustitmi-n as the Benares College in 
Benares itself, the eery stronghold of all Hindu leanihi*; and plnl oKO[>liV. 
U nv thankful also *lmuhi all Hindu* ha that Macaulay’* invective* 


against all Hindu learning had not so far succeeded as to impair the 
nse/iiln^ss of such an h.stifcuuou as the present. 


The ditfereiJce ip the Temple Architecture rtf Northern and Southern. 


India, was then tleliueaied, and after touching an many other minor points 
connected therewith, the lecturer proceeded to the second part nt his dis¬ 
course and expressed himself nearly as follows :— 

- Mr. Eresident, f,-r perhaps the first time then in the history of our 
f iUierlomh India, a Southern Mtiiilu finds himself in the potion of a 
h'Cinrer before an audience of Northern Hiiynus in this the Metropolis of 
Urt Indian Empire. Would it he unwise tu dwell awhile on the sigutfi- 
c,>nce of this fact itself } Reflect on it and see whet her you cannot trace 
nay connection with it of the progress and advancement of tins country and 
its people. [)oc* it not shenv that wu IJnidus have gradually awakened to 
ihe Unowlege.pf the fact that if we ore to attain the position which we 
rilitjyh! endeavour to occupy in the sralv of uwilern nations, wo must strive 
j^now each other hettcr thuti we hive been used to do Imbmm Dia- 
trvaea, d (Terence of language, difficulties m travelling, and ah we «dl 
"hriste, have interposed numerous uboisteW and have prevented the conies- 
rung iunt one homogenous snsMSU of a race, only, second tn too linnet: m 
point, of numerical an I intellectual capacity It is not for me to describe 
L„ you the evils which have beset ns lor tens of centuries pm in conse¬ 
quence of this want of tidhknmvlcdgv, if l may use such an expression 
to indicate u nation's want of knowing itself. 

How Inti* does the Sikh or the Punjab* know mir Hahns of Bengali 
What does the latter know of the Tamil of the Madras Presidency and 
the Rajputs of the Western and Central' parts of India 3 And yet, the 
Si Ml* and Mfihoruedana exceed, from what 1 Have seen in all the various 
parts ui India, the Hindu* everywhere in H resemblts cadi other in nil 
, t -scse.mml matters, in their traits of character, in their modes of thinking. 
iu their social institutions, and even in their dress and amusementa. Why 
then should uut Hus rate, numerically strong, become also national and 
efficacious hy being welded into one tnasu instead of being divided suul 
disintegrated into numerous ami powerless nationalities. There are stea¬ 
mer* and railways and telegraphs annihilating disU^ce and time and 
placing it within the reach of any baan of ordinary mean* to go forth 
from his own lair and see and study what there is tn be seen and studied 
eUevvVitrre, Now we have also in the Eng!mil language, a common luiffttc* 
frunru which enables us to p ace ourselves in cummumcation with each 
to h*r ever where. TfO nf your ijjstinguisbed ' punti yiuen, Bahn* De- 
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bender Nath Tagore and Keshuh Chnmler Sen, I learnt with pleasure, 
visiter] a year or two years ago the South of India, and I regret iha* my 
absence in Europe then proven ltd ms from seeing them, lkaowateo 
that the learned and distinguished Dr. 13haw Daji of Bombay and hte 
friends paid yon a while ago, though but a Hying visit, and here 1 am, 
though hut a humble unit of this great Hindu race, to fulfil my share of 
this great national task. But instead of these visit's being few and far 
between, hs they are now, they should be more frequent. Instead of 
being extraordinary, they should be every day occurrences. Nay more 
than this, 1 would go so far as to suggest the importance of colonies of 
Hindus from the South, selling in the North and nice tersu. Before 
the national welding which 1 for one so much desiderate as an event of 
great importance to m, can be an accomplished fact, such settlements 
must take place. At all events in die Head Quarters of Government 
there must be Hindus representing ad parts of India. In order that nil 
parts of India, and all section a of Hindus, might be equally cared for, 
men from every creek and corner of jl must find their way to the prin¬ 
cipal capital, 

"1 -shall now proceed ui make a few remarks on the subject of education, 
There is very little of practical education amongst u*. We are all 
book'worms —we read Milton and Shakespeare; study Homer and Horace, 
but there are very few practical men amongst us* It is a disgrace that ns 
yet no ocean streamer or ship is commanded by a Hindu. Even the 
Japanese are ah 'ad of ns in great many respects. We, Hindus, have 
never had :in eye to the practical Wc were always dreaming and con- 
tempi sting. We lived in the future and the past than in the present. 
Our education must therefore be more diversified. Instead of rearing up 
;’i band of lawyers and Govern incut clerks annually, we must raise a 
supply of engineers and ship-builders, railway contractors and road 
makers. Any nation to be ^reat now-a-daya must be a sea-faring race. 
Even the over-ridden Turks have taken to the commanding of ships and 
the Japanese are not behind them in this respect. 

Let us nut therefore forges tr> make the education of our countryrnen 
more practical tbim it has hitherto been, for all the lovers of this country, 
and its people must agree in the position that India could not make any 
lasting or useful progress till her people is taught not only to plead and 
expound law, decide eases, write accounts and collect revenues, but also 
to irrigate und cultivate their fields better, to manufacture their own gears, 
to supervise their own telegraphy, to construct their own buildings and 
railways, and ten though not the least, to navigate their own ships. 

Mr. Ci, M. Tagore next addressed the Meeting, but while speaking, a 
question of order arosu winch being disposed of by the President, Mr. 
Tagore prece ded with his remarks on the lecture, expressing his dissent 
from certain views advocated by the lecturer. 

The Presidijnt then rose and said that the animated and entertaining 
speeches which had just been listened to, rendered it more titan usually 






<tx\}i Jmiim Pheur on unity amid diversity in India, 

eysy for him to bring iba disjeUasson to ft do*v. fSe might well 

content hiirmdf with asking their vote of thanks to the lecturer. Ihn L« 
wished to give his modicum of support to the proposition which Mr. 
Stoidv had urged upon them. When India was looked at as a whole, the 
apparent unifuinity. everywhere in social add economical matters was very 
striking. luir instancy the external features of paddy cultivat:on were 
identical on the Jumna and the hanks of the Caveryv I he little nurse ns, 
the transplanting, the very action and even altitudes of the pi.inters, their 
arrangement across the field as they set the plant, tin; obliquity of inner- 
truii in the mud, every the minutest particular connected with the opera¬ 
tion is m exactly the .same in the North-West and in the extreme South, 
that an observer, without other clues, could not possibly tell that the two 
localities were not contiguous. The picture framed by the window of the 
Railway carriage would he truthful for alt parts of India alike. At* a coro 
trust to tliis, he rntobt mention that in England almost every county had 
its style of pi anting and cultivating the cereal crops. Rut the paddy 
ii l id was only an instance nit of many. Examples of unity in habit and 
ways from the Ganges to the Ceylon might be drawn from other sources. 
And yet with all these elements of unity at the bottom how great was tte 
actual segregation of the different portions of the people, fit agreed 
with the lecturer that intercom in uuicathiri of the different population 
was greatly to be desired. If they wire ever to have large and worthy 
purposes, iheae were most likely to bejnuided upon a common aspiration. 
Ev^n if i bey looked a little into cloudlsnd it won id be the better tor them, 
so long as they took broad instead of narrow views. Nothing but good 
could come of encouragement of travel among the middle and well-to-do 
classes of all parts of this vast country. The sensitiveness and dread of 
risking much that they hold precious in religious matter^ would, he trust¬ 
ed, wear away or he found groundless He, as a heretic in their sight, 
might be permitted id express the hope that the time would come when 
they would discover that the God of their fathers bad not realty placed 
any insuperable obstacle in the way of the freest intercourse with their 
human fellow-creatures, and that there was no one from whom thay might 


not usefully learn something. He, thought the lecturer had undervalued 
the amount of the foreign Indian dement constantly to bo found in 
Calcutta. The Settys and Moguls were always here carrying on permanent 
business in considerable numbers, and the North-West was largely repre¬ 
sented. lb' President conducted by putting the resolution to ibe Meet 
iug, . od on its being carried with acclamation, tendered the thanks of the 
Society to the lecturer. 


Mr. Kumar Swatay thanked the audience for the cordial reception 
which they had given him and added that he, as a Hindu, could, not lore 
go the opportunity that was presented to him that night for offering Ins 
heartfelt thanks to the President, Mr. Justice Hi car, as also to other 
European gentle men in India who took such lively interest in native prt> 
gicss and advancement, ll is the duty of the, Lyuives to express thni 
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those men who occupy eminent 
Uth Court. or m Governors t. 
Provinces, to know that when they retire from their work hers, nothing 
vvijuhi tend so much to make the rertiiriE,scenes of their Indian career 
pleasant as the iho&jtbt that they had not neglected the grand opportunities 
which were offered to them here to do good ami assist m the regeneration 
of an important and numerous Section of the great Hindu family. Mr. 
Swamy then replied to some of the native speakers who. He was sorry la 
dml, had quite misunderstood him Me was not an advocate of pure v 
Sanscrit education ; ail that be mid was that the study of it should not 
He altnffccther - i iriectsd, No man appreciated more than he Mr, Swamp 
did a purely Kurupeao education ; yet it would be a pity to pay no atten¬ 
tion whatever to oriental karmpjg while all Europe was busy in exploring 
and developing it. 

Mr. Swansy having resumed lib seat, the Meeting separated at a little 
pa si. I it o'clock* 
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session mr m, 

Ttik nmp Monthly Msijtnta of the PivmBNT SsifsroN was mu > 
at thjj Theatre of tub Medical College- ox *Ebursbay, 
the 28tu November, 1867. 

The Him'ble Mr Justice Phear, President, in tin 5 chair. 

The President* rising, referred to certain matters which bad pmiously 
engaged the attention of the Council of the Society 

He first alluded in feeling terms to the loss the Society had sustained 
Hy the death of the Hou’ble Mr. Justice Shamhhu Nath Pundit, One 
of their earnest members, he said, had been lost to them ; and speaking 
for himself, he would add, one of.the first gentlemen of Benga: and one of 
the most learned Judges of the High Court, He had been for more than 
three years a member »f the Court in which that Moulds gentleman also 
held a seat ; and he wan honestly hound to say that, whether he considered 
hi* character as a gentleman with whom he (the President) was called 
upon to mix in society, a*- a* a colleague from whom ho sought assistance 
in coming to opinions upon judicial matters brought before the t'onrt T 
he found him in the first rank. As a member of the Bethupe Society, hi* 
(the President's) experience did not enable Him to say very much ; but he 
knew from what the late lamented judge bad biro Held told Him that lie al¬ 
ways had the success of the Society at heart. The deceased judge bad 
Seen removed from their midst, and he, (the President) thought it was 
due to his memory that not only a tribute such aa that Society could give 
Him Tumid he paid, hut that he should ^ay what be had said from personal 
excellence and personal knowledge of the dm-astd getitlo^mn. 
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gV^ritude; Hut it must also he gratifying to 
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President then intimated to the Meeting that the Council* 
^‘--"agreed to confer the Vice-President of the Society held by the late 
Hon’hle Bhutnboo Nath Pundit upon the flev. K. M. Btmerjea whose 
umvemliy acknowledge# talents, learning and scholarship, in their opi¬ 
nion, most eminently fitted him for that post. The proposition was 
received with load cheers, 

The President tlien referred to the existing state of the. different 
Section h of the Society which he regretted to observe have not been in 
working order for some years past The Council, he said, have therefore 
recommended that the Sections be re-organised, and the following gen* 
tietnen elected as Presidents and Secretaries for them respectively 


Section on Education. 


H. Woodrow* Esq. 

Babu Rajendra Nath Mittra, 

j The Kev. K. M. 11a tierjea, 

Babu Grish Chumler Ghosc, 
Dr. Ewart, 

Babn id, arm y LolII) 6y, 

The Kev. J. Long, . 

He v L 1 Belmry D£y, 

Do. on Native Female 1 The HwuoraMe ML .7office . 

Dwarka Nauth M liter, 

Babu Hamsun ker Das* 


Section cm Literature 1 
and Philosophy 

Ditto on Sanitation 

J)itt o on Sociulogy , 


improvement, 


j 


. r 


President. 

Secretary, 

President* 

Swetary, 

President* 

Secretary, 
I'resident* 
Secretary. 

?*rmde/U. 

Secretary. 


No names, he said, were yet proposed for the Section on Arts and 
Science ; but he drew attention to the fact, that in the list above given, 
there were four new names which, he trusted would at oneo be accepted 
as a guarantee of the success of the sections to which they are elected, 
namely, the Rev. K $L Ranmjea, Dr. Ewart, Tabu K&nny Lai Dey, 
and the ILnPble Mr* Justice Dwarkauant|i Matter. The last mentioned 
gentleman, he said, succeeds Kumar llarenrira Krishna Bahadoor, who 
had recently withdrawn from his connection with tha Society. 

The Secretary by desire of tha President hare read the following ex¬ 
tract from the Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council of tfe* Society 
held on the Kith August 1887, relative to Kumar PI are n dr a Krishna's 
resignation. 

Head a letter from Kumar Harendra Krishna Rnhadoor intimating to 
the Council his desire to withdraw from his connection wir.h the Soc:. : v 
and tendering Ids resignation accordingly. 

“ Resolved, that the resignation of Komar Ilarondra Krishna be a 
oepted by the Council, and that an ex press ion of their regret at Jus 
separation and a sense of their appreciation of the services rendered by 
him a* President of the Female improvement Section of the Society be 
conveyed to him officially by the Secretary 
“ The Council at the same time agreed to .submit to the Society the 
following report in connection with the inquiry made at the last. Meet¬ 
ing by Babu Oimudar Kumar Cbatterjea. whether fl-c address presented 
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Beadon at the Bebbune Pomelo Bohool emanated from the 
Society or from the Section of the Society of which Kumar Hartmdm 
Krishna was Preside at. 

ik The Council dcsim to report that the address presented to Mir Cecil 
Eeadon did not proceed from the Society ui- even from the Section on 
Female improvement Of v, hi eh Kumar Karen dm Krishna was the Presi¬ 
dent. The circumstance* under whi ch t he Circular con veiling the ife'et- 
ing to present the address was signed by Kumar HumiJra Krishna m 
President of the Section referred to are not. known, and as that gentleman 
is unfortunately no longer a member of the Society, the UounexJ do not 
consider it nocc&sary to enquire further into the matter 

The report was unanimously accepted. 

The president thou said that bo had much satisfaction hi being able to 
announce that the 3 atm it of Dr. Ikitf for which the Society subscribed 
huud&umtdy has just arrived, and was to ho seen at the shop of Mesarn 
G. 0. Hay and C t\ f who bud kindly und rtakeu to exhibit it. 

Dr. Itobsou then at the request of the President mad the report of the 
Found.-.! Committee which was as follows :— 

'*< The receipts for the your amounted to Rs. 495*0-0 ; the disburse- 
menu to Rs. 487-1 l-ti f ieavii * a balance of Us, 7-*UMS iu the Treasurers 
hands at the beginning of the present session. 

14 In order to facilitate tho realisation of subscriptions due to the Society 
the Committee recon1 11 liijtdt that. the mimes and artdresm nf new members' 
should he given in writing by their propose^ to the Secretary fur the 
use of the Treasurer, They al > reeeommemi that the Society's Birear h& 
instructed to present hie hill to new mmnbera within a month of their 
election." 

The report was unanimously adopted and the feeommendatiou of tho 
Committee agreed to, 

Jfr, Justice Phcar then proceeded to deliver his in tomb'd lecture on 
« Woman Tochers for Wmnm” Babu Kmovy Chaml ilittor was called 
upon to take temporary charge of the chair. 

The lecturer commenced by paying that os far m his judgment went, 
the social and donigtttic condition of the women of this coum ry was a 
relit, nf a pniniri ye stai 4; of civiliifiatami—that kind of civilization which 
hkslsuivs the excellence of woman rather with regard to the exigencies of 
man’s ^Rvdmess and her capacity for satisfying them than with reference 
to any other standard which at tbo present day is recognized m bring 
Euh 'late- tu i uioil actual |eiugs. Be pointed out the mischief of allowing 
one half the intellect of the human race to remain uncultured Un¬ 
iaught and inexperienced women, ho said, in all quarters of the globe 
funriah the strange>t and the broadest foothold for supeitstitioo amt im¬ 
posture. He knew however the difficulty attendant m intermeddling 
with social con veutioindi ties, ami it was not to him, snip rising that igno- 
rau seclusion, restricted acquaintance with the vjut number of things 
that intellectual h angs and members of society ought to kyow, was still 
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the order of :he day with f>m half tho turnout race In fins part uf the 
world- fh\ however, was conv inced that there are at present many in 
this country who feel that t he education of the women of their families 
does not eoFresjxmd with the position which they themselves have at- 
tahieJ in knowledge, in experience and in culture and that by soxnb 
means, bettei or worse, the women of Bengal must he educated or placed 
in a hotter state of education and knowledge than that in which ' hey are 
mnv satisfied to remain- Before proceeding to discuss how t hat end 
might he best achieved, he ci-dined what in his opinion seemed tho throe 
important processes involved in education considered in reference to 
women, as well m to men, namely, information, cult tiro of the intellect 
arid cult)*re of the feelings which include* the instilling of true principle 
of rn o ml a ai 3 d aoe i al 1 > e h a v i our. In th is last r esj >e c 1, h a w Lid* i t w t ■ * 
impossible that an untutored girl can he converted into an educated and 
refined woman except through the force of example, except "through, the 
medium of woman's teaching The education of girls ranging from 0 to 
Ip and 12 years old by amiable, well-meaning and teamed pundits was no 
doubt good so far a* it wont ; but what they acquire w » w *>nly something 
of reading, something of arithmetic and perhaps geography ; but there 


were some thing* essential to a degree to the education of a woman 
which a man could not possibly impart—maidenly modesty and delicacy 
of feeling should be instilled fr n the very earliest ymm ; but for a 
pundit in the sehoobromu to approach much that falls within the area of 
women teacher* would he in itself a breach of delicacy. 

If the point was conceded that worn on should bo used as teacher* of 
girls in this country, then au .h teachers, he argued, must come out of 
tho homes of the natives themselves. After pointing out the in: port mice 
of estiibliehiug Normal Schools for training up female teachers* he exhort¬ 
ed his audience to divest their min da of my fears which they might 
entertain us to the result of converting their women into an educated 
class. 14 We Europeans 1 *—he said, “have fortunately fur ourselves taken 
this step already, at any rate, me have made a great portion of that 
advance which you are just now shrink:ug from entering upon, and there 
are many of us—I would, X could siiy of all of us—who would be most 
glad to open our floor*, and to lot you come iu and sec our owfi done: side 
life, 1 do not mean that life in which we show ourselves publicly in huge 
assemblies, and which wo ourselves do not feel familiar with ; but 1 speak, 
of that inner—that domestic life which is to be found in our hous,*? -every 
day and every hour, And if you come there, 1 fool assured that you will 
go away again, gentle men, ready to own that domesticity may be ruled 
over, managed by the educated won un ; that the burden of the material 
cares and domestic an&ogeinem* may he discharged by tho possessor of 
the highest intelligence quite as well us hv one whoso diameter bad boon 
formed according to the ideal of sirdusfcm. And 1 should be .surprised 
if you did not agree with me when i say that the brighWi oi mielh- 
gence does but add a beauty to that which you y ’tu selves would have 
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to have been beautiful before and that the sharing by the wifi? of 
ibu husband'# meid&i labors of the day im wrfl as his phvvgure#,, • it;ly 
tightens tiha links of conjugal felicity.*' 

Tlv 1 lecturer having resumed bis seat, the Rev. Mr. Dali moved a vote 
of hanks to the lecturer* which was seconded by Mr. La&arug, and 
carried with acclaim. Mr. Dali however did not quite agree with t-Iie 
lecturer that women should be taught by women alone. He thought 
that thu education of dhe sex by the other was almost a law of Prm> 
douce* The lather in a family generally exercised the most powerful 
infhmn.ee over the daughter, and the mother over the sons. He did not 
believe that where pure-mimied and true men could he found to under- 


tuko fenmle instruction, honestly and heartily, honoring their high calling^ 
fens rue teachers of girls would be able to do without their help. Mr. 
ijttxai' thought that the address of Mr. Justice PI j ear was eminently 
inaci; oi l i T and put the matter of native female education, as far cs it. con* 
tx i ijcd the masses in its true light. He hoped that all native gentlemen 
interested in the sajne cause would not he. slow to take advantage of w hut 
had boon so forcibly placed before them. Mr. Parker met some of Mr. 
I tails arguments against the value if female tutby referej ice to 
certain mental and moral peculiarities of women, which he thought could 
not under any cireutmtauceSj be approach ed, far less be exorcised upon, 
iiy men. The discussion was followed up by Mr, Knight, Bahu Uiteudm 
Nuudun Tagore, a,id two or three other native speakers who expressed 
lheir dissent from some of the view's of tho lecturer as regards the in 
torjial and ihnnfstm life of the Hindus, The business of the evening 
wae brought to a close by thu Chairman formally conveying to Mr, Jus- 
tico -Phew the sincere thanks of the meeting for tho interesting &tui 
practical address deli re red by him. 


Tnr Second Monthly Meeting of the mv.f.tisr Siksiok was HEt'n 

AT THE ThEATKK OF THE MeDF AL COLLEGE ON ThUUSDaY, 

the im Decemhkii I8G7, 

Tho H-on'blo Mr Justice phear, Presidents in the chair, 

The President invited Balm Keshub Chuudtr Sen to proceed with his 
lecture entitled " A visit to the Punjab.’’ 

The I#otu,rer cotamenced by saying that there was ^mcthiug{>eouJia ‘ 
in the pimjch wliich distinguished it from the rest of India, namely, U* 
religious acti^ty. It was thu result, be thought, of the labor of one great 
iniiu, Nnoak. who instituted the Sikh religion and founder! the Sikh nation 
NamT was born in the year 14G9, It was singular, the lecturer remarked, 
that three prophet reformers were born in the latter half of the loth ecu’ 
lury, Luther was born, in §483. Chailnnya in 1485, All three devoted 
theinsdps to thjc reformation of established forms of faith. Born in a 
province where Hinduism and Mahuiiiedwihmi mot each other and at ft 
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time when the followers of the systems of religion displayed the most 


i iivoteTato antipathy towards each other Nanno a great object was to re¬ 
concile them by drawing them into a common system of monotheism. 
He taught pure deism and the highest morality. His own position was 
that of a (Juki or teacher and his followers were called disciples, or Sikhs 
(from Shikha). They had altogether ten Gums in succession, th*i last 
being Gum Govind, who converted the sett into a religious and military 
commit wealth—tho Sikhs into Single the latter meaning strong and 
brave as lioh. They were hitherto a religious sect given to prayer and 
devotion. Under Guru Govmd they became a warlike race, Guru 
Govind instituted the system of Pnhal or initiation. The would be 
convert is told to keep long hair, put on blue clothes, and carry steel 
always. He is presented with five weapons; sugar and water are then 
pub in a cup and stirred with a steel knife while some chapters of the 
Bjkh Scriptures are recited, and Wahl Gurujiln hhaha ! UaA/ Ouru- 
jka Fat&h repeated five times ; the cup is then handed over to the person 
with those words—The Sherbet is nectar. It is the water oi life, drink 
it.” He b tokl to regard the interests of the KtmU> or Sikh common¬ 
wealth as superior to his own and is directed to read portions of the 
Scripture every day. Thus the last Guru gave a compact, social and 
military organization to the Sikhs whom Nanak left simply m a religious 


sect. 

The lecturer went on remarking that the Sikhs were a distinguished 


military nation, active, brave, enterprising, firm and resolute, stronger 
uvrm than the Malirat-tas. Shikisro, Jie said, repudiates both idolatry and 
caste, though its followers retain some distinctions in respect of the 
hdter which disallow mteimamges among them. Widow marriage he 
said, is not known except in the case of Chad'jrdaia, where a younger 
brother is compelled to marry the widow of birffelder brother. The cere¬ 
mony is performed by throwing a chadqr (while sheet of cloth) over the 
bride and putting a natk or ring in liev nose. The custom prevails only 
anwiig Jats, and lower sorts of people The Sikhs do no- use tobacco in 
any form, hut use bhang hugely. The dress both of men sod women, 
lie remarked, is always decent ; women there enjoy a greater amount of 
liberty than their sisters in this country. They go about in the streets 
and exercise great influence in the regulations of social and domestic 
economy; The Sikhs, he was of opinion, are riot as some say a deceitful 
people, far less so than the inhabitants of lower Bengal. They are, he 
*aid, an honest, faithful, straigU-forwmd and simple people. Sbikfem 
to* influenced the whole of the Punjab, It has branched off into several 
sect* and is still in a living and active condition After describing the 
great Sikh temple at Amritsar, calh d Guru Durbar, and the manner in 
which worship is there performed, the lecturer referred to the progress 
of English education among the people of the Punjab as also among the 
fettles- The Girls' Schools, however, he said, were little wretched 
things managed by ignor&ut priests and needed much reform There h 
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h a society* ho said, wh)ohroproseruted tjjijs enlightened arista- 
3 placn. Ita object U the promotion specially of oriental 
It. lifts a circulating library and several aohools attached to it. 


The Punjabi Sarigat, l*o said, i* a religious debating society where young 
men of the more ad van cod schools meet for theological discussion. He 
concluded by saying that from what lie had seen of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab, he was of opinion that each bad a noble and 
ditftiuGtive tuition to c^mpHsh* and that much depended upon the 
b]ending all the races by instituting a system of active co-operation 
among the educated natives of all Presidencies and Provinces* Tho 
BeibLine Society, which has hitherto time much in the way of speaking 
and writing, should, he thought, enter the sphere of action and become 
the focus of such cooperation and fellowship among the educated natives 
of India, jto entertained the hope that under the able presidency, and 
tim wise Giwmsel and warm philanthropy of the honorable gentleman 
who occupied the chair, the Be than e Society would yet live to fulfil the 


high mission reserved for it. 

The lecture which took nearly an hour and three quarters in iU delb 
very wa* listened to with deep attention. 


The Third MoSTHhr Meeting or the FftosssT Session was held 
at the Theatre of the Medicaid Cod,hoe, q> Tuesday, 
the 9th. J Ah' hart, 18GB, 

rite Iloifble Mr. justice Phear, fheddent, in the chair. 

Major MaBeecm ddi^*4 a lecture on Native dynasties in India. 

The lecturer jormneneed by saying that although he in tended to com- 
pribiG within tho time allotted to him a sketch of two or three native 
dynasties he found it difficult to compress into it the history of one, The 
title of his lecture was therefore somewhat of a misnomer. He also 
feared that the mode in which lxo was going to treat the carver of that 
one dynasty, would be found ■ ntiroly opposite to the views of many 
gentlemen present in that assembly, though he could promise them be¬ 
forehand that he should endeavour not to leave without answer imj of 
those who might assail life position That portion, ha fluid, would be 
taken hj him from a conviction in lbs mind that under native potentates, 
whether Hindu or Jjahonicdaii, the people through whose sufferance they 
sat u[)Ou their thrones had been very often the victims of misgovemment, 
Qpcfesionally indeed there arose a monarch like Aklmr, the greatest in his 
opinion of all the men, whether European or Asiatic, who have ever sat 
ujhui a throne, hm tb * transient benefits that wen? derived from auch 
inlci'h, as he,, only brought into stronger contrast the misdoings of othera 
who wt re less comdenl ious mid less able* With these remark# he pro¬ 
ceeded to give a sketch of the rise and progress of a kingdom which was 
made and governed by a Hindu dynasty for upwards of two hundred 
yera’s, which then, conquered by a Mahomed* u soldier of fortune. was 
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governed hy him and hk etm i«ul?y years, which then, falling into the 
hmdz of the British, was'by them restored net to the lineal descendant 
of the original Hindu dynasty* but to the mm of a #rtaiit connexion, 
whom, in qxivfc rather than in earnest, the Mah-miedan feMier of fortune 
kid placed t*fi& pageant king upon a jjageant throne, which, faJtiug 
imu the hands of the-British, ym to be transferred once more, he *ucl r 
to i he descendants 6f theme im whom the medicine of misfortune had 
been tried hitherto, but in vain. That kin germ, be said, was Mysore, 
According to the Hindu legend it was at Jin* a small territory to the 
w<iit of the Carnatic, consisting of two t'orH tied pkM£® and a fe w villages. 
There are, he said, authentic monk to shew that in 1507 the cotmtiy 
w under the ride of Cham Rajfc called the six-fingered from hh possess¬ 
ing that peculiarity. Cham Raj himself was more of a Zeuiimin’ than a 
king. But small as were Ms passions they were st&divided by his 
succor Eetiul Cham Raj. in 1524, amongst his three sou To the 
youngest of them, Chan* Raj, eumamed the Bald, was assigned the fori, of 
Puoraguny with some adjacent villager. This fort was repaired or rc-eiectf o 
in the same year, and its name ffts changed into M&hesb \mr ? the 
biidalo-hcaded monster, Hence is derived the more modem ap^ Jlatiun 
of Mysore- The lecturer here narrated the circumstances under which 
Mysore received an access ion of territory under Chum Raj and his 
fiuecoss ^, the most important acquisition being the famous city of Ser- 
iugUpatam which thenceforth became the seat i- the ivajah of My^otOv 
Rajah Wadoyar by whom tile seat of (k . nmvnd Was transferred to 
Soiingapatain, may be regarded the lecturer remark i, as the real founder 
of the kingdom of Mysore, for not only lie round A the Q&m portions 
of 11. ■ territories divided by his ancestors, and considerably added thereto, 
but- by the possession of Sermgaptiam he had tome to bo regarded as the 
40 ot tin' Hindu Sovereign south of the Kisfcna. After detailing the 
carrier of t wo or three luumportunt reigns marked by treachery and 
btateheii, the lecturer noticed the ii.dueveine.nt of Rajali Kanicsam who 
had to sustain tfie first invasion of the Mahometans, He not only beat 


back the nssaUnifes but pursue I them with great slaughter beyond the 
frontier* Ho cm iSolb kited the conquests previously mide and introduced 
itn organized system of udminritratiou Amongst other reforms ho enlarged 
the i unifications of Seringnpatam and established i\ mint. 

The next king of note was Chick Deo Raj, whose administration wjv* 
marked by the.' impebtion of a variety of vexatious taxes upon hm 
sublets, and by a cold blooded mn t iler of four hundred leaders of tin 
people to crush the passive resistance of the pea-v-ntiy. Chick Deo Kuj 
died m 1704, after having added thivloeu. important districts to Im terri¬ 
tories and obtained from Aunmgaelw the recognition of himself as a 
so vei%ign prince indtqnjndant of all but the Mogul. I he successors of 
Chick Ueo Raj were weak and imbecile princes who were governed 
entirely by their mmistere-Htatfal and designing men who while they 
allowcil their flbverigns to enjoy tho empty pageantry id power, exercised 
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power thtmstdvrc After describing the d&reem of tk i two mi¬ 
nister ruler*, Deo Hnj and Nimjeraj, the lecturer adverted U> the refits 
by which the kingdom of fysore pa&sed into the hands of 1 1 vder A ti 
who, inert Ejto-gratify a whim, Invested n chill, no lineal descendant of 
the dytoAoty that had hitherto rtigued, with Lie honors of royalty. This 
prince survived the (Dahli of Hydci Aii. in 17^2, but continued till hta 
hi* own. demise in 17VI2 to be kept a prisoner iu the palace. On the ■ :nr* 
ivnoc of i hat events Tipu determined to continue the iiree of a pageant 
ruler no fencer* The son of the Uujjuh wits but two years —he an I 
hie mother were despoiled of all their personal oyoAuieritak and were 
then removed to a wretched hovel in the neighbourhood. In this hovel 
they were fmmt,! Via on Bmugapatam was captured by the British on the 
4th Hay 1795k 

Dividing between himself And the Nizam a considerable iiorioii of the 
conquered country* Lord Wellesley placed as a ruler ov. r the remainder^ 
m terri tory yield rug an annual revenue of 49 lacs of Rupees -the boy 
whom lift had found in the hovel a,nil wlme father had owed his elevation 
to the royal dignity, not to birth, not to merit, but to a whim of Hyder 
Ail To fit the boy for his new resj mobilities he was placed under & 
cha rge of a Commission comprised of the most Accomplished men of the 
day. On attaining to his ’majority, the Rajah found that the candid mmi- 
agemeut during his minority had a cumulated in hi treasury £ 
nearly. equal to yeara 1 annual revenue of the country, But education 
liti.il done nothing for him, Kqrfc only was all this money squandered-, but 
the revenue of future ymv* anticipated. The dmrtkfaetkii of the peupk 
culminated in an open rebellion, in com^M&me of which the atlminiakV 
tion was assumed by British Officers and the Baja It conveyed Ira life of 
obscurity, taking with him one-fifth of the revenues of the country or 14 
lets of itupees as puns ion. 

Buck then he said* was a sketch i the reigning dynasty of Mysore 
He trusted he had a hewn how Mysore gradually lose to a position of im- 
portfiiiM, and how, before it had scarcely reached that position, it began to 
decline from it. The cause, he thought, was only loo patent (’hick Deo 
Raj was a ruthless oppressor of his own subjects and incurred their nndy- 
i tig h. i trod The weakness of li ia mfa&m ore addetl content pt to this feel ifig 
After Chick Deo Ik j, the family uovev produced a iimn worthy or the 
name, The curse of all eastern dynasties, the curse of being born in, 
purple, was upon them aJL Incapable of aiding wisely or well* the wretch¬ 
ed represeubuives of the family were thenceforward smothered In their 
palaces, first by Hindu afterwards by Mahomed an Mtnpeis until the 
British (government made in 175)5) the curious experiment of raising one 
of them from the ebeenrity into which they had all justly ffdkn. 

The lecturer who was repeatedly cheered, sat dow n amkkt load and 
prolonged applause. 

Maulvi Abdul Botif, in rising U> propose a vote of thanks to Ik 
lecturer, said that it was .scarcely his himiners to say an) 1 tbjjfng iu praise of 
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fcfk' lecture to which they liad listened, as the stfiise of the meeting h-itl 
}>een already testified by the clivers which U liftd called forth. Major 
Malleson had favored them with similar interesting lectures before for 
which the society was no less indebted to him than it was for the 


present. 

The Bov, Mr, Long, in seconding the vote of thanks, remarked that 
if there were any who desired to express their dissent from the lecturer, 
they would tie well to remember the Btmthamite theory— 1 the groftttfcl 
gtK>d oi the greatest numbor-—which ho thought ought to regulate all our 
apeeuktiems regarding the rights of native princes, lie for himself could 
not suer dice the interest^ of almudced and eighty millions <>t people for 
the sake of a few dozen chiefs or princes who, not knowing to reign wisely 
or uuahk to reign honestly, nrndrod the condition of their subjects on© 
of protracted and ummdurabk misery. He cordially seconded the pro¬ 
posal for a vote of thanks. 

The Eev. Li! Behary Buy said that lie could not acquiesce in the 
theory kid down by the last shaker, for no morality or law would sanc¬ 
tion the wresting of a province from it* rightful sovereign on the ground 
of mismanagement, which, if once recognized, would from a dangerous 
precedent, Jolm Smith might, on a similar pretext, rob Jack IMurtaon 
of ill his property, saying that as he was incompetent to 1 manage hia own 
a flairs, they must be looked after by others. 

The.- Rev. K. M. Banerjeasaid, that the lecturer had treated Ids audience 
to pidy one side of the picture, namely the black -but there was a bright 
side to>u, for he could not fad me that all the Indian sovereigns ware rogues 
and robbers. Neither could he give his unqualified osaentto the allege 
tiou that the peasantry were invariably ground down by them. 

The Secretary of the Society observed that if the learned lecturer had 
painted wickedness, he had not done it out of any wickedness in himself. 
If In ha 1 presented to them that night a picture of native misrule ami 
misgovernraent, it was but one of the thousand instances to bo met with 
in the past history of India, He (the Secretary) then read a passage 
from the original preface to Sir lb M. Elliott's History of India which 
wont to shew that under native mice, even of British creation, the fexin- 
teins of justice were corrupted; that the shite revenue* were never 
collected without violence and outrage: that villages were burnt and their 
inhabitants mutilated or sold into slavery; that the officials m far from 
affording propel ion, were themseh c* the chief robbers and uwirpere; and 
that parasites and eunuchs revelled in the spoil of phmdred proviuoes- 
The Uhistaiiion adduced by the Rev. Mr. 1% of John Smith robbing 
Jack Robinson, ho (the Secret my) thought was not in point, for the pir- 
vat© rights of individuals were quit© different from international rights 
and ordinances. Law, human and divine, alike diet lied that where a 
people were being cruelly mfls*rj£ieid hy their own sovereign or wantonly 
misgoverned, it was the duty of neighbouring powers to interpose their 
i» I ' horily to py l an end to oppression 
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tr. M. Tagore E \. t Batrister-atak^ h riving Qmi offered mxm remark a 
on tlits subject of the lecture ami on the effect of English. Educate-ft 
among the Natives of India, the President rose and conveyed the bmt 
thanks of the meeting to Major Math son for the valuable lecture deli¬ 


vered by him. 

Major JS&Ueaoti, in rising to acknowledge the thanks m handaoitwly 
proposed, expel led lus gratilietition that those who ready differed front 
him hail the spirit and inanlipeas to express that difference in langu- 
age, of which untuiatakeable its it was, he, for one, would nut ecpieplaiTU 
ite thought however that the Rev. K. M. Banerjea had expended his 
talent nnd ingetxuity in dealing with a phantom of his ow n creation rather 
than in combat dug the facts to which he really had given utterance. He 
denied for instance that he had given my cause for the inference that lie 
regarded thr native sovoreigns of Hihdoshui as rogues ami robbers. On 
the contrary. milieu* referring to the pictures be had drawn on other 
occasions, be had that evening expressly referred to Akb&r, as being ono 
of the greatest men who bad ever sat upon a throng He had pointed cml, 
mot cover* the good qua lilies and sound principles of polity by which ih© 
earlier rulers of Mysore had boon char&uterlscd, and had emphatically 
pointed the conclusion that, only after the kingdom had attained ite great¬ 
est prosperity, did its sovereigns, born in the purple, degenerate into 
tynumy and oppression* He characterised etiually ns a creation of the 
lively' fancy of the speaker to whom he was replying, the statement that 
the peasantry were perpetually ground. He instanced the reigns during 
which, ho bad stated in the lecture, the peasantry bad been fairly dealt 
with, iiud alluded to the inference ho had drawn that the fell of the 
reigning house of Mysore had been virtually accomplished when one of 
its members became an oppressor of his people, 

Ee^rring then to the classic illustration of the Rev. Lai Bihari 3%, .ho 
expressed his agreement- with the Secretary that the case was not in point 
Rut if John Smith, he added, had. held property in trust for the members 
of bis household, and liiui grossly abused that trust, it was surely coia- 
yK lent to the household to invoke for themselves the protection of the law. 
Joint Smith would then have m cause of complaint If after having been 
f inud guilty, he was removed from the charge of the tapsi* mid punished 
for Ms crime. Major Mal l esc U concluded by thanking the audience for 
the patience and attention with which they had listened to him, 


The Fottrtii Monthly Mmgvnm of fact Present Session was held at 
•xiib Theatre of the Medical College, on Thursday, 

Tina 13th February, 1868, 

The Bfea’ble Mr Justice PWiyPresident, in the Chair, 

The President now invited the Rev. K, M Ranerjea to proceed with his 
lecture on u tlio proper place of Oriental literature in Indian education. v 

* Tlie lecture is given III full I n Tk^setlens, Ed. 






x Banenjea on Oriental Literature in Edteatum. 

Sir. H. L. Poer Wynne, after acknowledging the great ability of the 



lecture, said that in Iris opinion some little injustice had been done to 
the originators of the movement which the lecturer had doubtless in 
view when ho treated of exclusive orientalists, n$. f the present movement 
in the North Western Provinces and the Punjab. What was the object 
of that movement t Not by any means to recur fco the subjects of t rain¬ 
ing in purely oriental tore which has been tried and found wanting but 
to convey sound education tbrough the modi urn of the vernaculars, It 
might be said that seeing that the subjects of training were in any case 
to be the mm as in England, it was a matter of oomp&rative unim¬ 
portance whether they were clothed in an EnglUli dress or not. But 
there mw an important difference. By making a thorough knowledge of 
English the necessary prelimtnary to admittance to the higher stages of 
our education, we confined the gift to tIt one who. from tile pain# which 
they had expended on this study, must necessarily have minds already 
tea great extent' assimilated to English mode* of thought. And thus 
There was great danger of making the civilization of the country not 
truly national, but a wishy-washy of something English, Indeed, in Ids 
opinion, the exact consequence apprehended had already to a great 
extent i iisued. He had often and more especially, since ho quitted the 
NorthAVcst for Bengal, thought that our position as regards the rimas of 
n.illve society 1 which we worn endeavouring to elevate much resembled 
that of the driver of a ruw-away engine. Ho has started Mr with his 
train.? hut the conphn.., have broke a. He goes on fancying he has .got 
the train behind him and the further and the luster ho goes, the more he 
leaves behind those whom he wishes to take along with him. Or to 
change the metaphor. The object of those at the head of education must 
U to communicate the spark of intelligence alofjy a chain of connected 
links. But what, if the chain falls short before it reaches the i>ody 
which i to bo stirred or tho material which is to be kindled i So it 
would be if we devoted our highest education to training in English lore. 
Wo should draw the classes who do alone receive this highest education 
away from the of their countrymen. 

Baku Jadu Nath Ghose. with reference to the difficulty alluded to by 
the lecturer of teaching through the vernaculars the science and know- 
ledge of the West, called the attention of the lecturer to his own Inins* 
lation in Bengali of EaulM's Elements of Geometry, ami to the fact that, 
■•book was now being taught in several purely vernacular schools. 

Mr. Walter Bourke said that for the purpose of a national civilization, 
it is necessary that foreign literature and science should ho conveyed to 
the masses through thoir own mother tongue, which should be so im- 
proved and enriched that the natives of the country might have reason 
to he proud of it. The intellect of Bengal was iu a manner the Intellect 
of India, audit was expected Mud with the elevation of the masses it 
would lead the cmlhaatinn of the country from Gape Comorin to the 
Himalayas. * # 
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i§5^Kicba^l Temple said thrtt he: could not agree in the idea broached 
by the last speaker, t hat Bengal bad a monopoly, or men the largest 
share of the intellect of the country. And lie for tided his position by 
reference to the Pundit- of Benares, the Maul via of Hyderabad and the 
Mabmtta Brahmins of the Western coast. As regards the vernaculars 
of the country, he was of opinion that the science of the West could be 
easily taught through thorn m he could speak from personal knowledge 
that anatomy and physiology were being taught m the Lahore Modi cal 

College through the native dialects. 

The Rev. Mr, Long having borne hfe testimony to the capacity of the 
Indian vernaculars for conveying instruction to the highest branches of 
science, the Rev, Doctor Murray Hitch el rose and said, that the object 
of the movement in the North-West and the Punjab, to which reference 
was made in course of tho debate, was far from being to repress English 
education in India. Had he m understood it, he would undoubtedly 
have added his protest against the measure. But what ho thought was 
the real object of the promoter:- of a Vernacular U niversity was to create 
au Indian national literature from the rich funds of tho West to which 
tho mosses of the native population can scarcely have access from their 
ignorance of the English language. He would in conclusion add his own 
testimony to the great ability of the lecture winch perhaps would have 
been more useful and practical, if the lecturer had not introduced into a, 
it largely con troy vml id pulitics, 

The President in bringing the proceedings of the evening to a close, 
remarked that the lecturer had been misunderstood by soma of the 
speakers. He had justly 'mad4 a distinct ion between a liberal a id a po¬ 
pular education. Towards the attainment of tho latter object, the ver- 
nacobua of the country must ho employed us the fitting, nay the only 
possible instruments ; but for a liberal or university education the course 
to be taken might well be very different, if, to use the language of some 
of f lic speakers, history, suieuec and philosophy constituted tbe material 
elements of a liberal education, they could only as lie thought be taught 
effectually through the medium of the language in which the test boots 
were originally written. Ho considered this to bo an experimental fact 
in education, and ho would go to England itself for the best illustration 
of it, Ug compared the effects of the Normavi conquest in this respect 
with those winch bad followed tho eatabliahment of EidfOpdaftS in India ; 
anil pointed out tlmt it was not until tho English language had been 
made the vehicledf original thought in regard to hist my, science and 
philosophy, that it became possible to make it tbe medium of any thing 
approaching to a liberal education. Tran slat ions could never, for educa¬ 
tional purposes, play tho part of the originals. Even to this day, Mathe¬ 
matics are learned at Cambridge in the only language, m, 7 French, which 
will give the reasoning with perfection of logical precision and lucidity. 
Ami he needed hardly to add that tho Latin and Greek classics still as¬ 
serted their sway throughout tbe Western Work 1, notwit intending tho 
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most vigorous efForte at emancipation from their thraldqm. lie thought 
it hopeless to expect, after what be believed to be very widely extended 
experience, elsewhere, that a real and liberal education could bo ahuned 
in Indio* through any other than a foreign language, until the language* 
of the country had been enriched by original works in history, science 
and philosophy. Ho one contended that such works existed to a suftl- 
ctei.it extent at present either in Sanskrit or Arabic or in any modem 
dialect; and as long us they remained delicient he believed that no satis- 
factory liberal education could bo imparted without having recourse to 
the original works of European thinkers The President concluded by 
tendering to the Eevorend Lecturer the cordial thanks of the Society for 
the paper with which lie had favoured them that evening. 


Tee fifth monthly Meeting of she present Session was held at 
the Theatre of tee Medical College, on Thursday, 
the 12th March 180S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Phe&r, President, in the chair 

Mr. I.. Wynne 0, & delivered a lecture ou bodily training as an agent 
in national regeneration** 

Babu Taraprasaud Chatterjea, in rising to propose a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said that tho subject was one that did not admit of much 
discussion. He however could not agree with the lecturer in his unqua¬ 
lified disapproval of tho present government- of Italy. The government 
of Victor Immanuel, lie thought, laid -lone wonders. IIo thought also, 
that it was to early to expect the fruits of English education in tide 
country, education being more an exotic than a natural growth of 
the country. Education, in the highest sense of tho term, must be one 
of national development tr> be of any use to a country. That result, 
however, he thought, was net to be expected in India, so long as the 
vast superiority of tfie English race caused itself to lie felt by xbo 
natives and produced in their minds an overwhelming sense of their own 
inferiority. The two nations, ho thought, must be amicably parted, be¬ 
fore anything good or great could l>c achieved by tho people of this 
country, 

By 1 u Nolvignpai Mittor in an animated speech combatted the position 
taken by the last speaker, that the presence of the English race acted as 
a dead weight on the energies of tho people of this country. On tho con¬ 
trary, he thought that a great nation could not come in contact with an, 
inferior one without benefiting tho latter. Such, he thought, was the 
growing tendency of English inline nee and English example on Ids own 
eou >i try men. They have air e mly started i n a c am- r of fn t me eminence* 
and he saw no reason to despair of their dug day rivalling their groat 


* Ihc lecture? ho* keen pubILbodiu she Troyi'iicpouf. 
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y liftvo already given evidences of a high state of mental 
culture. m well as of their longings for physical improvement He then 
referred to n movement wade some years ago by a fuw of his educated 
country men for raising a volunteer corps among tlloiuselve- He also 
brought to notice the existeriee at the present moment of a number of 
native gymnasiums supported entirely by natives, without any aid from 
Government. fu conclusion* he said, lie cordially seconded the vote of 
thanks proposed by the last speaker. 

RaUi V^hoto /i Mu’cerjea then rose and expressed his dissent in toto , 
from the views of the lecturer* He could net see how bodily training 
could influence the will, or promote individuality of character. Pb do.se v 
phy as yet has not been able t* trace the c mnection which exists bo 
tween body and mind* an 1 he was surprise ! that the lecturer should 
have built his theories upon unascertained data The h oturo, he thought 
combine! at one and the saute time the two opposite systems of phHoso- 
phy—namely the materialistic and the transcendental The lecturer, he 
said, Mid given undue importance to physical education ; he thought 
that none of the qualities—strength of will, individuality of character, 
moral courage and Sense of the dignity of human nature, to which tin: 
lecturer li ad referred as proceeding directly from bodily activity — were 
its legitimate results. 

Buhu Kis&ry La! Sircar and Kally Kumar Das having then offered 
some remarks in support of Iho views of the lecturer, Dr* Murray Mi.tr 
chedi rone and Utdd that scant justice had been done to the lecture which 
w tm at ■. • = gitl j j v a vory in t m rest Lug and i j n p or fcai it o n e. Ho 11 in ugh t t hat 
the .severity of Balm Ashotpsh Mukcrjea’s criticism was wholly un¬ 
deserved. The importance of physical education, he saU, could not be 
over-rated In England the greatest importance was attached to it* An 
Englishman's character for energy, bravery, and determination of will, 
was, it: a great measure, due to his manly pastimes on the cricket field, 
and the boat race* A sound min i in a sound body, is a principle which 
has been recognized ever since the days of Aristotle- He entirely agreed 
with the lecturer, that in bad health the mind has a tendency to take a 
morbid view of things and questions, and that its morose or peevish 
character, arising from bodily indisposition, was clearly perceptible from 
the style of writing adopted by sickly and weak framed author. He i in¬ 
stanced the writings of Carlyle as & case in point. After congratulating 
the lecturer both on the treatment of his subject, and on the felicity of 
Ida style, which was Un&rtifioial and unadorned, unlike the writings of 
many modern authors, who seek only after effect and popular applause, 
concluded by saying that the lecturer was entit-lod to a hearty vote of 
thanks for the pains, he had taken in preparing a paper of m much prac¬ 
tical value* 

The President, in rising to bring the discussion to a close .mil to ask the 
suffrages of the members to the vote of thanks which had been proposed, 
could not help remarking that in the earlier part of the evening a! lead. 
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v&miraLk lecture of Mr. Wynne had given rise to contest by reason 
rather of what wan not in it than of what it actually did say* It appeared 
1 «i him, that the earlier spelters had very seriously misapprehended, the 
lecturers meaning on most important points. But it was not liia dtity f 
and h| did not intend at that latetour, to defend Mir. Wynne. Ho could 
not avoid, liowuvoiv combatting, til some degree, the position which he 
understood, the third speaker to have taken up, namely that physical 
induing, could not be considered aa an dement of education capable, in 
tmy considerable degree, of affecting individuality of character. Kow, he 
(t3ie President) would venture to say, that if the speaker hid the ad¬ 
vantage or disadvantage, which over it might be here considered, or an 
English gentleman's bodily training, if lie had from his earliest days been 
; Jcnstomed to brave the perils of the cricket iidd, if he had reason aiU 
Season exercised the cunning of the hand and eye on the moor in strict 
obedience to Urn law® of sporty if he had year after year climbed Alpine 
pusses and faced the dangers of the ghuner, his individuality would hove 
been wry materially different froth that which now exhibited itself, and 
t he society would’ ceric inly never have heard from him the speech to 
which it had listened that eveiling. But, seriously, lie thought t hat if the 
manly exercises to which the English wore markedly devot# worn chicly 
looked into,, it would be found that the practice of them did eer* e to 
develops in the individual* presence of mind, decision of purpose* and 
self-reliance united with faith in bis comrades* And it wiui, ^imbues 
like tbtue in connexion with intelJcctuai vigour, that carried tho peofri® 
who diapi iyed them to the front rank of civilization, and made their 
influence felt from the one side of the globe to the* other* 'This was, us 
be understood, part of the lesson w hich the lecturer liad read them that 
night, and he (the Preside)it) thought there could be no doubt of its 
great value. It was true that in this in utter, a* in many others, it was 
not easy to distinguish between cause and effect. Was it the energy 
and enterprise in the national diameter w hich gave rise to the manifesta¬ 
tion of physical activity ? or the reverse i Perhaps it was better to con¬ 
sider them simply oh concurrcm, hut, even viewed in this light alone, the 
subject was one which it behoved the rising generation of Bengal today 
seriously to heart. Ho begged the audience, not to let the words of the 
lecturer lightly pass over their minds, and ho asked them to show the 
earnestness with which they bad heeded diem, by warm and enthusiastic 
expression of thanks. The Vresidents appeal was responded to by great 
applause, and the vote of tlurnks* winch was carried by uockinatLon, w m 
duly conveyed by him to the lecturer. 
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Tuts sixth or last Monthly Meeting of the Phbsknt Si-iS&iox 
WAS HELD at THE THEATRE OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

OX THURSDAY, the IQth Aitox 


The HoiCbie Mr. Justice Phe&r, President, iik tbs -chair. 

The President invited Mr. Woodrow to proceed with his intended lec¬ 
ture on the Indian Oml Service ExaminatR>n.” 

The lecturer drew attention to a fVured statement put up on the wall 
showing the results of the competitive examinations for severs I years, 
* both before and altar the Cam mksaiimera had reduced the number of marks 
originally assigned to the Oriental classics, and. with advertence .to the 
case of Jiabu Monomohmi Chose, remarked that his failure was due not 
no much to a r uy change in the maximum value of marks for certain branches 
of study as to his having had paid greater attention to iSamint than to 
other brain bos, Hie lecture, which took nearly an hour in its delivery, 
was only half-read, as the members were anxious to disperse, having had 
assembled at a Me hour owing to the inclemency t.f the weather 

The Rev. IC. M. Eanerjea proposed that a vote of thanks was duo to 
Mr. Woodrow for the interesting lecture with which he had favored them. 
He Mr. Ikinerjea) especially referred to the .diorfcoomingfs of the Sanskrit 
compared with the Greek, and observed that, if greater value v as attach¬ 
ed th the latter lvj f the Civil Service examiners, it was the duty of Indian 
muds dales so to qualify th uiselves us to be able to attain the standard 
value given to it, instead of making the reduction in the value of Sanskrit, 
a matter of grievance or of complaint. 

The proposition for the vote of thanks was seconded by the Rev. Mr, 
Long. 

Babn Morioniobnu Glmse then rose and mud that he little expected that 
the lecture, instead of being upon a theme of general interest, should turn 
out to be a personal attack upon hiiwself- He could, if Jr had his paperv, 
with him, refute th* facts and eoncluaions arrived at by Mr Woodrow ^ 
blit he could still shew thai the sudden elitefruition of 250 marks all round, 
without in ference to the relative maximiun value of h branch, could 
not but have a most prejudicial effect upon tbn&u who had devoted their 
attention to subject which had a lower number of marks assigned to 
them. For instance, lie said, the elimination of 25(1 iparks from Sanskrit, 
the tnaxiimilii value of which was only 350, was by far too great and 
disprojiorlionatci a reduction relative to the case of branches the maximum 
value of which was either 7 or 500, 

The Pimtident, briefly remarking on the high character of English 
Univeimty Examiners, and impressing upon bis hearers that no intentional 
injustice emihj bo done to any native of India, proceeding to England for 
passing an examination, brought the proceedings of the evening to a chjlp 
hy conveying to Mr. Woodrow, the thanks of the meeting. 
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SESSION fffiB-Bd. 

Fihst Monthly Meeting of thh Present Session was held 
at tok Theatre of the Medical. College, on Thursday, 
the 19th November f8G$. 


The Hozt’ble Mr. Justice PJiear, President, in the chair. 

The Hon’bje Mr. Justice PJiear then proceeded to deliver hie intended 
lecture on “ The periodic winds and rains of the Calcutta Seasons, 31 Mr. 
Woodrow having been temporarily called to the chair 

The lecturer, after painting out the importance of the study of Natural 
Sciouco in this country, made a few prefatory statements as to the rela¬ 
tive intensity of heat in London and m Calcutta, it being greater iu 
Calcutta, where ti e sun’s rays fall perpendbulurly upon it and have the 
greater heating poworijiun the rays which fall upon Loudon obliquely. 
There was t hus a marked distinction between places inside the tropics 
and places outside the tropics, namely that to places outside the tropics, 
the sun never comes overhead at idl, hut always shines more or less 
obliquely upon them, while at places inside tho tropics, he passes over¬ 
head twice in tho year. But tho supply of boat from the sun, he said, is 
not all that tho climate of a place depends upon. When we speak of 
climate, wo refer to the state of tho atmosphere in regard to heat and 
odd, moisture and dryness, tho presence to it of miasma or other who md 
especially its liability to change in these particulars. 

Tito lecturer then proceeded to give an account of the periodic rains of 
the Calcutta, seasons, tic explained how the vapor rises from the earth’s 
surface, seas or rivers, how the atmosphere m saturated with it, and how, 
according to the different degrees in which the air m cooled, the vapor 
descends either iu the form of fog or mist or rain. 

The lecturer having then gone into certain interesting details respect log 
tho climates of Several places in India, concluded by again exhorting the 
young men of this country to turn some of their attention to the study 
of natural subnet!. 

Dr. Dobson, in proposing the vote of thanks, said, that the Society was 
in a state of chronio indebtedness to Double Mr. Justice Fhear. The 
Bet hunt; Society had little independent vitality and was dependent for its 
continued existence on the interest taken in it by the President On 
thi** account an undue share of labour always fell upon him. The present 
lecture Was mi illustration of the old proverb that “tho willing horse 
gets tlit largest burden to carry.” His lectures, whatever the subject, 
were always peculiarly seasonable, nothing could have been better calcu¬ 
lated than the lecture of the evening to excite the interest of the junior 
portion of the audience in the study of natural science. 

Indian youth, he said, were often said, to have little interest iu or cap fa 
s city for history and physical science. As to History he thought there 
was some ground for the saying, but with regard to physical science life 
own experience as a teacher enabled him to say, that it was an entire 
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mistake. Hq bad found that Bengali students wore not inferior to 
Europeans either in the interest, they took in the subject, or in tho 
capacity, they displayed for its acquirement That tlus study was not 
more general in lien gal was not the fault of the students, but of -the 
authorities of the Calcutta University, 

Physical science, ho remarked, could not l>e studied without competent 
teachers and apparatus ; but with tbs exooptiou of the Presidency College, 
these cculcl not be found in Bengal, Even in England, where Physical 
science naturally nourished, it obtained, till lately, very little attention 
from the students of Oxford or Cambridge, owing to the defective ar¬ 
rangements of the University authorities. Physical science could only 
be promoted iu Bengal, by proper facilities being given to the students for 
its cultivation, Iu the Presidency College whore alone these existed, the 
l abject was optional and had to compete with Conic Sections on which 
good marks at examination, could ho obtained with less labor. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Maulvi Abdul Latif Khan 
Bahadur. 


Bahu Jadu Nath Ghose spoke at mmo length expressing his dissent 
in particular, from tho opinion advance 1 by Dr. Robson, that Indian youth 
exhibited no capacity for the stud) of history. 

The Rev. Dr, Murray Mitchell said that the learned President of tho 
Society had explains 1 all the important points of His lecture in a style so 
exceedingly simple that they could not but have been understood by all 
present. He need not, however, repeat the just encomiums that had 
been already bestowed upon the lecture. He was glad that reference had 
boon made In Dio course of the discussion that ensued, to the present 
system of the Indian University Education, as he shared considerably in 
the opinion expressed that the University arrangements were far from 
being p: rfect. T1 1 e re on ght to ' >0, urnl o u 1 1 1 od ly, lie thr > tig: i t, in ore at 1 e \ i - 
tion paid to Physical Science than it was now, Jf the Unitersity did 
not provide measures for the study of that brunch of science, students 
coul 1 not of them selves he expected to take any particular interest m it. 
He would however advise the young men of this country to cultivate the 
habit of observation, without which they would fail to improve their 
understauiUugs. The world itself was a marvel of beauty and a marvel 
of wisdom ; every insect, every grain of sand, offers matter for contem¬ 
plation mil study. He was told that there was a tendency in the Hindu 
mind to certain class of metaphysical speculations, and that it was in a 
state of chronic dreaminess. His own experience,, however, enabled him 
to say that the Hindus were neither dimmers nor incapable bf hard study. 
He differed from Dr Robson as to the opinion expressed by him regard 
jng the incapacity of tho Hindus for- the study of history, and thought 
that metaphysics, though it were their favorite study, was not to be 
undervalued' I t was the science of sciences, fitted to enlarge and expand 
the human mind ; but 1m would, at the &ame time, very much like to see 
the study of Physical science promoted in this country. 
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Jfr. Woodrow hiving conveyed to tho Hon bio Mr. Justice 1’ltwti’, the 
tlwnk# «f tho Mooting for the interesting lecture delivered by him that 
risht, took occasion to remark that Physical wionoo was included in the 
original scheme of the Calcutta University, but for want of teachers ami 
apparatus was afterwards left ns an optional subject. 

\iv Justice Phear, in acknowledging t he thinks of the Meeting, said 
tV"it there was one point brought forward in the discussion upon which 
he was glad to observe that the speakers- were ail agreed, namely, the 
importance of tho study of Physical Science. He could however inform 
tliti Meeting that a memorial had already been made to tho V tcorny by 
the Asiatic Society upon that r ibjeot. 

Tiii Secojtti Month v Meeting cut tub Present Session was hi ;.i> 

AT TUB TlUSAHW 0¥ TUB MeiUC.U. COLLI: OK, OK THPttnAV, 

THTi unit DECEHI'ER 1WH. 

Tto Hoti’ble Mr. Justice Phear, President, in the drain, 

The Rot. 1*1 Jlihaii DSy delivered ids Lecture ou Primary Education 

v E i 

' The lecture was not only full of valuable matter, but was also pregnant 
with humorous and witty illustrations, and tho Rev. Lecturer resumed 
st , a t in tho midst of loud and prolonged applause. 

‘ ' D , Murray Mitehe.il ib.cn rose and said that he had been unexpectedly 
asked to propose a vote of thaiika to the lecturer. Ho did so with the 
trrfi'tfast lileaMire but hia ve marks would be brief to lea^e room for the 
y cs «ressiott of the views of native gentlemen. IV hat Europeans ttiougiit 
tm the question might feebly guessed; it was more important to have 
; st .« cl amt of Hindu opinion. If ho might judge from the many hearty 
_ ‘ u „f applause the lecture had received, tho convictions of tho >.«*- 
"V-rethose of the lecturer. The subject was most important and ho 
nt j t {v pHi recommendation when he said that a great question had 
r [\ wort pily treated. There was wit as well as wisdom in the lecture ; 

Him’quaint, humorous .Stray the lecturer had of putting things gave 
li em ,, r eat asst. He had fairly disposed of many of the stock objections 
to'^the education of tho groat mass of the population ami shewn that 
, Jrt „ aneci&dly ou their behalf was indispensable, if the people general- 
1 v are t.! bo raised- Hr. Mitchell said, ho must yet guard himself ago. nst 
liainu held committed to every sentiment they bud lit urd : [or evnmple, 
th<f tmeation that GO kes of Rupees should immediately ho raised—50 
lacs front the Zemindar* and 20 lacs from the Govern meat, woe it pretty 
j, iv’ould the spirits come from the vasty deep when called ? 
it would her better to commence oil a humbler scale. Then the proposal 
that wmutar cdncaLion should be «w»Vukwy, struct him as unwise. As 
L the way tho money, for the extension of popular education should lie 
raised, Dr. Mitchell said tie could not with much confidence venture™ 

* * Thb LeuUiro Js jni’iLitiHed in full in (feu 
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sugge$tiott ; It was a mcwt knotty point ; but if he differed at. all 
from the ad mirable state paper on popular education in Bengal that, had re¬ 
issued from the -Supreme Government last April, it was on tins question 
Ue thought that a cess for education alone would not answer ; tW cess 
should be for various improve men ts—educatioo, roads, and others uU 
taken together* To adjust the proper incidence of the tax so that all 
parties beneiiited should pay their proper proportion, was a very intricate 
problem ; but he trusted it Would be successfully solved. In coiudusiom, 
he entirely agreed with the lecturer in Ida earnest call for a large exten¬ 
sion of popular education as one of the most necessary and pressing of 
Indian reforms ; and he called for what was only duo, a most hearty vote 
cf thanks to the reverend gentleman for his very able ami exculletit 


add resrf. 

The Secretary Babu Koilas Chunder Bose, said, that it had accidently 
fallen to his lot to take a part in the proceedings of the evening though his 
more legitimate duty was to sit down and note the proceedings. lie would 
* corn! the vote of thunks with very great pleasure. He entirely agreed with 
the burned lecturer in thinking that the time had coine when measure# 
should at once be taken by the State for establishing primary schools in 
Bengal. He had no faith in the voluntary principle, and he challenged those 
who advocated it to point to any thing worth mentioning that had been done 
by the upper classes for raising the masses of their countrymen. They 
would, he thought, by taking up the challenge be found seeking for a 
small coin lost tn the midst of the ocean, But he did not wish to take 
up uselessly the Ume of the meeting in discussing that particular ques¬ 
tion upon which all right minded men could not but be agreed, nor was 
he prepared to hazard any opinion as to the expediency of levying a cess. 
He would eon line himself strictly to that portion of the lecture which 
dwelt upon the character of the education to be given to the mosses and 
ste how the word education would bear reference to them. The Latin 
ethmm\ he said, means to draw, to had forth* Education therefore means 
the awakening, or the quickening of the dormant faculties of the human 
mind It was, ho believed, Dr* Hamilton who said that any education is 
nearly worthless that is net intelligent. The mind must he roused to 
think for itself. Let children be taught the reasons of facts. tVhy is it ? 

I low can it he ? Wherefore do yon believe ifc ? arc questions which will 
draw up the soid from its depths and liberate it from its letters. In fact 
lot ovary man who was intended by his maker to be a thinking being be 
helped and taught to think For himself. Til is, he though t, was the 
great end to be kepi in view in all schemes for popular education in 
this country. It was of no consequence whether a little of history 
geography and arithmetic, were taught in the contemplated primary 
ndrool# or not that instructions which merely taxed the memory with¬ 
out Improving the judgment could do nobody good You could teach a 
boy geography all his life by making him repeat parrot-like the names of 
unknown places, mountains und rivers, with which he had*!** personal 
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association, and in which ho could not hard any personal interest* and he 
would not bo a hit the wiser for all that Tint tell him by way of stimu¬ 
lating 1m curious) ty that tins cloth on hia back was woven in a place called 
Manchester, where-the loom was worked by the ti tvs mi ami not hy the 
hand as in his own country—tell him that the knife or razor windi he 
m : comes /t om a town in England called Sheffield, where cutlejy is 

mamduetured to the extent of hundreds of tom a day, you will reach 
him a geography, which will interest him throughout all Ins life. Simi¬ 
larly ^ in teaching history, you must not overburden the juvenile mind 
with the names of great heroes, battles or seiges, but make it familiar in 
the best way, you can with groat achievements and virtuous deeds—with 
instance# of manly daring, undaunted energy, and self-denying charity* 
This, be remarked, was Urn character of the oducAtion which.would suit 
the masses—ati education not expected to make them learned in fcnth- 
imu ie, history or geography, but wfejch would give thorn just and deflate 
notions T the things arid objects by which they are surromuted, which 
woi|U1 enable them to bear the burden of their daily toil with cheerful- 
nom and courage, which would deter them from crime and stimulate them 
to virtue, which would sustain them at all seasons whether worn down 
1, rieedihess or beaten down by rigor. Such education, was not to be 
di *»IvM from books, but from teachers who could do without books. But 
When ho asked were such teachers to be found. Not certainly in the 
vvH&gt■ (hirmmdmoy» t who, as aptly described by the lecturer, having 
failed in the commonest business of life take to teaching He, therefore* 
si rongly urged the necessity of first raising up a body of teachers before 
any scheme of national education on an extended scale was sanctioned by 
the state* After offering these brief remarks on the subject of the 
lecture, the Secretary wont on to my that he could not permit himself to 
resume his seat without congratulating the members and officebearers of 
the Society upon the auspicious event of the evening, namely, the 
presence in their mkUt of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
i l on oval of India, They might consider that as the proudest day of 
tiiair Society, the highest authority in the realm having condescended 
amidst the thousand cares of state with which he was then encumbered 
income and witness the proceedings of a Literary Society like Hums. 
Who said that the Kethune Society was a myth I Was the admirable 
lecture to which they had the privilege to listen that night a myth l Wns 
the lecturer ■ ■ iyth f Was the honorable gentleman who presided over 
the Society regularly at all Its meetings a myth f Was the vast arid fair 
assembly before him a myth i Was the vice-regal presence a myth ¥ If 
those were all myths, thank heaven, he said, that they had to do with 
Hitch ffiylha than with itiikiiowti realities* Ho trusted, he spoke the sense 
nf the meeting, when he said that their most respectful and cordial *c- 
kn-jvdt dgments were duo to his Excellency for the honor conferred upon, 
them by hiiji that night* His presence there though it wm fertile fust 
and also povhaps for the lost time would be over ifuncmlooted by them 
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-gratitude T it ms'but one of the innumerable proofs which the 
cc&hiry had Already bad of the interest manifested by hm Excellency, 
during the whole course of hm vigorous adii$Emt ration, in the education 
of the people of this country. That was neither the place nor Urn ooca- 
axon* he said, to dwell upon the educational measure#inaugurated, encour¬ 
age.:] or fostered by Pi is Excellency. They could only be permitted at that 
moment to contemplate, with satisfaction the effect which the encourage- 
met it afforded to th e llethuns Society, that night would have upon th e 
education of the country. There in that hall, month after month, young 
students from Calcutta schools and colleges, crowded upon the benches 
in the theatre and enjoyed, th; pleasure of hearing lectures upon a variety 
of subjects calculated to excite their curio ity, and increase their thirst. 
offer knowledge. Thorn University Graduates found a fitting arena to 
display their powers of intellectual gladiatoreiiip, by taking a part in the 
debates which usually followed the lectures. There even literary veterans 
sometimes found tough work to deal with; by being called upon to main- 
tain or refute E>j>m}on9 and arguments at the spur of the moment upon 
questions involving the deepest intricacy. In that way was the Bothmie 
E viety connected with the education of the country and he believed, that 
the Vice-regal presence would go a great deal in adding to its importance 
as a national institution- lie would, there, conclude by proposing that 
an expression of the deep sense of obligation under which the Society la> 
to his Excellency be recorded on its proceedings. 

Balm Copal Chumler Dutt rose and said, that he most gladly seconded 
th# proposal uf the Secretary for putting on record in the proceedings of 
the Society their deep sense of obligation to His Excellency, the Viceroy 
for his honored presence at that meeting The Secretary, he said, had 
justly remarked that it was an act of great kindness and condescension 
on the pari of His Excellency to find time amidst the harassing cares 
incidental to tha Government of a vast empire to attend to the proceed¬ 
ings • f a literary society like that. Such acts, the speaker continued, arc 
wuh calculated to codear the rulers of the laud to the people, and strength¬ 
en in their minds their feeling of loyal attachment for the governing 
race. With regard to the lecture, which, he thought, was of con side ratio 
merit, lie h d very little to say at t hat late hour except a word or two. The 
lecturer's .criticism on the speeches delivered at the public meeting of the 
British Indian Association, on tho Education Cess question, he thought* 
wtis nut a fair one and he felt lumself bound to protest against the proceeding 
l ie said this in no carping spirit to the lecturer, but to have misod the 
discussion of a political question in the midst of a literary essay was imi 
a fair way of combatting the opinions of those with whom bo happened 
to differ. lie (the speaker) vvas perfectly sure, that if the public had noth-o 
that the question would bo revived in the liethune Society* the jMrli.e* 
w 1 1 (ibo. opi i nous had t> e 011 tin xn assn lied w o uld h a vo come \ irepar ed to d u. 
feud themselves. Ho would nay nothing about his assent £o or dissent 
fr ?m the views assailed by the lecturer, hut lie thought such a covered 
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way of Agitating the question placed oilier moiubera of the Society at a 
iIiKiulvant4go f who iiiight be disposes to observe to the letter, the rule 
which interdicted politic&l discussions. Ae to the hum ml late subject of 
tiio lecture tho lecturer appeared to him not to have noticed two import¬ 
ant liujts connects1 1 with popular education. Tho people who would Vie 
aftbeted by the measure could devote very few years of their lives to edu¬ 
cation, and could spare, but a very sir, all share of their income in auoh an 
object. Any measure of popular education to Vie efficient must aim at 
imparting the largest, amount of knowledge, ‘Within the shortest sptwe of 
time, and at a small cost. This could be lone only by educating them in 
the vernacular. But the country, he regretted to observe, labored under 
a great disadvantage in the want of good instruction-books in the \erna 
milar. 

’The President said that as the night was far advarm ■!, he wouU not 
ask the member^ fc> prolong the discussion. Ho entirely agreed with tho 
Reverend Lecturer as to the importance of educating the masses of thu 
people, and he had elsewhere expressed his opinion that rather than that 
the lowest and most ignorant should go untaught, the middle and upper 
’lasses should be loft to provide their own education. He adhered to 
that opinion still. After referring to ih& enormous economical nitofajfefc 
which resulted from the profound ignorance and prejudice of the labor 
mg chysses in this country, he called upon the meeting to testify their 
approbation of the lecture by according the applause which it merited. 


The Third Months Mestizo of the PufiSBin Seshi on wak uki.u 
at TILE ThEATUE OF THU MeDIUAI, OObUflUE, OX TilURiSUAY* 
thv; 14 th January IbfJlL 

The Hoifbte Mr, Justice Phrar, President, in the chair* 
l>r. Francis ueliverud a lecture on 14 To England and back under tin 
canvas/* 

Tho'lecturer conrniOTrced by describing the relative merits of tho two 
ui xles of reaching England, namely, the overland route, md the journey 
round the Cape. In cases of illneaa, requiring, a long sea-voyage, nr 
wTiere there were large families, the Cape route was the best, attd India- 
inert the proper vessels to go in. As touch of the comfort of the voyage 
depends upon the character of the capita, the selection of a vessel 
should always hinge tipbh sb oqqiiiry into that point* After alluding to 
tho several classes of vessel* by which the voyage might be accomplished, 
tho lecturer proceeded to describe the trade-winds and the monsoons, the 
former being perennial, and the latter periodical. The terra mommn% he 
arid, wa derived from the Malay Mamdn, signifying a msm. He thou 
ib scribed tlvs inddente in crossing the Equator, in rounding the Cape, and 
in visiting the Volcanic Islands-^Aftcension^-the A^orea, the rucks ol 
Martin Vas and Trinidad, the Islands of JUuritins and Ceylon, Thou 
followed a vivid description of tho animals of fhtf deep, among which 
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tlieT-ftfttle fish, the Barnacles and the Sea serpent were especially alluded 
to auil described on a hoard* The lecturer concluded by noticing the 
peculiar) flea of the Gulf Stream* a singular stream accompanied by cur- 
rents of cold uud w^nn water running iti opposite directions. 


The Pot nsa ifosTR.Lt Meeting op the Present? Seri&tON wa.r held at 
the Theatre of tbr Medical College, on Thursday, 

The 18 th PerkuArt JBOih 

The H indole Mr, Justice Phear, President, in the chair* 

Bobu Go pal Chander Butt delivered a Lecture on Educated Native, 
their duties and responsibilities^ 

Mr. Walter liourke, in rising to propose a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
©aid that he had never before enjoyed more intensely than at that night* 
the opportunity of hearing native opinion, so freely expressed on the 
effects of English education on the people of this country. He agreed 
essentially in the views of the lecturer as to the injurious influence of cany 
marriage and the joint-family system is prevalent among the inhabitants of 
Lower Bengal; but he could not acquiesce in the opinion advanced by 
the lecturer Hud our University graduates, after a brilliant college cart er, 
lose all their mental activity in riper years. The lecturer’s humoroub 
allusion to a stoppered bottle with the glittering label put on it but with¬ 
out the essence with which it was originally filled, could not, ho thought, 
be quite correct as regards the young mm of this country, who having 
won academic honors, must have, at whatever stage of life, a residue’ ot 
knowledge, which could not fail to make them useful. 

Bain Moni Lai Sandal seconded the vote of thanks with very great 
pleasure, m& dwelt at some length on the progress already made in the 
social iuatitu|i<ms of his countrymen* 

Baba Kali Mohim Das deputed any conciliatory policy m regards 
the institutions of caste and early marriage, and observed that the reform¬ 
er should go to bis work manfully and r >ot out the evils altogether. 

Tim President then vmv and said that some of the speaker* had go no 
into matter which was entirely foreign to the subject brought forward by 
the lecturer. Ho also pointed out that Mr. Macrae had misapprehended 
the meaning of Babu Kaiy Mofttm. The President then expressed bis 
regret that progress in education and civih/. iinn should* so often as is 
the ease, he confounded with the adoption of Eurcpean habits and customs. 
It did nut appear to him that there was any necessary connect ion between 
tin? two. He di l not sec why the highest advance in civilization* in re¬ 
finement and intellectual culture should not be consistent with an orien¬ 
tal type. Indeed he conceived it iropoasi hie that under all the conditions 
of life in this country, pure unmodified English habits and customs could 
become natural to the people, lie could easily understand how those who 
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lirafc took the ieal in flopping out of tho old ways, should find them- 
selves compelled to look for society among Europeans and therefore m 
a great measure to live in the English fashion anti to adopt English man¬ 
ners- But thin could not prevail largely* Social conventions must always 
be the offspring of the people thorn solves. Fur instance, he never expect¬ 
ed or desired tliet the education of females should lead to the euuversh-m 
Of the inmates of the Bengal Zenanas into imitations of English ladies 
lie was sure that if their progress was to bo worth any thing* it must 
preserve a national character* The President remarked upon the want 
of energy and self-d upend once to which Bengalis themselves owned, and 
lie traced much of it to faults of education. He brought the proceedings 
of. the evening to a dose by conveying to Baba (3opal Cbimder Dutt the 
-thanks of the Meeting for his valuable lecture. 


Tub Fifth Monthly M&ktino of the pbi^i;nt gjfsStoK was uew 

AT THE TlJUATKK OF THE JIsDlBAfc Cn LBOE ON THURSDAY, 

the 25 th March Ih 6 ih 

The Hoifble Mr. Jfistic Phear, President, in the chair. 

Tlvuv being no other bu&iwsH demanding the attention of members, 
Hie PrositUnt invited the Bev. 0. M. Grant, to proceed with Ids intended 
lecture on " Grecian Myths." 

After mim introductory remarks illustrative of the truth that man re* 
preeminently a religious creature (a sense of dependence being the root 
idea of all religions and mans dependence being forced on him by the 
conditions of hi.* existence) the lecturer warned against the tendency to 
study mythology as if the Gods of the Pantheon were merely arbitrary 
anti meantugless fictions, Bather were they the personification of known 
and recognized forces which, prior to file (if the essential unity 

that pervades all nature, were conceived and spoken of as separate and 
i n doj m ud ei it. Fiir £ xaiD pie, the hm vtos strv tc b ed aim v cm m, u ow ■ ifear, 
now overcast, now in repose, now uttering a mighty voice. Person i hen- 
tloii was die next process, and so, he caid, we have the Greek %vm 7 the 
'Latin. thm 7 and the Sanskrit Deva, 

ft is impossible, the lecturer observed, to give a consecutive historical 
account of the Greek deities for, first) we have none sudft banded down ; 
there was no unity of conception among themselves, no gimt academies 
to teach, no central priesthood to give dogmatic assertion, 8mm tins 
particular circumstances of each community led it to exalt a deity parti- 
culaily connected with Hself and to magnify its power. Third, the 
functions of several of the minor deities changed with manners and 
morals, Ftmiik, the number wmj constantly wi larging by the xeot-gniti$i 
of Hew forces and the infhmnce of surrounding nations Not™ ilht landing 
idl this, the lecturer o!)serve<h there are certain great lines along which 
we can follow the Greek thought. Chuo# was the ultimate limit of 
thought,.---theft Heaven and Earth produced time, and* the great, untamed, 
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Wngs who represotit Uto mountain And vtik-rtuic forces. Thoti 
alwtfi long struggle -rite struggle between disorder ami Oriler, brute 
Force a ad In telligence,—cniue the reign of Zens, the product of time, and 
t!ienafiir,i1 r^soureefe of the Uni versa. The world had now passed to;** 
higher petition, anti the Greek mind to a higher thought 

The next section of the lecture was devoted to various points in connec¬ 
tion with the sovereignty thus established over gods and men, and to a 


narration and explanation of a few of the more suggestive of the myths 
mch m that of .Prometheus, and that of Dcmeier and Persephone* The 
aet oiul part 1 gan with a description of the process by which the concep¬ 
tion of flic varh m deities may be supposed to have been funned. When 
contemplating the variety of phenomena of nature e. <j t the rushing'of the 
wind, the playing of a fountain, &e, t there would arise a desire to u scribe 
each of them to a iTiiud. inactivity alike akin to that possessed by 
selves. The spmtmii being would at first he identified with the ol but 
would gradually rise out of it, and in the popular thought would have a 
separate existence assigned to it, and at length it would stand as i\ clear 
individuality apart, from the object to explain which it had originally 
been invented* Gradually a; hod# would be assigned to it, and it would 
be qualified to go forth and play its role in the world of living beings 

This point being developed at some length, the lecturer dosed with an 
analysis of certain charuct■eristics of the Grecian mythology, and in which 
lay its strength mid superiority to many of the other mythologies, lat-—- 
Its intense, belief in the personality of the gods distinctly recognized in 
the superior, anil also recognized, though not so clearly, in the leaser 
deities. 2nd— Its belief in the gods not only as jhm /viI hut as incarnate ; 
lienee the glory of Greek sculpture, and the superiority of the preaeata* 
lions of the gods in the form of the highest, most ideal Humanity over l ho 
hideous mui grotesque fignmyof the East. 3rd .—The freedom and joy- 
oimncsH of Greek religion. The gods were not lyings to crush or absorb 
human individuality oiul activity, but were themselves intensely human 
and sympathisers with all human joys and sorrows, aspirations and sports 
virtues and even vices Many elements of grandeur there are about this 
Mythology, yet there are all lost in the magnitude of tie failure, “ By 
w isdom seek to know God w was the charge of the Greek Wisdom of 
marvel lone depth and calibre liras given ; all possible endowments by which 
men might scale the highest Heavens, and satisfy the deepest heart were 
bestowed. The Greek tried ; the Greek failed ; here is the failure. 

The President in conveying the thanks of the Meeting to the Key. Mr. 
Gr.oit said, that the lecture was delivered in forcible and eloquent lan¬ 
guage. and that the subject wm one which could veil engage the atten¬ 
tion of their Society, Mat Grant, however, had token his starting poi^ti 
at a comparatively Laic period of Greek development. The eatliei ijiytho- 
logy, he thought^ would have led to more correct speculation a bout the 


origin of the Grecian gods nml goddesses. These were not creatures of the 
people or peivoniliuatiou of human pamma. The growth and develop- 
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^iuont of language gi|fc rise to them. Tu the earliest day* man ilewribeu 
and spoke of I he varies a phenomena (*£ n.ituiv as liyiog «u titles. After 
a Una*. in course of events, the language used for xii l» purpose ceased to be 
the daily language of the people. The words aurind with them no fuao- 
emtlon with the phenomena to which they referred, Thu* the poetry of 
nature test its vitality Hud waa turned into fable, Linguistic change 
turnished the source of all Mythologies, European or Oriental* lie hoped 


nad trusted that some' gentleman would, at a future day, favor tin So¬ 
ciety with a lecture on Hindu Mythology, -a subject well worth study. 


TfriE Sixth or last Monthly Meeting of the Present Session 
war held at the Theatre of the Medical Colleul, on 
Thcksbay, the 2Dth Ajpril Ibtiil 

The HonTle Mr, Justice JPhear, Patient, in the chair. 

The President rallied on Mr. Mmmmohtia 0hose .to proceed with 
ids intended tectum on "The effects of English Education upon Bengali 
Society/** 

Ttte Bev* Mr, Grant in rising to propose a vote of thanks to the lec¬ 
turer', commended the elegant language in which the tin,* lecture was 
written. He thought, however, that Mj . Glioee bad tai^u too bright n 
view of the Wessj% of BurUptiu civilization, aud he dmdtel whether 
f he adoption by the natives of this country of European habits and man¬ 
lier# would be at all an improvement on their part. European dvdlh uiou 
wue not an unurixed gfrod. It was entwined with vices which it would 
he the duty of every mncera weU-wither of the Natives of this, country, to 
set prominent]}' before their eyes, that they might inject them altogether. 
He would tell them to live them own life, and hot to imitate habits, 
fashions; and raajitters repugnant to their own domestic rjtsim ?emeufe 
The destruction of their individual uatiomdity would nut lie a biasing 
to them. Even in trying to ameliorate the social condition of their women, 
any attempts to import the fashions of Europe ami America would he 
reprehensible In America, the situation of women was not quite ranrm.d 
They have uf iate gone the length n f claiming all the privileges of men, 
ami have Ret at itefumce the limits which convention and social la ws had 
hitherto imposed upon the sex. He would therefore warn educated 
natives to guard themselves from falling into a h»m imitation o£ the 
vices < >f other nations, whether in moulding therr own character or that 
of their females* 

Dr. Mohendrahd Sircar, in seconding the vote of thanks, expressed Lis 
entiie eoncurreuee in all that had been advanced by the lecturer, as re¬ 
gards the necessity of t inmktmg the pwgros»-of India in civilmtiou 
and .morals by the example of European if&tions. But he would at the 
same time observe that both must imitate and adopt the good Hungs of 
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"each, so that there might be a fusion of the two races resulting in the es¬ 
tablishment of good feeling and harmony between them. As regards the 
preservation of individual nationality, he was not aware whether any na¬ 
tion could claim a separate and independent existence of its own. Even 
the ancient civilization of India wuS not a stereotyped one. There was 
change after change in her social and domestic institutions- doubtless the 
result of foreign pressure. Why £ the Zenana system did not exist iu 
India until it was conquered by the Mahomedana But the great thing 
needed at the present moment to advance Indian civilization, he thought, 
was mt merely the establishment of social intercourse between Natives 
ami Europeans Society makes the fashionable man. There must spring 
up m the breasts of his countrymen a desire to cultivate the learned scien¬ 
ces of Europe before they effitt claim equality with western nations. The 
pursuit of science is best carried on in he closet. The greatest philo¬ 
sophers whom the world ever produced, lived in retirement, and yet to 
them their country was most indebted for its progress in civilization. 

Bobu Kaly Kumar Das remarked, that the real effects of English 
education up™ Bengali society Had not been touched upon by the lecturer 
or any of the previous speakers. They had all dwelt upon the social aspect 
of the question. English education ha/1 done and is calculated to do 
something higher than create a taste for the elegancies of English domestic 
life. Aspiration after a better state of moral, religions and jxjlitic&l life, 
is what English education has done for the people of this country. If 
educated natives have ceased to perform the superstitious and immoral 
rites in which their forefathers indulged, if on the altars of Shiva, Krishna 
and Kali, they have erected a new church called the Brahma Samdj -tp 
which they resort for their salvation, if they have established a press of 
their own and ventilate through its medium their political grievances, 
they have been able to do all this by the propelling power of English edu¬ 
cation. 

Babu Chinnier Nath Bose said, that the adoption of European habits 
and manners, if they are ever to be ad opted, must be waited for and not 
run after. These changes ought to ho left to time to accomplish. When 
his countrymen were sufficiently advanced in knowledge, they would in¬ 
stinctively shun the bad things with which European civilization was 
mixed, and the good things would recoiiuneud themselves. 

The President, in bringing the proceedings of the evening to a close 
spoke at. some length. He remarked, that there was a misunderstanding 
on the part of some of the earlier aimakers as to the real scope of Mr. 
Monomohmr Grhoee's lecture. It described, according to his own convic¬ 
tions, what English education had actually done for motive society, and 
also pointed out what English influence had failed to do and why it had 
so failed. But in speculating upon'the future social position of his coun¬ 
trymen be never meant to recommend that they should become mere imi¬ 
tators of Europeans at the risk of losing their nationalities. 
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Phear took occasion to emphatically condemn the use of 
words “Nationality” and “ Individuality as traps to catch appJ tum\ It 
was poor patriotism to main tain tliat which wan of tht jmfc, merely, be- 
cause it was twtimed ; if it had no intrinsic go-,4 of its own to boast of, 
its time was gone by and something letter si ion Id titke its place. True 
progress and development could only bo effected by their appropriating to 
themselves all which they recognised m worthy and excellent, without 
caring from whence it canto. The thoughtless and ignorant anight bv car¬ 
ried away by high bounding appeals to national vanity ; but every true 
oon of Bengal ought to feel assured, that he would be faith less to hm 
country if he did not avail himself to bis utmost of the presence heir of 
English civilization and English example. It was ahfturd for theia to sup¬ 
pose, there was any risk of their national mdM&WkUty (whatever that 
meant) becoming lost by a pi'ooeas of English education. It was simply 
impossible that Bengal and the Bengali should become, as seemed to be 
feared, feeble reproductions of English. If feebleness were reached they 
toight depend upon it, the stamp it bore, would be unmistakeably Bengali. 
But in truth by cultivating the energy, enter prize, and independence of 
character, which they saw generally exhibited by Englishmen aronud 
them, by adopting all that m good in the education and in the essential 
features of the society which formed the resting ground of those quaJffcie% 
t hey would be making giant strides towards a real nationality, Let them 
not think that such relations between the sexes as might be well enough 
suited to a eemi-barb&roua civilisation mast be preserved m forming a 
substantial element of their national existence. No mistake could be 
more fatal Unfortunately, native gentlemen were as a rule profoundly ig¬ 
norant of English domestic life. Very few in any degree understood the 
part played by an English lady in her home amid the mouthers of her 
household. The lie v* Mr Grants description of women in Europe and 
America, he was sorry to any, seemed to him calculated to mislead. It 
was to be deplored, that erroneous impressions on this point should ho 
caused, however unintentionally. Mr* Phmr d welt with some ^rnestness 
ou this topic, attributing the highest merits of western civilization and 
character to the position taken, and the influence exerted by women in so¬ 
ciety. Sound progress would never be made in Bengal until this truth 
should be acknowledged. No out* had more persistently, than himself, 
warned them against merely copying English outward way?? of life. They 
must work out their own ad van cement* This could not be* done for them. 

\i they were truly in earnest, they would have no unworthy fears about 
their vxitionaMty* They might be sure that would take care of itself* Let 
them one and all endeavour with unswerving purpose, to make the l>est 
uae of every available mean# of enlightenment, to do thoroughly the work 
which fell to them and to promote the welfare of the community. They 
would thus undoubtedly form and leave behind them a national character 
of which future generations might be justly proud. 
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SANITARY POSITION & OBLIGATIONS 

OP THE 

INHABITANTS OF CALCUTTA. 

BY N. CHE VERS, M.D. 

13tf? Aoremfigr 2862. 

Gentlemen* 

Eight years ago* I had the privilege of read¬ 
ing to you* from this place, two lectures on “ the laws of Public 
Health ampplietl to the Opinions of the People of India:' 
Having lWen desired by our honored President again to address 
you, I consider it proper again to bring before you that meet 
important subject* Sanitation; to enquire whether the people 
of India and, especially, the native nobility and gentry of 
Calcutta, have kept pace with the rest of the civilized work) m 
advancing the spread of sanitary reform ; and to endeavour to 
set before you a plain outline of those sanitary duties which 
are, at present, obligatory upon the people of this city, 

One great step in advance has, assuredly, been made since 
we discussed the subject here eight years ago. There were 
then many natives of India, and myriads of Europeans, who 
knew nothing of the laws of Public Health. It is quite other¬ 
wise no a I know from personal observation and conversation, 
that there are many native gentlemen in Calcutta who have 
thoroughly mastered the whole subject; and, some days ago, a 
peer English sailor, sick in hospital, surprised me by beginning 
to talk, very sensibly, about * sanitary arrangements.” 

There may, however, bo some, among my younger auditors, 
who will say—What is this boasted sanitation of yours, and 
what its powers ? You talk a great deal about it, but what do 




^you actually accomplish ? YoU constantly boast of vour ability 
to anticipate and to present disease, but we see, every day, 
multitudes dying around ns by those diseases which you term 
u preventable” and "removable” 

Our reply is—Sanitation k^vhatthe Duke of Wclhngton 
called it—“ A mere matter of common sense” It is that in¬ 
stinctive faculty of self-preservation; with which every savage 
ii gifted, moderately developed and cultivated. One merely 
endowed with the uneducated faculty of seif-preservation, 
seeing that the street before his door is filthy, will put on bis 
shoes before he ventures over, or having no shoes, will jump 
across; one whose instinct of self-preservation is enlightened 
by the faintest spark of sanitary foresight will pay a copper 
to a man with a broom to sweep the filth away; or, if his 
pouch lacks copper, will manfully seize a broom and make the 
clearance himself The natural man washes himself, occasion- 
ally ; the simply rational and decent man also washes bis gar¬ 
ments and his bouse; the highly civilized man keeps his city 
clean ; and, in doing so, becomes a sanitarian AH obey the 
same common instinct, in ascending degrees. It in a lament¬ 
able fact that the higher developments of this instinct are not 
largely manifested either in Europe or in India. I bo progress 
of sanitation is very slow everywhere, but those who watch it 
cannot but perceive that, wherever it arises, it extend .1 It is 
spreading distinctly in Europe, Itt India, its progress is tardy, 
but real 

It may be asked,—What is that insight into the springs of 
disease, that prescience of menaced sickness to which you sani¬ 
tarians pretend, and what useful purpose does It accothpbsh? 
I reply that our prescience is simply based upon the observa¬ 
tion of the fact that certain effects constantly result from certain 
causes. Every one can see that wherever there arc rat-holes 
there art* generally rats : most people will infer that, wherever 
there is an ill-savour, there must be something putrid not far 
off, and it does not require a much more educated faculty ot 
observation to enable the sanitarian to notice that, wherever 
there are und rained marshes, intermittent and remittent levers, 
spleen, liver complaints, and dysentery abound; and that, 
(despite of the most shallow arguments of the Stitimlay Rwmw 



■tUKi of the modem revivers of the exploded fancy that stinks 
are wholesome),—wherever there are overcrowded dwellings, 
open sewer*, sewer-contaminated water, and filthy streets, 
cholera and typhoid outbreaks are most destructive, and all the 
diseases of the climate gain tenfold virulence and deadJiness, 

Lot me give you a melancholy example of sanitary pre¬ 
science, showing you its origin, its truth, and its failure. 

In the year 1852, an obscure writer sent forth the following 
plain warning to the people of London: . 

* The latest English papers (dating from September 8th 
* 1852,) convey accounts from Kussia purporting that the 
“ Asiatw Cholera lias again made its appearance in Poiaod, 
“ Posen, and Silesia, and that it had even reached Elbiiig and 
" Dantzia In the middle of August, it was destroying up- 
f ‘ wards of 200 daily in Warsaw. This is an announcement of 
- no trivial moment to England, when it is remembered that, the 
“cholera of 1848 entered Warsaw in the month of August* 
“ and that it gained its first footing in London early in the 
“following October, A certain degree of doubt is consider* 
'* ed to attend these statements; still, it will not be forgotten 
' that some of the luminaries of the press contended to their 
<£ utmost against nearly every step which the cholera was an-. 
“ not meed to have taken iu its last advance upon England. 
“The pestilence was, undoubtedly, raging on the Western 
“ frontier of Puma in tho autumn of" last year , it had then 
“advanced to Bagdad, and was expected to appear in Crm- 
4t staiitiuople towards the end of this year. It is mentioned 
“ that two medical men will proceed abroad to watch and re* 
C£ port t he progress of the malady There is every reason to 
** fear that, whenever this scourge shall again fall upon the 
“ British Isles, the inhabitants will receive a fearful demon s- 
“ tration of the fact, that no single valid preventive measure of 
“ really national importance has been adopted since the pesti- 
fi knee of 1848-9 swept away upwards of fifty-throe thousand 
“ lives in the registered districts of England and Wales alone/ 1 * 

" Ip respect to Drainage, Water Supply, Street Cleansing, 
Intramural Interment, Public Markets, and indeed, as reg- 


* The Uegistrar^Geirtfal^ RepurL giy$a Llie numbtu of deal u s 03,293, 





ards all the most vital essentials of Sanitary Reform, Loudon 
* of 1858 prom ises to be scarcely in any degree superior to 


* London of !.8M ? and of lSkS The present tinu is not one 

■ for hopeless and helpless inaction. Three months devotion 

* of London's wealth and energy to the task, aided by the 
:t regulating control of Government, and by the science and 
4 philanthropy of South wood Smith, Shaftesbury, Carlisle, 

* Owen, Chadwick, Guy, Playfair, Grainger, and Simon, might 
1 suffice to set a seal upon every reeking graveyard within the 
1 precincts, to remove every offensive market, to extirpate every 
14 typhusnest, and every nuisance destructive to public health, 
f to banish smoke from the town atmosphere, to send abundant 
s streams of river water perpetually coursing throughout the 

■ whole net-work of sewers, to render every street and alley 
‘ as free from mud and putrid offence us are the pathways 
tin St. James's Park, to abolish every cess-pool and to admit 
‘the air and the sunlight freely to every dingy court and 
‘stagnant cul-de-sac. Could every hand which will lie blue 
‘ in its wiudiagshieet before the next pestilence departs from 

■ the city, now be brought to strive energetically against the 

* evils which are threatening its master with destruction, we 
1 might still hope, under the blessing of Providence, either to 
f avert the menaced danger altogether, or to deprive it of 
' nine-tenths of its fatality. It is a plain and self-evident fact 
' that, at least, fifteen thousand lives would perish should Asiatic 

1 Cholera invade London in its present condit ion. No man of 
( sense and generous feeling can fail to perceive that this is an 
evil which calls for the immediate employment of every 
" measure which has a known preventive tendency, and the 
intellects of those who are less happily gifted will scarcely 
question the demonstration which Lyon Playfair will afford 
them, that the destruction of those fifteen thousand lives will 
be attended with a pecuniary loss of nearly five mil hems 
E sterling. Luring the three years ending with 1850, upwards 
of seventy-three millions sterling* have been raised in the 
United Kingdom in the furtherance of one single item in the 


■ The Com panic*’ Return* to Parliament give h tet*l of £ 7 9,3 33,105 for £ha 




$ujm of national convert k nee - Railway Traffic: the momeir 
-•^5 now approaching at which it will be shown, with terrible 
4 ‘ demonstrativeness, whether the Englishman most values his 
<:f money or his life. The time is, surely, one in which our 
" countrymen should be up and doing, in the vigorous exercise 
; “ of those powers which the Almighty has placed within their 
“ reach for the prevention of impelling Death,” 

It was not, of course, to he anticipated that an argument 
of this kind, coming from the jungles of Bengal, in a moment 
of supposed perfect security, should be attended to, especially 


when the warnings of more influential and competent advisers 
were only partially heeded. 

In November 1853, just before the great destruction fell 
upon them, when the flame was, already, alight, we find the 
extremely able Officer of Health to the City of Loudon repea t¬ 
ing the warnings which he had given in 1851, and pointing 
out that, in all probability, cholera would prevail in the city, 
during the coming year, with, at least, its former severity. He 
had shown, at the end of 1851, that two years had elapsed 
since the last cholera visitation, and that none of the great 
sanitary measures, proposed during the season of terror, hud 


made visible progress, 

' The water question” he wrote, “remains unsettled ; ar¬ 
rangements for extra-mural interment of the dead have been 
disconcerted at what seemed the moment of their completion ; 
the river still receives the entire sewage of this immense me¬ 
tropolis, and still, at each retreating tide, spreads amid the 
town, as heretofore, its many miles of fetid malarious mud.” 
He did not know that, in Igjjfe, the Thames itself would become 
as filthy as a Calcutta sewer ;— 

“ The very deep did rot, oh Heaven 


That ever this should be !” 


Now, in 1858, he urged that the important sanitary changes 
which the Commissioners of St were had determined to adopt 
were not yet. in actual working, and that by far the greatest 
sanitary evils still remained for correction. Smithfield still 
reeked, and the citizens still continued, annually, to bury their 
fi0,000 dead in the little ancient grave-yards just round the 
corner and over the way. True the needful arrangements 
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and Herculean labour 
The Commissioners of Sewers were, assuredly, not to blame, 

(no one ever is under these circumstances,) hut the delay showed 
either that the people of London loved their hank scrip better 
than they loved their lives, or that they placed less faith in sa¬ 
nitary measures and sanitary forebodings than they did in Hol¬ 
loway's pills and the prophecyings of Zadkiel. 

After this, cholera advanced steadily, but with unusually 
slow progress to London, where it made its appearance late in 
1858. The result was that the number of those who succumbed 
to the pestilence, in London, during 1854, was not figteen thou¬ 
sand, as had been foretold, but, according to the Registrar Ge¬ 
neral, ten thousand, seven hundred and eight. 

Hence, those of my auditors who have not yet paid attention 
to these questions will perceive that, in rn:iking these sanitary 
predictions, physicians are guided by very accurate and reliable 
data. You must not ascribe this to our superhuman wisdom; 

- - It is nearly as easy and as safe to make these predictions as 
it is to prophecy that the glutton, the debauched, and the 
drunkard will not be long-lived, and that heavy clouds will 
bring lightning and rain. 

Under the encouragement, I suppose, of the example afforded 
by the City of London, our city of Calcutta ietnaina well-nigh 
as uastv and as pestilential as it was when I last addressed you 
in 3.854, In saying,this, 1 do not blame any one.' Our reasons 
for tardiness in sanitary progress are much more valid than those 
of the citizens of London. We have hut lately emerged from 
a great national crisis and from an almost unexampled financial 
difficulty ; the task placed before our Municipal Commissioners 
■is, as I know from thorough investigation of the subject, abso¬ 
lutely beyond the powers of any men in existence, circumstanced 
as they are, or lately were, and the physical obstacles which 
oppose the thorough drainage and proper water-supply of Cal¬ 
cutta,—sit uated as the city is upon a marshy saline flat, beside 
the nastiest river, except the Thames, that the world has ever 
won,—are so obstinate and complicated as to prom iso to defy, 
for years to come, even that truly admirable and indomitable 
engineering skill and perseverance which I, (a decided, but re¬ 
spectful and friendly opponent to the plans now in operation,) 
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<._• inquired much time, enormous outlay, 
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admit have long been devoted to the work of improve 
meat her©. 

Bear with me for a few minutes, while I endeavour to repre¬ 
sent to you the present sanitary condition of the City of Cal¬ 
cutta, and also to show what are its sanitary requirements, and 
what the sanitary obligations of us—its citizens, 

Calcutta is a city built in a rice-field, which is another word 
for swamp or place in which all malarious venoms,—ague, dy¬ 
sentery, asthma, cholera,—breed eternally, until thorough 
drainage breaks up their nests. This may be said of nine-tenths; 
of the other towns in Bengal Proper ; but we have, close beside 
us, a cause of destruction which they have not—a vast salt la¬ 
goon hemming us in landward and poisoning every breath of 
cool air which comes to cur greedy lips from the always un¬ 
wholesome East. By what appears to me the greatest and most 
calamitous sanitary blunder on record, it occurred to the minds 
of the Drainage Commissioners of 1857 to utilise this “ Dismal 
Swamp" this # Slough of Despond; 1 reeking with marsh dumps 
and with the decomposed elements of myriads of dead creatures 
which, in deference to an esteemed friend and brother sani¬ 
tarian, I must say do not stink, but send up, continually, (to use 
an apposite quotation of his own,) “an ancient and very foil- 
like smell” Jfc occurred, 1 say, to these Commissioners, that 
she waters of this salt swamp robbed the breeze of its malaria, 
us those of rivers and sea estuaries do, and that, because sah 
preserves meat, these brackish waters would have the power to 
disinfect, the whole sewage filth of this city, which is, accord¬ 
ingly, to bo voided into them ! 

The gentlemen who made this frightful mistake are good 
men and true, whom 1 heartily honor; but, to say nothing of a 
host of authorities in modem times, there has been no English 
physician, since the days of Queen Elizabeth, who would not 
have told them that the most pestilentially deadly of ail swamps 
are those which contain salt water Had they been in a posi¬ 
tion to write down to Gorhambury, for the opinion of Francis 
Lord Bacon, he would have replied, incontinently, “ Salt mar¬ 
shes, where ike sea ebbs andfioum, are less wholesome than those 
of fresh water." Vide my tractate De Vita et Morte—and,' had 
they waylaid Dr. John Armstrong, in St James's Park, with 
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t he same enquiry, he would have shuddered with amaze until 
the puhdlio showered from his periwig, and would scarcely have 
found breath to exclaim :— 

** In quest of sites, avoid the mournful plain, 

Where osiers thrive and trees that love the lake: 

Where many lazy muddy rivers Bow, 

Nor, for the wealth that all the Indies roll, 

Fix near the marshy margin of the main; 

For from the humid Sail and wafc’ry reign 
Eternal vapours rise ; the spongy air 
For ever weeps ; or turgid with the weight 
Of waters pours a Bounding deluge down. 

Sides mch as these, let every mortal shun 
Who dreads the dropsy, palsy, or the gout, 

Tertian, corrosive scurvy, moist catarrh, 

Or any other injury that, grows 
From raw-spun fibres idle and unstrung. 

Skin ilbperapiring, and the purple flood 
In languid eddies Joilfring into phlegm*' 

To this, the reply, “ Doctor you must have seen Calcutta, 
must have been inevitable. The answer, (with another shudder) 
* f No, pon honour, stap my vitals 1—plain sense and physical 
observation, nothing more ! ? 

I am sanguine in the hope that it will yei be decided not to 
void the greater and worse part of the excreta of Calcutta into 
the Salt-water Lake. 

While my hand is in, suffer me to read Armstrongs wonder¬ 
ful description of a city atmosphere, precisely adapted as it is 
to the meridian of Calcutta— 

11 F3y the rank city, ftljun its turbid ah ; 

Breathe not the chaos of eternal smoke 
And volatile corruption from the dead, 

The dying, sjoVning and the living world 
Exhal'd m sully Heaven’s transparent dome 
With dim mortality* It is not air 
That from a thousand lungs reeks buck to thine, 

Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 

The spoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature, when from shape and texture she 
Hdapsea into fighting elements: 



' It not «t>, hut floats a nauseotia mass 
Of all ohaecmo, corrupt offensive things 
Much moisture hurts; but, here, a sordid bath 
With oily rancour fraught, relaxes lucre 
The solid frame than simple moisture can, 

Besides* itninur'd in many a sullen bay 
That never felt the freshness of the breeze, 

The plumb 1 ring deep remains, and ranker grows 
With sickly refct; (and though ihc lungs abhor 
To drink the dim fuliginous abyss) 

Did not the acid vigour of the mi tie, 

Haifa from so many th unerring chimneys, tame 
The putrid steams that overswarm the sky, 

This caustic venom wouldj perhaps, corrode 
Those tender cells that draw the vital air* 

In vatu with ail their unctuous rills bedew’d ; 

Or by the drunken venous tubes fluit yawn 
In countless pores o’er all the pervious skin. 

Imbib’d, would poison the balsamic blood. 

And raise the heart to evVy fear's rage. 

While yet you breathe away f 5 

With bids picture and with that which everywhere surrounds 
the walls in which we are now assembled before you, l need not 
attempt to describe to you the insanitary features of this terri¬ 
ble city, which,“intersected m its rectangular blocks, every¬ 
where, are with black lines of open sewer and cess-pool, al¬ 
ways reminds me of a printer’s form upon which the contents of 
an ink bottle have been lavishly spilt. 

I Icar what the Registrar General recommends for the cure of 
such evils as these, 

u As a preliminary condition of the improvements which may 
he expected to flow from the cultivation of sanitary science, 
three things are indispensable; pure air for the people to 
breath t;, pure water, and a healthy soil to live on/’—wuh which 
last no sanitation in the world could ever endow Calcutta 

* f Tlius,\ he continues, “ the cess-pools and collections of put- 
rifying dirt must be suppressed; the sower-air must be earned 
off or purified, so us not to poison people in the houses or 
streets ; the mot hod of burning coal must be adapted so fts to 
consume the smoke, which is offensive to the senses and injuri- 
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ous to the lungs, Churches, Chapels, theatres, and other public 
buildings, m well as crowded dwellings, where people drink each 
other's breath and draw in disease, most be purified The 
pumps, having shallow wells, saturated with impurities, should, 
—as Dr. Thompson, Dr. Lankester, and other health officers 
have proposed,—be suppressed, and the water-supply should he 
further improved. The streets should be cleansed every day, 
for it is clear that the cleansing urrrangements of the Boards 
should keep pace with the increase of traffic and population/ 1 

This might have been written had Calcutta, not London, 
been the theme, It is all true and sound advice, with which 
scores of m have been constantly assailing the ears of the pub¬ 
lic, year after year, decade after decade, without, making much 
impression upon either their judgment or their pockets. 

In a sanitary point of view, the position of the citizens of 
Calcutta is scarcely paralleled by that of any city community, 
out of India, of equal numbers and professing to bo under a 
sanitary control Several attempts were, formerly, made to 
ascertain, by census, the number of those inhabiting this city 
and to determine the proportion of deaths, but the results were 
all considered imperfect end untrustworthy. Since 1857, the 
Municipal Commissioners have, under circumstances of extreme 
difficulty, furnished us with the number of deaths, I *ay that 
they have accumulated this, to you and to me, invaluable know¬ 
ledge under the worst of all discouragement,-—the apathy and 
carelessness of those whom they are striving to benefit. In 
their Report for I960, they remark “ We arc afraid that our 
best efforts to submit a competent Report upon the mortality 
of the town have proved unsuccessful/’ and “with the excep¬ 
tion of the number of deaths which we consider tolerably 
correct, the most interests# detail# emmeded therewith are > 
as far as Wati/im are concerned, entirely wanting, whilst, with 
regard to Christians, they are susceptible of considerable doubt/' 
Unfortunately, a very large proportion of the Christians inha¬ 
biting Calcutta are extremely ignorant, I must, however, 
venture to urge, that it is fully within the power of the many 
highly educated and influential native gentlemen whom I have 
the honor to address, to put down this wretched prejudice and 
to dispel this mischievous apathy among their less enlightened 
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Mbiw-countrymem At present, our position in this city 
positively frightful,—we axe the victims of the pestilence which, 
mv Scripture says, “killeth in dtivJcness. Wo are, literally, 
like a host of men struck down by n mysterious death in a 
dark room. We know that many are yet living and that 
corpses are heaped all around us, but we cannot guess how 
many survive and how many have {alien. Ill plain language, 
we know the number of our Deaths, but we do not know the 
strength of our Population. 

You, of course* clearly see through the fanciful and fallacious 
prejudices which have always led the less educated people of 
this country" to object to a Census. You are fully aware of 
the necessity of our being able k to ascertain whether our mor- 
tality-rate is higher or lower than it is in other cities, and of our 
being able ’to mike this comparison annually,—tiris being the 
only demonstrative criterion of the advance or retrogression 
of sanitary improvement. Which of you will render yourself 
worthy of a civic crown by steadily undertaking the nobly use¬ 
ful work of securing for Calcutta a correct Census and accurate 
Mortuary Returns ? Do not reply that Government should do 
this. I question not it will be attempted, in due time; but 
with every one of you, in his own circle bo it wide or narrow, 
it rests to pave the way for the endeavour, to disperse the strong 
but perfectly removable difficulties which beset it, and to 
render it perfectly successful. 

It is painful that we should have to confess, at the end of 
the year 1802, that toe do mt kriow how many persons Out of 
every thousand of the population die annually in Calcutta, 
and that,—despite the earnest and most toilsome investigations 
of Hugh Macpherson, one of the very best and most accurate 
statistical and sanitary authorities of the day, amt of others,— 
we perceive no means of ascertaining, except by the aid of a 
Census, what our death-rate is. The nearest approximation to 
the truth, as ascertained by Mr. Macpherson, is shown in this 
comparative table. 

A nnual Death-rate in every 1000 of Population* 

Tasmania (rural popi lation) ... ... 11 and a fraction 

Tasmania (general death-rate)... 


lb and a fraction 


17 

22 

2* 

2 $ 

28 

39 

32 

38 

330 $ 

335 

39 
42 
50 
80 


England and Wales (general rate in the, 
sixty-four healthiest districts) 

Great Britain 

The City of London Proper 
London ... 

France ... .v* 

Prussia . 

Austria 
Russia 

London (in the great Cholera year 1849) ,, - 
Liverpool (highest rate of general mor¬ 
tality in England) 

CALCUTTA—Hindus ... 

CALCUTTA—'Mussulmaijs 
Lon don in the sixteenth Century 
London during the prevalence of the Plague 
Recollect that most of the previous investigators rated I he 
native mortality in Calcutta much higher than Mr MacpbersOft 
does. Dr. Finch concluded that, during 12 years, the rate among 
Hindus was 5(3, amt amongMuseulmans 37 m the thousand. 

Dr. Strong's tables give an annual death-rate of 5110 
among the native inhabitants. 

The Registrar General has laid it down as a rule that " Any 
deaths exceeding 17 in the thousand, are unmitural deaths;* 
It is, consequently, to be feared that our Hindu fellow citizens 
perish, by umuMurcbl and surplus deaths, at the rate of 22 in 
the thousand, per annum. This u% precisely, the death-rate of 
Great Britain, regarding which there are, justly such grievous 
complaints ; while the Mussulmans of this city lmve ? added to 
their ow n proper share of the ills of life, a surpJm amt abnor- 
mud death-rate 25 per thousand which, atone, exactly equals 
the ordinary death-rate of modern London, with ail its poverty 
ami crime, its cess-pools* its smoke, and its poisoned river. 

It appears to me. Gentlemen, that this is a matter in which 
we have no small personal concern; and in which, if we value 
our lives ? wo must make some of those efforts, with which one 
dipping over a precipice dings with bloody fingers to the brink. 

You ought to ho able to imagine, from your own daily experi¬ 
ence, what must have been the excitement and horror in London 




during the cholera year 1849, when fourteen thousand one 
hundred and twenty-five of tha flower of the city died of the 
pestilence alone still the London death-rate of that shocki¬ 
ngly except ion til year was only a fraction above 1)3, Our reyfo 
lar normal death-rate is 39, and upwards, in the thousand! 
London contains nearly two million seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Our city, probably, does not contain more than 
four hundred thousand native inhabitants, who never lose fewer 
than 2,500, and frequently lose from 5 to 0,000 and upwards, 
annually, by this dire pest of Cholera alone. 

I said, Gentlemen, that, in the year 1852, I had the honor to 
address goat, from this table, on the subject of public health. 
These fearful statistics lead mo to doubt whether I was cor¬ 
rect in stating that I did address any of you, I believe Hint I 
then addressed about two hundred native gentlemen; but sta¬ 
tistics teach me that, of that small number, more than sixty 
have, in great probability, since gone to their account Two of 
our presidents have passed from amongst us, during tin) inter¬ 
val, by a pro vendible disease* men of talent and energy, whose 
united ages, (although long service in this climate had scatter¬ 
ed grey upon their heads), did not much exceed that of him 
who is now England's greatest and most vigorous statesman*. 
These, Gentlemen, I repeat, are matters in which, I apprehend, 
you and I, personally, have no small concern. 

The stafcrics which 1 have exhibited to you afford some 
Little eiieoarageinent, in the fact that, during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Loudon, in consequence of the great prevalence of the 
Hague, was more unhealthy than Calcutta is at this moment. 
The capital of England is believed* then, to have lost 50 in 
every thousand of its inhabitants yearly, it now only loses 25 • 
you will, however, recollect that this beneficial change was ini¬ 
tiated by the Great Fire of 1666, an invaluable sanitary mea¬ 
sure, but one which, of course, scarcely meets our existing no 
tiers of political economy. 

Let us now take a, necessarily* cijEHa^roview of the existing 
sanitary shite of Calcutta, -espetdalfy as regards its The ter-Sup¬ 
ply, its Drainage and its ConMTvJMiy. 

You are, doubtless; aware that the first element in a rational 
system of city sanitation is an abundant, nay profuse, supply of 


the very purest water.* sufficient not only to furnish the inhabi¬ 
tants with enough of the pure element for all purposes of 
drinking, washing, bathing, manufactures, street fountains, road 
watering, &e., but also sufficient, in its excess and overflow^ 
thoroughly to permeate and scour out, daily, the filth accumula¬ 
ted in the drains, upon which really pure water exercises a most 
powerful deodorant and disinfectant action. Thus, in well or¬ 
dered cities, the connected systems of water-supply and sewage 
closely resemble the arterial and venous circulation in the bodies 
of animals. 

The water-supply of Calcutta is one of the most difficult 
engineering problems of the day. The following are the out¬ 
line results of a careful enquiry which has been instituted, As 
I have already hinted, the land on which Calcutta is built, and 
indeed all the country eastward to Dacca, is strongly impregnat¬ 
ed with salt, being, ns geologists explain, tidal estuary deposit 
Brackish water is a fertile cause of bowel coraplants, especially 
of cholera and of dysentery, the most prevalent and intractable 
of all Calcutta diseases, consequently, none of our very saline 
well water is drinkable, and whoever ventures to drink out of 
a new tank, (unless the precaution of puddling, or lining its 
whole interior with a thick layer of pure tenacious clay, has 
been taken) does so at the peril of his life, A well-kept old 
tank is safe, being lined by deposit of slit or solid matter from 
its water, Calcutta contains about one thousand and forty- 
three tanks, and is beset with a multitude of dirty pools and 
puddles. Most of the native inhabitants obtain their drinking 
supply from the Hugly. This water is, in itself, tolerably 
good,—as, of course, all but mineral water, naturally, is,—but 
it is extremely hard, which is always a disadvantage, is liable 
to become contaminated by salt, under tidal influence, to a dis¬ 
tance above Calcutta which has cover yet been clearly defined 
and is, moreover, one of the most silt laden waters in the world' 
So large is the proportion oi solid matter wliR'li it holds in sus¬ 
pension, especially at certain seasons, that it would be im¬ 
possible to distribute it through supply-pipes of ordinary dia¬ 
meter until it had been allowed to stand, for a time, in reservoirs 
arid to deposit its kimkur, &a It has been ascertained, that 
water collected at Ohmsura is, when more pure, and 



th&i Barrack pore water, Jittered, is nearly as pure as is the 
supply of the much-abused Lambeth Water Company before it 
has been filtererl. Opposite Calcutta, the water is, of course, 
frightfully impure. Here, the river receives, at Nimtola, the 
Tola Mehteris Ghat, the Skinner's Ghat, &c*, &a t a multitude 
of the bodies of dead cattle, some forty tons of excreta” daily, 
and some fifteen thousand corpses yearly. To what height the 
tidal reflux of this enormous volume of corruption extends ha$ 
not yet, ] believe, been determined* The Hugly water will 
answer well enough for conservancy purposes, and I do not 
think that we have, as yet* grounds for considering a supply 
collected near Chinsura absolutely out of the question; but un¬ 
less the water of the Ajai or some other really pure river could 
be brought down, I would rather not see a water-supply con¬ 
ducted io from any distance Now, and for many years to 
a considerable proportion of the Hindu inhabitants will 
continue, as their forefathers did, to depend upon the river and 
tank supply. I explained to you, in rny lecture eight years 
ago, how absolutely necessary and practicable it is to free the 
Hugly from the chief of its present causes of pollution, and 
how essential it is to the health of the city (even apart from 
the question of water-supply) that the best tanks should be 
improved and deepened, that the worst should be filled in with 
the material thus obtained, and that certain tank- should be 
set aside for washing and bathing, and certain others, exclusive¬ 
ly, for drinking purposes, under the watch of responsible 
chowkeydars, The water which fulls upon the Midaun would, 
M thoroughly collected and stored in proper tanks, furnish an 
unexceptionable supply, quite sufficient to meet the wants of 
our Christian inhabitants, for drinking purpose^ while engines 
of adequate power, with reservoirs sufficient to admit of depo 
sit, would supply the then less noisome Hugly water for 
manufacturing and flushing purposes, for watering the streets, 
&c. 3t is much to be regretted that so many neglect the old 
practice of collecting and storing tarn water, during the wet 
season 

f^ince I last addressed you, an experimental section of a great 
system uf under-ground drainage has made considerable ad¬ 
vance. Of this noble and most difficult work, conducted* as it 
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bv the highest engineering experience and skill, J will only 
venture to .ay that it has always appeared to me to involve 
one of two sanitary errors, I have, already, pointed out the 
Unfortunate, but now unavoidable, accident which ted to the 
mistake, in a sanitary point of view, of determining to void 
the whole sewage and filth of Calcutta into the Salt Water 
hake. I. think that the following modification at Hr Clark * 
system would meet tlfo unexpected difficulty, without greatly 
interfering with existing arrangements. 

The drainage system ought, oil no account, to include the 
removal of faecal excreta by the sewers. The whole of the 
bath-room and tatty excreta should he removed by a system 
of conservancy. The present tatty arrangement should be 
thoroughly re-organized. Those public necessaries which now 
occupy objectionable sites, should be removed, and latrines, 
nearly like those first introduced at Agra, should be esta¬ 
blished in comparatively safe and open situations. The whole 
ordure of the city should be removed, nightly, in wolhamstructed 
trapped iron conservancy carts, drawn by horses. The contents 
of these carte should be voided, not on the Strand, as at pre¬ 
sent, but into properly-constructed flat-bottomed boats. These 
boats should be of very moderate size, tu prevent danger to 
those employed on them ; and, several being hooked together, 
should be towed down the river by steam-tugs. Their contents 
should be voided, at the turn of the flood tide or a little Inter, 
at a spot, in mid river, at least two miles below* Garden Reach. 

The feculent excreta and every kind of solid filth, road 
scrapings and sweepings, stable-litter, the refuse of knackeries, 
markets, tan-yards, urinaries, gardens, cook-rooms, Ac*, Ac., &a, 
being collected amt carried away in conservancy carts, the fluid 
sewage of the city, that is all liquid matters from mauufactories 
markets, gas-works, cookrooms, &c., &c., which could not bo re¬ 
moved in conservancy carts, being properly diluted and flushed 
onward with an abundant supply of fresh water at high pres¬ 
sure, should be voided by a system of under-ground sewers of 
very vwrfrn de capacity) the inlets of which ought to be sc on rod 
against the entrance of storm-water and of all solid refuse, 
while the whole rain water, except such portion of it as may 
be required to flush the sewers, Ac , should be carried off by 
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a system of open surface draittft The small under-ground, 
sewers should be extended, in the lines marked out in the 
present sewage plan, to En tally. Silt pits, of large capacity, 
would be unnecessary* With powerful and thoroughly air-tight 
machinery, tho moderate volume of fluid, (which would, now; 
not be liable to vary with the season), kept constantly in n 
state of agitation In dosed chambers, might bo pumped, with 
its gases, to a higher level, and so discharged into the Balt Lake, 
This body of water would, of course, suffer in purity, but 
infinitely less than it would under the original system, The 
storm or rain water might he disposed of without difficulty, 
much of it, under a thorough system of street cleaning, might 
be received into the improved tanks, the rest might bo voided 
partly into the river and partly into the Circular Canal. Under 
my system of water-supply and drainage, there ought to bo as 
little waste as possible of that pure floor! which descends to us 
from the clouds during the wet season* This should be received 
as an inestimable gift.—Why should ingenuity, labour, and 
money be employed in getting rid of it, and then bringing in 
bad or suspicious water from a distance ? 

Why it should be deemed a matter of necessity to treat this 
abundance of the best, clearest, sweetest water, distilled and 
filtered by Nature herself (which, in the rains, would form a 
small river, 40 feet wide and 8 feet deep, Howing with a velocity 
of 4 feet per second) as if it were laden with all the elements 
of putrescence and disease, by conducting it below the earth in 
enormous culverts and through one hundred and nine miles of 
trapped sewers into vast silt-pits, and then pumping it, or as 
much of it as possible, up to a higher level by. an elaborate 
steam appmatus— is, I. must confess, a problem which 1 have 


never been able to solve. 

My plan, of combined surface and sewage drainage, may; 
possibly, again be found jvorthy of consideration, now that, as I 
am given to understand, it is reported that, iu certain of the main 
drainage lines, the streets are so narrow as not to allow, with 
safety to the buildings, of the deep excavations necessary in 
laying down the main culverts* 

Let it not lie imagined that the multiplication of really well- 
kept tanks would render the city damper than if is at present, or 
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Would increase its unheal thine**. That beautiful and good tiling, 
water, is only injurious when it is misplaced or misused. Let 
tlaf land be thoroughly separated from the water by draipuge, 
exterminate every marsh, mud hole, and oozy filth-pit, and you 
will find that, as your forefathers well understood, your tanks 
will he, at 01106 , the most delightful and the most useful objects 
in this dimate where great atmospheric moisture is indispen¬ 
sable to moderate the extreme heat. No man ever gol fever or 
dysentery from breathing the vapour of pure water. 

Both in London and in Calcutta, the severity of Small-Pox 
visitations varies greatly in different years. This is, doubtless 
owing, mainly, to epidemic influence. 


Death# from 8m all-Pox. 


London. 

Calcutta, 

1848 1617 

107 

1855 1024 

61 

1857 154 

8177 

1858 2+2 , 

123 


From this table, you will see that there is ? still, a. great deal 
of fatal small-pox in London ; but, there, many of the extremely 
poor and ignorant neglect vaccination, and some, like the less 
educated natives of India, have strong superstitious prejudices 
against it. Yon will observe that, considering how comparative¬ 
ly small its population is, Calcutta suffers much more severely 
than London does by this cruel malady. Mr. Hugh Alacphersort 
finds that, in the 20 years 1841-8% Calcutta lost 13,582 of ito 
inhabitants by small-pox All these valuable lives might have 
been saved by vaccination. In Denmark, vaccination was, at one 
rime, compulsory and universal the consequence was^ that, for 23 
years, no case of small-pox occurred in Copenhagen, If each 
of you, Gentlemen, would exert his utmost influence in putting 
down the already rapidly fading prejudice against vaccination, 
many of you might live to sen your wise and charitable efforts 
rewarded by the preservation of some thirty thousand lives. 

Vacciuatfan is making rapid advance in Calcutta I have, 
within the last few days, been favored with a most interesting 
cornu 1 unic&tion, on this subject, by Dr. John Macphor^on, Supe- 
nntvudent General of Vaccination, In the City of Calcutta, very 
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difficulty Is experienced in persuading the lower order* to 
bring' their children tor vaccination. The poor, in the surround¬ 
ing villages, are far more tractable. In the town, the native 
gentry, from the most orthodox Hindus downwards, have, univer¬ 
sally, adopted vaccination. They have their families and a few 
of their dependants vaccinated., hut they are entirely indifferent 
to the poor among them, and do not help in the faintest degree 
to induce them to lie vaccinated. Notwithstanding this Imavy 
cause of diacouragemeiit, the successful vaccinations, n Call 
eutta, have increased from 5*862 in 1851, to 13,281 in 1861. 
There arc, I know, many among you who would, readily, lay down 
gold to save a life. Will you not devote a little time, a little 
pa deuce, a little argument to the certain prevention of those 
hundreds of untimely deaths, those hundreds of cases of miser¬ 
able .sickness, blindness, hideous disfigurement, crippling which, 
annually, occur in your very homesteads from this most horrible, 
most incurable, but most prove ntible of all diseases ? 

I know that, when next you take part in a funeral or a 
marriage ceremony, your alms will be freely distributed to 
certain mendicants totally blinded by smail-pox. You will, 
assuredly, bring down a blessing upon your households if you 
will resolve thus—It shall he one of the objects of my life to 
secure that,*—when the the day of mourning shall come, in the 
fulness of time, for the little infant, my youngest born,—no 
blind victim of Seetula shall resort to these courts for his 
children's alms. The vow will not be n rash or a profane one 
it will involve no impossibility, and, if acted upon with con¬ 
stancy, it will, I doubt not, bo successful hero and be recorded 
Above* 

Among the multitude of sanitary obligations which I could, 

I believe, convince you appertain to your social position, especi¬ 
ally as members of the Sanitary and Sociological Branches of 
the Bethune Society, is this,—Statistics prove that the reputation 
of our noble Hospitals and Dispensaries stands high among the 
native poor of Calcutta; nevertheless, my own experience 
proves the melancholy fact that vast numbers of the native 
poor do nut resort to our medical charities until their diseases 
are so far advanced as to be beyond remedy* Your influence 
will, therefore, be most beneficially exercised in persuading 




every sick k Who is a fit object for pubUc charity, Ijt b> 
neglect his disease, but to apply at the Hospitals, f . > 

^Mthou’ril^Nativ, Hospital, with its Branch 
a,ml the Medical College Hospital, alone, new afford aid to- bout 
four hundred thousand out-patient* annually, to say nothin 
of the multitudes of sick treated within thwr walls, and o 
the numerous sufferers relieved at the other active ' 
charities in and about this city, I have lately examined 
merits which lead me to suspect that European medical md is 
not so much in request, at present, among our diseased uatm. 
poor, as it was ten years ago. My statistics are open to *£ 
>inn They veiy probably, may be, and l would tarn M - 
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the suspicion, in the hope that, being warned ot its existence, 

YOU will strive to dissipate it. 

I lately took occasion to urge upon the authorities 
Calcutta University, the necessity for the estatotoeu o a 
Professorship of Public Health m connection with that l istitu 
tion.* Such teaching ought to form a part of every uer 
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education, md it is- most especially needful in the imhealtliiest 
city in the world and among a people who, permit me to my 
it in a spirit of cordial friendship, are not disposed to avail 
themwdveH readily of sanitary improvements, I do not, how¬ 
ever, think that it is to be expected of any one that lie should 
become a thorough sanitarian, unless the principles of the 
science be early grafted in hk mind as laws of action* Do, 
therefore, I entreat you, teach your children the plain laws of 
Public Health ; and, as you love them and value your own 
welfare mul that of your fellow citizens, set them the good 
example of constantly and implicitly observing those laws in 
your daily life md conduct. 

should tnki a lead in bringing about this important measure of educational re 
form, by affording its alumni that knowledge which will enable them to go forth, 
as wvnitary reformers, throughout Bengal. 

If a precedent be needed, it will be found m an Act, passed by the State of 
Massachusetts in April 1S51, in which it was provided that Hygiene ohonld, 
thence for ward, be taught in all ea&ea in which the ^oh&ol committees should 
deem it expedient, and that all school teachers should* thereafter, be examined 
in their knowledge of the elementary principles of Hygiene.’ 1 

This measure was subsequently advocated bv the British Indian association, 
and, in August 1864. a Chair of Hygiene was established by Government in the 
Calcutta Medical College. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

A LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE THEATRE OP 
THE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

9 th November 1868, 

BY 

MAJOR G. MALLES ON 

FREQUENT QT? THE BETUUNB SOCIETY. 


Gentlemen, 

On the occasion of addressing yon for the first time 
as the President of this Society,—a position I owe to the kind¬ 
ness and confidence of my native friends, it is my wish to bring 
before you a subject which might have some connection with 
one of the objects for which the Bethune Society was estab¬ 
lished,—!**., the encouragement of education amongst native 
ladies, It appeared to me that I could not better carry out 
that design than by shewing you the great things which educa¬ 
tion and training, acting upon the energetic and resolute nature 
of an English girl, might accomplish. I therefore selected the 

career of Florence Nightingale, 

I am well aware that that is a name of which you have all 
heard, and that it announces a career with which many of you 
'are familiar. Tim story is in fact an old one ; but, we know¬ 
how these things are. We live very fast in the present age. 
That which makes a sensation one day is forgotten the next. 
The events of the Crimean war have been blotted out by the 
Indian Mutiny, ami the events of the Indian Mutiny will, I 
trust, shortly be forgotten in our appreciation of the pi ogress 
in arts, in literature, in European civilization, by the people of 
India ; but in past events, whilst there is much we should wish 
forgotten, there is a great deal that it is good to recall to mind. 
Especially is it good to recall and dwell upon the Careen of the 



|Mbus men and women who have lived and who are sti 
liviiig, more particular!} 7 of those any part or particular act of 
whose lives may be made applicable to ourselves. 

I am bourn! to state, with reference to this question of a 
subject, that I was very much struck with a remark which fell 
from an esteemed friend of mine, who Ls present this evening, 
Baku Ramchunder Mitter, when I consulted with him about 
it He said to mo :—we know all about Europe, what we 
want to know is about India, That remark of ivy worthy 
friend almost made me renounce the idea I had entertained 
to lecture upon Miss Nightingale* I was well aware that there 
are not wanting examples, in the country to which my friend 
belongs, of illustrious ladies who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in a manner which would have rendered them famous 
and honoured in any nation, 1 need only mention the illus¬ 
trious Abalya Bai 3 the wife, the mother, the guardian, of a 
Holkar, and whose high character and conspicuous virtues 
have wanned to a high degree the enthusiasm of Sir John 
Malcolm, But even had I placed before you the career of a 
lady in every respect so worthy of your esteem, I should still 
have failed in impressing upon you the lesson I wished to in¬ 
culcate ; for it was no part of my object to put before you rha 
course of life of a lady bom herself to a royal or lofty station, 
and who, therefore, placed in difficult circa instances, was forced 
by her very station to an active career. 

The great lesson on the other hand which the life of Miss 
Nightingale teaches is this ; that it is possible for a lady born 
in the middle station of life, surrounded by comforts, and with 
means at her disposal to supply all her fancies, to give up all 
these wit h the sole object of benefiting suffering humanity, for 
the sole purpose of making herself useful to her fellow creatures, 
and thus fulfilling, in her own person, the great command, the 
essence of the teaching of the Gospel,—to love one's neighbour 
as one's self 

But there is another reason, and one not Less important, 
which induced rue to regard the story of Miss Nightingale's 
career as especially applicable to a Society of this sort. In 
the first lecture I had the honour of delivering in this theatre, 
I alluded to the fact that the great majority of those who 
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tlie audience are young men just enter mg upon life. 
Mow it in a fact which will not be disputed, that young tnon 
so situated,—although tiny may be imimed with the highest 
principles, although, brimful of theories which they may wish 
to carry into execution, they may make a bold and resloute 
advance,—are yet more easily daunted by obstacles, real as 
well as apparent, than those who have had experience of the 
immense power of the Will, What is more common in fact, 
when notorious evil practices are discussed and acknowledged, 
when each man admits to his fellow that such things ought not 
to be, what is more common, f repeat, than for one who is 
perhaps more concerned in the matter than any* of the others, to 
sav, " yes ; it is all very well, but what can one matt do 1" Now 
it is very greatly in order to expose to you the falsity, the 
cowardice, the selfishness of this answer, that I have chosen 
this evening a subject which will tell you, not what one man, 
but what one gentle, tenderly nurtured, fragile woman could 
do, against obstacles which even to us, who look hack at them, 
seem superhuman. 

Ami that must bo my answer to my friend Baboo Rnm- 
ehunder. It was my especial object in the first lecture I might- 
deliver as President of the Society, to set before its members 
the brightest picture of a large-hearted, unselfish, highly culti¬ 
vated woman, loving benevolence and works of charity for their 
own sake ; 1 selected Florence Nightingale, because of all the 
women of whom I have read, she seemed the most perfect type 
of that excellence, the fittest to be held up as a bright example 






to others. 

Miss Nightingale was born at Florence in 1S28. Her parents 
who were wealthy, moved not tong after her birth to hny- 
land, and devoted themselves to the cate of their children, 
Florence and an elder sister. Their education was begun and 
carried on at home, the father being the instructor. He taught 
them classics and mathematics, and cultivated and encouraged 
their tastes for literature and art. Tim acquisition r, l the 
modern languages formed too a part of his system, and in t-lris 
Florence Nightingale shewed great facility. French, German, 
and Italian became familiar to her before she wassix teen. 

There'ran ho no doubt hut that the knowledge of the Inn- 


gti^ge and literature of a country opens out a desire to see 
something more of the new world that is thus partly disclosed 
to one's vision. It is a noble and natural aspiration, and one 
too that tends, in my opinion, more than any other, to open 
the mind and soften the character It is one of the tendencies 
of human nature to believe that the country we are bum in, 
the people wo are horn amongst, arc the best in the world, 
and this tendency in apt to he exaggerated to such an extent, 
that whilst we regard ourselves as the ne plus alira of perfec¬ 
tion, we are too apt to look upon other nations as composed of 
beings moulded of an inferior clay. One great corrective of 
this feeling is travelling. We then see, perhaps for the first 
time, that no nation possesses a monopoly of virtue or en¬ 
lightenment, We find, It may be, that we are offerer in the 
position of learners than teachers. By .degrees, the mind, 
startled from its narrow limits, gradually enlarges itself, until at 
last it comes to comprehend the positive truth of that aphorism, 
of all others deserving to he kept in mind, that in every man 
there is fi more to love than to hate.” 

It was perhaps fortunate for Florence Nightingale that her 
father early indulged her desire to see foreign countries. Not 
indeed that Iter character had displayed any signs of narrow¬ 
ness, On the contrary, it is recorded of her that even at 
an early age she had developed strong sympathies and affec¬ 
tions; that “as a child she was accustomed,to minister to the 
tf necessities of the poor and needy round her father’s estates, 
“purchasing the privilege by frequent acts of self-denial;’ 
But it seems that her father had himself experienced the great 
advantage of making one’s self familiar with other manners 
mid customs than those of his native country at an early age, 
and lie wisely determined to give his daughter the benefit of 
the same training. He took her therefore before she was 
eighteen all over the Continent, They visited France, Italy, 
Germany, and other countries, and, not content with Europe, 
extended their rambles to Egypt, It was in this country,—an 
Eastern land,—that Miss Nightingale gave the first evidence 
of the philanthropic skill and intelligence which afterwards 
made her name so famous. They were children of an Easterly 
soil, too, who first called forth this fruit of a benevolent feeling. 
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Sickness in any shape awoke all her sympathies, nor were those 
sympathies lessened because the sufferers were the untaught 
tawny sons of sultry Africa. 

They returned from their travels, her mind stored with 
knowledge of a practical kind. According to conventional 
custom another career was now Open to hen She might go 
into society, mix with her equals, and enter into all those social 
gaieties which are open to the well-born in England. Nor, 
whilst doing this, need she have neglected the neighbouring 
poor. She might; as do so many ladies in England, have 
devoted a portion of each day to administering to the wants 
of her poorer fellow-creatures, without resigning place in the 
world of society. But Miss Nightingale appears to have 
possessed one of those earnest natures which can do nothing 
by halves. In the course of her travels she had noticed that 
whilst on the Continent the arrangements for the reception 
and care of the friendless and miserable were comparatively 
well-ordered, in England, misery and wretchedness were often 
untended, want and vice stalked hand in hand within a few doom 
of the portals of the rich. She had noticed further, that in those 
cases in which the wealth of the charitable had founded places 
of refuge for the friendless sick, whilst the skill of the physi¬ 
cians could cure, want of sympathy or ignorance on the part 
of the attendants would often retard, sometimes even prevent, 
a recovery. To remedy this state of things appeared to her 
a noble object, a result worth striving for. But she felt also 
that it could only be attained by the devotion of all her facul¬ 
ties, of every energy; to the work; that before she could 
presume to teach, she mitsi^iitoine a learner; that she must 
herself go through the training which would alone enable her 
to understand all the details of die art of nursing. 

Full of these views, and behoving that it was possible for 
her, girl as she was, to effect a great improvement in this res¬ 
pect,—I beg you to mark this point in her character, for this 
faith in her own powers was a great cause of her success,—Miss 
Nightingale began, soon after she attained an age at which she 
was able to act for herself, to devote her whole time to the 
practical study of attendance on the sick. To this end -she 
visited the schools, hospitals, and reformatory 'institutions in 
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Edinburgh, and in other parts of England. When 
say she “ visited'' them, I would not be understood &l* meaning 
to imply that she paid merely a cursory visit; on the contrary, 
she went into every detail, thoroughly examined every system, 
marked and noted those parts of each she considered objection¬ 
able. That she saw much that she thought might be reformed 
much that was absolutely injurious to the patients, may be 
gathered from those “ Notes on Nursing” in which she com¬ 
ments freely on the various systems that were then in vogue, 
It is evident from these Notes, that her inquiries satisfied her 
that nursing was an art, which must be studied like other 
sciences, if one hoped to excel in it 

Mark, now, how determinedly, the moment she had arrived 
at this conclusion, she put hersell under the necocssary train¬ 
ing. It so happened that there was, and there still is, at 
Kaisersworth near Diiss’eldorf, in the north ot Germany, an 
institution (established in 18S5) having tor its object the train¬ 
ing of Protestant ladies for all the duties which attendance on 
the sick imposes. They make this tholr life-study. When 
fully trained, these ladies ore sent, under the designation of 
‘Sisters of Mercy,’ to attend upon the sick and needy m all 
parts of Protestant Germany, and even in foreign countries. 
The gcod they effect is incalculable, and many a poor sufferer 
has had his pillow smoothed anti his wants caret 1 for in his 
last hours, by the attention of those whom this charitable insti¬ 
tution hitssent out into the world on their benevolent mission. 

To this institution Miss Nightingale repaired to tram herself 
for a similar work,—the care of her sick fellow-creatures. It is 
stated of her that during her six months of residence there rite 
performed “daily and nightly duties of the most arduous na¬ 
ture, gathering up large stores of practical experience, 
memory is still cherished in that establishment by those n ho 
still deiigbt to talk of her unwearied presevenmee, her continual 
self-denial, her wish to make herself useful to oil around her. 

After leaving Kaisers’ worth, Miss Nightingale visited other 
institutions, formed on its model, on the Continent, noted 
all that was worthy of imitation to be aeeu within them, and 
then returned to England. She had now gone through her 
course of study, she was about to carry out her great idea 
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Who can deny that as an idea it was grand and inspiring ? 

It was not only to devote her life to the care of her fellow- 
creatures, but to change the system under winch they had 
hitherto been tended ; not only to act herself,—but, far harder 
task,—to convince others, to upset time-honoured customs, 
to change the nature of, or to get rid of, the ignorant and 
supine supporters of those customs; of men who wore content, 
without reasoning, to go on in the old way that their fathers 
had gone before them. The difficulties too teemed almost 
insurmountable. All reformers arc regarded with suspicion, 
their motives questioned, their past lives ferreted out and exa¬ 
mined ; not content with that, enemies often invent stories 
to discredit them. What a task then for a young S=P r h mi- 
known beyond the circle of her own friends ! Was it possible 
for one so friendless at starting, so weak in all but her own ener¬ 
gies, to overcome the mass of prejudices, the time-lmllowed 
customs, the interested opposition, that lay in the path of her 
progress ? 

M least, she. would try. She began, in the first instance, to 
endeavour to make some provision for the care of those of 
her own sex, who usually, in their hours of sickness, arc left 
entirely friendless. Very soon afterwards she learned that 
the Hospital for sick governesses in Harley Street was languish¬ 
ing for want of support, and she immediately offered to take 
direction of the sick wards, Here she had an opportunity >>f 
putting in force the lessons she had learned; and lieio. she 
first had practical experience of the great difficulty of all 
reformers,—to make those who had been brought up in a bad 
system unlearn the practices they had become wedded to. 

To teach the cooks, the attendants, and the nurses, new ways, 
was a task far easier than that of breaking them of old habits. 
Still by dint of perseverance, firmness, energy, and thorough 
knowledge of the work that ought to be done, she succeeded, 
after great labour, in causing all her reforms to be adopted, 
and the new systejn to be successfully introduced. 

Yet the labour which tins emailed proved almost too much 
for her organisation, thus brought for the first time in contact, 
with real difficulties and real responsibilities. Her system had 
scarcely boon brought into working order, when slm was compel- 
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]e<l hv the state of her health to proceed to the country to 
recruit, 
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Here she *was resting, when the horrible and heart-rending 
story of the state of our soldiers in the Crimea reached England* 
Forty years of peace had apparently paralysed the administra¬ 
tive powers of our ruling statesmen, and the richest country in 
the world had broken down in an attempt to convey to its 
soldiers in a corner of Europe not simply ammunition and 
clothing, but supplies also of lint and medicines* Instantly 
there was an outcry. The most callous and indifferent were 
moved to the necessity of action The groat hulk of the 
people called indignantly for the removal from office of those 
whoso culpable remiasness had occasioned, tin y believed, this 
blot on the national escutcheon. 

But there was another party in the English nation who, 
whilst others were talking, set themselves to work to d<; vise 
and cany out a scheme of their own to remedy the evil It 
Seemed to this philanthropic class, that it was in the power of 
private individuals to contribute, more than the Government 
would be able to do, to the comfort of our wounded soldiers. 
They believed that an organised body of nurses trained to 
attend upon invalids, would he able to effect more in the way 
of bringing comfort and relief home to the sick and wounded, 
than any number of well-meant regulations. But it was felt 
at the same time that for the plan to succeed it was necessary 
that the nurses should be ladies, animated by zeal hi the 
cause, anxious to aid it by the devotion to it of all their ener¬ 
gies. It was essential too that they Should be placed under 
the superior direction of one, not only as zealous and devoted, 


but who possessed in addition knowledge, experience, and dis¬ 


cretion. Where was such a person to be found % 

In the old times' of Greek History, when, after the battle 
of Sal amis, the Greek Captains were called upon to declare 
themselves who had, in the first degree, and who, in the 
second, most merited the gratitude of tljair country, it was 
found, after a scrutiny, that each man had recorded his own 
name for the first place, but that all had agreed in according 
tho second to Themistoeles. This was a decided, though not 
’ very generous or unselfish, manner of giving the palm to 



in the East 

So great indeed was the importance attached to Miss 
Nightingale^ acceptance of the office, that many hesitated 
to join it until a reply from her had been received. The 
scheme was so new, so untried, that it seemed to a great num¬ 
ber that success was only possible under Miss Nightingale* 
On her reply, therefore, the very undertaking of the expedi¬ 
tion seemed to hang. 

She gave it, promptly, unhesitatingly, Her parents, loving 
her deeply as they did, gave her up, without a pang tor such 
a service. She knew well, from her experience, what would 
bo the difficulties she would have to encounter, the obstacles 
which illumined the distance; she knew the labour and the 
toil; she divined even the opposition that would be offered 
But she felt the inspiration of a great cause «, and she accepted 

Very little time was lost in preparation In the month of 
October 1854, Hiss Nightingale and her companions 37 in 
number, of all Christian creeds,—for she had too large a heart 
to take cognizance of minute religious differences, —left Eng¬ 
land and reached Scutari on the 5th November, Their ar¬ 
rival was opportune. Scarcely had they been installed in 
their quarters in the hospital of Scutari when six hundred 
wounded men,“the wounded of Inker in amv—arrived hi the 
hospital and demanded their ■ attention. No arrangement 
had been made receive these wounded, inkermann bad 
been a surprise, and the hospital authorities had been, no 
more than our generals, prepared for the encounter* The 
staff of medical officers at Scutari was insufficient even for 
the sick who were then tilling its wards. At. such a crisis 



fefi 0 appearance of Miss Nightingale and her companions was 
an invaluable boon, Those medical officers, who before her 
arrival, had been somewhat afraid of the novel experiment, 
soon became eager to acknowledge the obligations they owed 
to the indefatigable nurses. The work, however, as may be 
imagined, was far from being smooth and easy. The reforms 
which it became necessary to introduce brought Miss Night¬ 
ingale frequently in contact w ith the rules and regulations of 
the service, and still more frequently, with the prejudices of 
subordinates. But by degrees her constant assiduity, her 
unwearied watchfulness, her gentleness with the sick, and her 
great powers of management, made their way even with the ster¬ 
nest official Some lessons, however, were required before her 
power of will was everywhere recognised* It is recorded that 
on one occasion when a storekeeper had declined to issue certain 
clothing to the wounded men, on the ground of its being con¬ 
trary to regulation, she sent for a carpenter, had the door of the 
store-room broken open in her presence, and the contents par- 
tially distributed. Few ventured to dispute her instructions 
after that scene. 

The same energy was brought to bear alike on the arrange¬ 
ment of the distribution of the sick, and on attending to in¬ 
dividual cases* ** Every day" writes an eye-witness, “ brought 
“ some new complication of misery to be somehow unraveled 
“by Mias Nightingale. Each day had its peculiar trial to one 
* £ who had taken such a load of repousibility in an untried 
rt field, and with a staff of her sex all new to it. She has fire- 
u quently boon known to stand twenty hours, on the arrival 
ff of fresh detachments of sick, apportioning quarters, distribu- 
w ting stores, directing the labours of her corps, assisting at 
if the most painful operations where her presence might soothe 
u or support, and spending hours over meu dying of cholera or 
“ fever* Indeed, the more awful to every sense any particular 
" c^se might be, the more cettainly m ight be seen her slight 
w form bending over him, administering ta his ease by every 
“ means in her power, and seldom quitting his side till death 
M had released him.” 

But it m no part of my purpose this evening to enter upon 
nil the details of her good deeds in the hospitol at Scutari. 



"Vtffy soon after her arrival there, she bad brought to the 
notice of her friends in England that the great deficiency was 
a deficiency of supplies. Those that had been sent out in great 
profusion from England had been forwarded by a mistake to 
the Crimea, and were there rotting in the snows of Balaklava. 
The private benevolence of the people of England at once 
made a practical reply to this information. A fund was instant¬ 
ly raised for the purchase and trau sport to Scutari of supplies 
of all sorts under the superintendence of a gentleman con¬ 
nected with the “ Times" newspaper, to be used by him with 
special reference to Miss Nightingale's requisitions. Thus 
armed, she was enabled very shortly to introduce order, regula¬ 
rity, and discipline, in every thing relating tci the care of the 
sick. Before however these stores had arrived, the number oi 
the sick and wounded had increased enormously. In December 
1854, there were 3,000 in the barrack hospital at- Scutari, and 
5,000 more in the hospitals on the Dardanelles and the Bospho¬ 
rus. But in January'of the following year a fresh detachment 
of fifty nurses, under Miss Stanley, arrived to assist her. 
These had been encouraged to devote themselves to the work 
by the bright example of Miss Nightingale, and by the accounts 
which reached England of the good she had been the means of 
accomplishing. Thus reinforced, she introduced one by one 
all her reforms; order, cleanliness, light, and air, separate 
culinary, and separate washing, establishments; attendance, 
constant, yet not tiresome to the invalid;—these wore the 
points on which she insisted, and these are the improvements, 
which, thanks to her guiding hand, have been, or *arc being, 
introduced into English hospitals all over the world. 

Of course this could only he accomplished by unwearied 
personal superintendence. “ Wherever” wrote Mr. Macdonald, 
the Times’ Commissioner, “ wherever the hand of the despoiler 
“ js nigh, there is that incomparable woman sure to be seen. 
« Her benignant presence is an influence for great comfort, even 
“ amid the struggles of expiring nature. When all the medical 
' officers have retired for the night, and silence and darkness 
41 have settled down upon those miles of prostrate sick, she may 
" be observed alone, with a little lamp in her hand, making her 
11 solitary round.” 
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minder/’ says another writer, 
: < *Jiearii her it blessed her 


that when the 

and when the eye saw her, it gave 
H witness of her On the soldiers* indeed, the inspiration 
of her presence was often magical u We hy there by hun- 
Tdrpds,” wrote one of them, “but we could kiss her shadow 
* as it folly and lay our heads on the pillow again, content.” 

Under her Superintendence the hospitals in European Tur¬ 
key were thus made models of order, cleanliness, of comfort 
Yet that was not sufficient for the large sympathies of Miss 
Nightingale. There were hospitals at Jialakiava for the wound¬ 
ed who could not be transported to Scutari. These hospitals 
were necessarily more temporary in their character, and 
therefore more comfortless than that of Scutari had beam 
Thither accordingly, after having seen her earlier reforms in 
working order, Miss Nightingale felt it her duty to proceed. 

It h scarcely possible to record all that she hero accom¬ 
plished, Zealously seconded by the medical authorities who 
suvy in her now not a mere innovator but. a practical ref ormer, 
the Balakdam hospital was brought under the same system 
as that 'which had succeeded so well at Scutari. But it was 
in her power to introduce here even a greater reform,~6ue 
that has save ! the life of many a wounded soldier. She had 
observed, at Balakkva, that it had repeatedly happened that 
wounded men, carried off the field of battle, had perished 
from sheer exhaustion before they could reach the hospital 
It occurred to her that many lives might be saved if rude 
kitchens could be established at certain fixed stations between 
the camp and the hospital, where ft supply of thick soup might 
always be available fur a wounded man. The plan was tried, 
and was found to answer admirably. 

But the all-prevailing favor did not spare her. It was at Ba- 
lakfava, whilst devoting all her energies to others, that she too 
was suddenly struck down. The attack was severe. To weaken 
its effects, Miss Nightingale was removed to the hut-hospital 
on the heights. Here she began to mend, but the fever had 
left, her m weak and pulled down, that a voyage to England 
was considered necessary. But on reaching Scutari she found 
her strength coming back to her m quickly, that she resolved 
to resume, after an interval of rest, ordinary labours, She 


remained at Scutari accordingly, superintending the care of 
the sick end wounded till the end of the war. As a memento 
of her recovery, she ordered the erection there of a monument 
with an inscription in four languages, to the memory of those 
who had fallen in the war. This inscription is silent regarding 
herselfin connection with the lady’s mission to Scutari. The 
entire merit of that design is ascribed to " Queen Victoria and 
her people/ 1 

On her return to England at the close of the Crimean war, 
Miss Nightingale was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Before her departure the Sultan of Turkey had expressed to 
her his mum of the great good she had Accomplished, On 
her arrival, the Queen of England, ever prompt to mark her 
appreciation of unselfish devotion and untiring energy on be¬ 
half of others, wrote to her an autograph letter, accompanying 
a St. George's Cross, which bore the simple and touching in¬ 
scription “ Blessed are the merciful/' From various corporate 
bodies she received complimentary addresses, but the great 
bulk of the British people resolved to mark their admiration 
and gratitude in a more practical manner. It was first inten¬ 
ded to raise a sum of money to be placed entirely at Miss 
Nightingale’s private disposal for the purchase of an estate. 
But she steadily discountenanced such a proceeding. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, who had been one of the mainsprings of her 
undertaking throughout, declared on her behalf that 4i Miss 
s< Nightingale looked to her reward from the country in having 
" a fresh field for her labours, and a means of extending the 
“ good already begun/’ In accordance with this idea, a fund 
was established called the St Nightingale Fund'" for the founda¬ 
tion of a new training hospital for nurses, to bo worked on her 
own principle of unpaid labour. 

But Mris Nightingale had not returned to England to bo 
idle. Although, since the Crimean War her name has not 
been so prominently before the public as during the course of 
that exciting struggle, her labours have been neither less ear¬ 
nest cor less useful. In all the vast improvements that ha^e 
taken place in hospital accommodation during the last ten years, 
she has exercised a potential influence. She was in constant 
commumcariou with the War Minister during 4 the time hos- 
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reform was under consideration, and her system was 
adopted a# the Government system. If* as has been said, the 
name of Lord Herbert will ever he connected with the army 
for which he did so much, certainly there must be associated 
in the same encomium the name of her who was his guide, 
his teacher, his' fellow-labourer, in all that concerned the care 
and arrangement of hospitals* 

Nor have her thoughts and labours been entirely confined 
to England, When some few years ago the sanitary condition 
of our troops in this country attracted great attention at home, 
and reports from ah the different stations m to the arrange¬ 
ments made in them for preserving the health of the soldiers 
were received/these reports were transmitted by the President 
of the English Commission, Lord Stanley, to Miss Nightingale 
for her observations and suggestions. With characteristic 
energy Miss Nightingale applied herself at once to master the 
Indian system, and she so far succeeded m to bo able to write 
a report in detail on all the m inutile of sanitary and hospital 
arrangements, of so useful a character, that it has formed the 
basis of the improvements which bavo been devised and parti¬ 
ally effected by the Government of India. 

Her “ Notes On Nursing,' 1 published in London in I860, 
have to a great extent revolutionised the inode of attending on 
the sick. Miss Nightingale has shewn what invaluable elements 
are tact ami common sense in dealing with those whose ener¬ 
gies are prostrated by sickness, and whose natures are rendered 
irritable by confinement Many an old prejudice has had to 
'succumb to the inexorable demonstration of its absurdity. 

Thus she lives, still working for her fellow-creatures. Tim 
exigencies of war no longer demand her personal attendance 
in hospitals, but her influence pervades wherever they exist. 
Consulted on this special question by the foremost men of the 
day, in constant correspondence regarding it with Viceroys 
and Governors, she makes of it the labour of her life* Many 
who have never seen liar, who have barely heard her name, 
are still indebted to her for ihe cleanliness and attention with 
which they are tended, and for the comfort they enjoy, in the 
hospitals to which they have been forced to resort; many, very 
many, owe her even their lives. 
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I will tiow mk you, in conclusion, whether thin in not a story 
which may bo read and re-read with advantage by the educated 
natives of India, especially by those who may have it in their 
power to influence the course of female education in this 
country. I am well aware, and I have always considered it 
one of the advantages attendant upon lectures in this Society, 
that it is in the power of ail who now hear me to rise up and 
express their sentiments on the subject brought forward by the 
lecturer of t he evening* X hope that that power will be freely 
exercised on this occasion I hope that tkowe who have gained 
for themselves, by the liberality of their general views, their 
freedom from prejudice, their attachment to the cause of pro¬ 
gress, the esteem and confidence of their fellow-citizens, I hope 
t hat those gentlemen will give their opinion as to the mode in 
which the education of their conn try women may best be ad¬ 
vanced. Of the value of that education I do not think any 
of them have a doubt* There is indeed this great difficulty to 
conquer, that the mind of woman clings more to that which 
they have been taught to consider holy and reverend' than does 
the mind of man. The influence of women, especially of wo- 
men who are uneducated, or who are only partially educated, 
is almost always eminently conservative. Change of any sort 
is distasteful to them. It is only by the cautious and gradual 
exercise erf a judicious influence, and above all* by a correct 
explanation of those phenomena which education will present 
to their eyes, that we can hope to remove, in the course of time, 
the veil of prejudice. By degrees they might bear to be re¬ 
minded that the seclusion of women is quite a new tiling 
amongst the Hindoos; that, in olden days, not 200 years ago, 
the wives of the Hindoo princes of Central India sat with their 
husbands in open Durbar, and accompanied them to the chase 
and sometimes even to battle; that, in the present day, a 
Mahomedan lady, the wise princes of Bhopal, sets an example 
to her subjects, and illustrates, in her own person, the great 
influence for good which an able aud skilful woman can exer¬ 
cise on her countrymen. But if they might answer that these 
women are princesses, that they are actuated by ambition and 
not by love of good for its own sake; you might then perhaps 
refer them to the story of that English lady of whom I have 
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?ESeh speaking this evening you might point out to them ha^S 
being no necessity for her to quit the pleasant quiet of 
her family circle, she felt that her woman's energies had been 
given to her for something better than a life of idleness ; that, 
in a world teeming with the miserable, she might soothe the 
sick pillow of some, might solace the dying hours of others. 
You might add, that bent on this plan, she gave op her life 
to the work, and that, finding at an early stage how much 
there was that needed reform, she devoted herself to introduce 
a system that would tend to promote the comfort, and to 
increase the chances of life, of the suffering. Then you might 
point- out, how this young girl trained herself to the work, 
how then she proved the practicability of her system in a 
private establishment, how then, suddenly called upon in a 
great crisis of the nations destiny, she crossed the sea, and 
introduced her comfort-—you might say—her life-giving sys¬ 
tem in the hospitals at the seat of war; discarded by the force 
0 $ her will the antiquated arrangements she found existing, 
and founded a new system of hospital administration for every 
corner of the world in which the flag of England is supreme. 

And if they ask you in return, what was her reward for all 
these exertions, you will he able to say, that thousands, like 
that poor soldier whose words I have recorded, “have kissed 
her shadow as it fell, and laid their heads upon their pillow, 
contenthundreds and hundreds who but for her arrival and 
its consequences, would have been left, from the absence of 
attendants, untended in some dark corner, perhaps without a 
corner at all, have blessed her care and supervision; dying 
men have felt and declared that to her they owed the comfort 
of their last hours, that her soothing care had given them a 
peaceful calm which they had never expected in a war hospital. 

But you might add that it is not alone those who knew her 
who owe her the deepest gratitude. There are few soldiers in 
India who have not felt the benefit of her careful investigation. 
The Sepoy of Hindoostan, the hardy Patau, the martial Sikh, 
feel, though they know not the author, the benefit of the 
changes which she has inaugurated ; and if, at any time, there 
rises a feeling of gratitude to the Sirkar for increased comforts 
and care, it constitutes but another testimony to the untiring 
mnl and energy of Miss Nightingale, 



to WIioTYi her c&rofir does not teEieh soYnethin^ ^ my mind it 
appears an open book, which ah may read and profit by the 
perusal. Especially is the lesson it inculcates valuable to the 
young, to those just entering on the duties to which they have 
been trained. To them it speaks in the simple and direct 


language of Dr. Chalmers,—language which I have found 
prefixed to a memoir of her life, and which appears to me 
singularly applicable: “Live for something. Do good and 
«l^ave behind you a monument of virtue that the storm of time 
“am never destroy. Write your name in kindness, love, and 
mercy on the hearts of thousands you come in contact with 
«year' by year. You will never he forgotten. No. Your 
u name, your deeds, will be as legible on the hearts you leave 
“ behind* as the stars on the brow of evening. Good deeds 
“ will shine as the stars of Heaven.” If there be any that 
should express a doubt as to the possibility of pursuing the 
course here indicated, you, at all events, will he able to point 
to the living example of Florence Nightingale. 
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Before I enter on the subject of to-night's lecture, I desire 
to say a word as to its character. It is absolutely necessary that 
I should make in it certain references to the New Testament, 
and to the history of the Christian Church. In doing so, I 
shall not, I trust, forget the 5th Rule of our Society, that the 
discourses here delivered must treat on such subjects as may bo 
fairly included within the range of general literature and 
science. This rule was interpreted by the discussion which 
took place on the 11th August, 1859* when it was substituted 
for a former Rule, which had forbidden all reference of any kind 
to religion and politics. From the report of that discussion 1 
have gathered that though controversial theology was excluded, 
from the subjects here considered, the friends of the Society 
were anxious that it should not he stigmatized as an atheistic 
body, an imputation which seems, justly or unjustly, to have 
been formerly cast upon it, and to have prevented many men of 
high intelligence from joining it* ranks. Indeed the alteration 
of the rule prohibiting any allusion to religion was made by 
Dr. Duff a condition of accepting the Presidency. Hence I 
consider that my subject, though it necessitates reference to re¬ 
ligion, is a lawful one, provided it is not treated in a controver¬ 
sial spirit, or in a manner calculated to gi ve offence to my audi¬ 
ence. Indeed without the warning of tins regulation, my own 


which no vf 
prevent ine 

coming among you with the intention of turning n friendly 
meeting into a scene of angry controversy, or of giving deliber¬ 
ate pain to those who have invited me to address them. I a in 
far loo 'sensible of the advantage of Sliding any patch of com¬ 
mon ground on which Hindus and Christians can meet in har¬ 
mony and good will, to reduce it, scanty as it undoubtedly id, 
by Ubtimed and unlooked-for pugnacity, Therefore in treating 
of the subject beforo us, my religious references will be histori¬ 
cal, not controversial. It cannot bo denied that the existence 
of Christianity and the Church in a fact, and a very groat fact, 
in the world's history, and Ijps led to results of incalculable 
importance. I am desirous to set before you one of these re¬ 
sults as a matter of moral interest, leaving you to draw from it 
your own inferences and reflections. T am encouraged to believe 
that such a course is neither irregular nor unacceptable, since 
both the previous lectures which I have had the honour of de¬ 
livering here, have been of the sumo character hen five 
years ago I trial to give a sketch of the University at which I 
was educated, the part which the Christian Church had taken 
in its foundation and development was brought prominently 
forward. When two years ago J spoke here of the popular odium 
by which the greatest and. best man of antiquity was crushed, 
the insufficiency of philosophy to effect the moral reformation 
of the people was distinctly pointed out. Indeed it is only 
through the kind confidence which trusts me with some discre¬ 
tion on these occasions that I could feel it consistent with the 
business of my life to take an active part in your proceedings. 
Fori have been called, under very solemn sanctions, to the 
<] u ty of e > ideavot t ri ng to ben ofi t others moral 1 y and spiritu t dly ; 
and however conscious I may be of many short-comings in my 
performance of this work, I must never m far forget it, as to 
think the more intellectual gratification or amusement of an 
audience a legitimate employment oi mv time, oven if my 
habitual studies lay in any direction which Would make tins an 
easy task. And then, since all my faith iu moral and spiritual 
good is bound Up with Christianity, as the divinely appointed 
agency for affecting it among men, any mural references which I 
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f&Hngs of right and w rong, and that courtesy 
of religious c□evictions should destroy, would 
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to make must of necessity be Christian references, 
awl any description which X may attempt of benevolent- enter¬ 
prises must be taken, as a rule, from Christian times. 

With this preliminary claim of mutual confidence I wilt 
endeavour to give yon, ns I proposed, a short , sketch of the 
employment of European women in charitable and religious 
works. From the announcement of such a subject you will 
perhaps have gathered the reason of my somewhat lengthy and 
apologetic preface, for as this employment is entirely the growth 
of Christianity, I cannot describe it without these references to 
Christian history of which I have spoken. Moreover another 
word of preface is necessary. Had I known when I fixed upon 
my subject, or before I began to collect materials for it, that 
our President, bad already given a lecture on the career of Miss 
Nightingale, I dhouH have refrained from invading a province 
which he has m efficiently occupied. But I did not see his 
lecture till it was too late to alter the subject of my own, and 
he himself encouraged me to persevere* saying that the lessons 
involved in such a theme cannot be imprest too often upon the 
natives of India Indeed they are essential to the natives of 
any country, for a well known French proverb has commended 
to m the policy of “ gaining the women/’ if we desire to accom¬ 
plish any important end. Perhaps there may be this advantage 
in the fortuitous coincidence of our two lectures; the series for 
this year will be rounded off with a certain undesigned .symme¬ 
try. the first and the last of the session will have the same 
purpose ? the first will be a particular example of the general 
.subject considered in the last. 

I said that the systematic employment of European women 
in good works was due to the Gospel, which first proclaimed 
the spiritual equality of the sexes, declaring that in the new 
Christian community no difference is recognised between Jew 
and Gentile, bondsman and freeman, male and f inale, Greek 
and Barbarian. Accordingly instances of this activity of women 
in works of charity arc found in those earliest historical docu¬ 
ments of our faith which have been collected into a volume, 
and called the New Testament. Passing over some conspicu¬ 
ous examples of it which occurred during the life-time of our 
Lord, but were too imsystematic and casual to bo noticed 
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here. I will mention a certain Phrobe, a Greek woman, whom 
the Apostle Paul com mends as a servant ot the Church which 
is at Cenobreu, one of the ports, you will remember, of the 
great city of Corinth, mid who appears to have conveyed a 
letter from him to the Christians at Rome, how among the 
earliest functionaries of the Church, we find some who were 
entitled deacons, a word meaning literally follows eg, and hence 
ministers or servants, and still retained to denote the lowest 
of the three orders of the Christian clergy But though called 
merely m'vants, we are not to suppose that they were in a 
menial condition, their servitude was voluntary, and consisted 
in nets of kindness, heartily and ungrudgingly rendered. It i* 
an Instance of the simplicity and humility of the early Chris¬ 
tians, that the three titles now so famous, of Bishop, Priest, 
and Deacon, mean etymologically notlfing more than Over¬ 
look, Elder, and Servant The duty of the deacons was 
specially to attend to the wants of the poor, and to distribute 
among them the alms of the congregation. And it happens 
that this Phoebe, though a woman, is designated by the Greek 
word for deacon, though in our English Bible wlieu app'ied 
to her it is, as we have seen, rendered sei'vivnt, an unfort unate 
variation, for as our translators have employed the word deacon 
to express the male office, they should have used it also for the 
corresponding female employment, at least with the proper 
feminine termination, deaeoam. For we cannot doubt that 
the work of a woman so designated was of the same kind as 
that of a male deacon, Indeed the Apostle Paul, in lus com¬ 
mendation of Phofbo to the hospitality of the Romans describes 
-her as having boon a succmrrer of many and of himself also, 
nursing them perhaps in sickness, or comforting them in sorrow, 
or supplying them with food, or money in distress. 

This mention of Phoebe, as a deaconess or female servant, 
with that of some other women similarly engaged, occurs in 
one of the earliest of the Apostle’s letters. In one of the latest 
of them we find the number of deaconesses apparently increased, 
and their position in the Church more completely recognized. 
Let me quote some of the directions which he gives to his 
friend and disciple Timotheus. whom he had appointed to he 
the religions guide and governor of the Christians in the great 
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Ephesus, m to his ohoice of persons to till the offices of 
the Church. Deacons in like manner, he warns him, mwt be 
If rave, not doithh^iotofftwl, not f/tven to much wine } not greedy 
of base gains, holding the truths revealed to faith in a pave 
armcimm; and Ut them aim first be proved, then let them 
serve as deacons, if thsy be utoiler no charge. Women in like 
manner, taken engaged in the mane office, must be grave, not 
shmAerom, sober, faithful in all things* Whether other 
passages in the New Testament refer to deaconesses is doubtful, 
and could not be quoted without something of critical discus- 
sion and tedious explanation. Sufficient evidence has been 
produced to shew that a female cliaeonate or ministry was re¬ 
cognized in the earliest times and that the founders of the 
Church instituted an office, calculated to draw out at once the. 
best parts of a woman's character, and to employ her in duties 
which no man can ever perform wi th equal tenderness, dexterity 
and forethought We pass now from the record of Scripture 
to the notices which have descended to us along the stream of 
Church history Many early Christian writers, whose names 
1 could not enumerate without wearying you, tell us of the 
qualifications for the office and of its duties. The former vary 
with the circnm-stances of various times and places. The age 
of 40 is sometimes fixed as a limit below which a woman may 
not be admitted to the work. Sometimes we even read that 
no one may be a deaconed under 00, though this inconvenient 
and almost suicidal restriction probably arose from a miscon¬ 
ception of a passage in St. Paul's writings* By the law of 
some parts of Christendom only widows could he appointed, 
while again we find a further limitation that they must have 
been mothers; for thus (to quote the beautiful reason given 
for the rulef) having learnt in training their own children to 
be tender and companionate, they will be qualified to assist 
others both by counsel and comfort. 

The duties of deaconesses were to take part in preparing 
women for admission to the Christian community, and in the 

* \ rim. in 11. The paasagG itf rendered more correctly than in the English 
Bibio. Jw 'their wives" we should undoubtedly substitute “ women Who ate 
deacons*' or " deaconeanea,” Sb Bishop Eldicott. 
f Tertull. 2)c Vtrrj. Vdatitl p. 178. 
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ceremony by winch they were admitted ; to Visit 
sick and poor, specially of their own mz ; in meet¬ 
ings tor worship to assign to women their places ; and to visit 
and comfort Christians imprisoned on account of their faith, for 
it appears that they could gain readier access to them than was 
allowed to the male ministers of the Church. An example of 
their conspicuous devotion to their sacred calling is furnished 
for us by the unimpeachable authority of a writer who was not 
a. Christian at all, but a Roman philosopher, a man of hign 
family, great literary ability, an d important political position, 
selected by the emperor Trajan for tire government, of the pro¬ 
vince of Rithynia. Pliny the younger was directed by liis im¬ 
perial master to send in an official report on the numbers and 
practices of the new sect called Christians, then just beginning 
to emerge from obscurity To obey the order he fountl it neca - 
aary, he said, to institute a very close enquiry* and therefore to 
examine by torture two women who were called deaconesses ; a 
painful instance of the ferocity which spared neither sex nor 
age in the vindication of Roman power, and which in this case 
only resulted in the revelation of the simple virtues which 
adorned the persecuted sect 

As time goes on, we meet with more and more frequent 
notices of these female ministers, who seem to have been so¬ 
lemnly set, apart for their work of mercy by the benediction of 
the Church's chief officers, conveyed by the time-honoured 
ceremony of laying hands upon their heads The female dineo¬ 
nate was originally attached to particular churches and congre¬ 
gations, which had their ordained women carrying on works of 
charity, just as they had their presbyters and deacons, It, would 
be long to investigate the circumstances under which this form 
of womens religious service became extinct* It disappears 
silently from history* In the Eastern Churches we meet with 
rules about the ordination of deaconesses down to the end of 
the 7th century A, D., after which they cease. In the West the 
institution lasted longer, having flourished especially in Gaul 
In that country we even read of a royal deaconess in the per¬ 
son of a Queen of Neustria, Radcgimd by name, who, after 
passing a long period of domestic wretchedness in the house of 
a brutal husband, and at last seeing her only brother put to 
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death by his order, tied in fear of her own life to the protec¬ 
tion of the bishop of Noyon, sought from him ordination, and 
was distinguished for the largeness of her charities, and for 
forming a society in which literary pursuits were combined 
with devotional exercises and good works. This occurred hi 
the sixth century.; but we find some traces of the office down 
to live popedom of Gregory YIL in the eleventh, when it was 
probably submerged under the general ascendancy of the 
monastic orders, both of men and women, bound by strict vows 
of celibacy; a system which finally triumphed under the 
unscrupulous administration of that imperious pontiff We 
shall hear no more of parochial or congregational deaconesses 
till comparatively recent times. 

But though the plan of binding women to self-denial and 
active benevolence by oaths and covenants enforced by the 
secular authorities very inferior, in its moral and spiritual 
aspect, to the free spontaneous devotion of the primitive dea¬ 
conesses, yet we are not to suppose that the principle of 
womanly ministration among the sick and suffering was 
unknown during the centuries which elapsed between the pon¬ 
tificate of Gregory VII and our own day; It is superfluous 
to remind this audience that hermitages and conventual estab¬ 
lishments are by no means distinctively Christian. On the 
contrary it is clear that they were introduced into the Church 
from Eastern countries and partly from India. I need not 
speak here of Beifragis^ Samiyasis, Jogis , or Fakirs ; nor stop 
to prove that when Christian monks and hermits peopled the 
Egyptian deserts, they were only banding on a tradition 
derived front oriental predecessors. In the earliest age of 
Buddhism* there was an order of female recluses, the first 
woman admitted to profession being Malm Prajapati, the foster 
mother of Gautama himself They carried tho alms howl from 
door to door in tho same manner as the priests, and had their 
own sangha or chapter. It seems clear that tho institution of 
Christian nuns was copied from Buddhism or some similar 
original But the great work of Christianity was to infuse 
into these recluse societies that spirit of active benevolent^ 


. # Hanly Emki'n pnge 155. 
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and divine charity wMch had already animated the 4ea* 
conessea The duties which had been performed by women 
attached to particular congregations were gradually transferred 
to the i]iiiiR, whose service was due to the whole Church* As 


a. general rule these women Were bound by the strictest vows, 
they pledged themselves by oath to poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, their perpetual celibacy was secured by tenable 
secular penalties. One order however was not bound by oath 
to this life- long service. This was tha t of the BeguiaeSj or 
* 4 praying women” whose name is derived Irorn the Teutonic 
beg “ to pray/* but who, though they regarded prayer as their 
special function, appreciated, the true worth of a motto, some- 
times abused to irreligious purposes, qtii Litoral orat They 
received young girls, chiefly orphans, to educate, they went out 
to nurse and console the sick, attended deathbeds, washed and 
laid nit the dead, pacified family disputes, and when not 
employed on any of these works of humanity lived together, 
sometimes in a single house distributed into separate cells, 
sometimes in a number of houses collected within a common 
enclosure, like the clustered hermitages of the early rooviks, 
with a common chapel, hospital, and infirmary. They were in 
fact a female diaconate collected into one place instead of 


be long mg to various churches, and the) flourished especially 
in the great cities of Flanders, Northern Germany, and Flemish 
France, which were the nun- dee of the freedom, fell© trade, and 
the industry of Europe. Though they were forbidden to 
many a* long as they remained members of the society, they 
were free to leave it at any time, and so far were an exception 
to the mediaeval rule of religious devotion ; but still the case 
illustrates the principle exceptio probat rzgvlmn. for such was 
the jealousy entertained of any order not bound by per pet mil 
vows, that the Beguine sisterhood, in spite of its piety and 
manifold charity, was discouraged and even persecuted during 
the 13th and following centuries. The Provincial Council of 
Mayence went so far as to style them “ pestiferous” and in 
parts of Europe they were supprest, or turned into mere ap¬ 
pendages of the great Franciscan or Dominican orders. But. in 
Belgium they still happily survive in their original form, l 
have myself visited the two Beguinages at Ghent and Bruges, 
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^f^vhich the former is the more important It forms almost & 
little town, walled ami moated in. with separate residences for 
600 sisters, bound as of old by no vow, able to return to ordi¬ 
nary life whenever they please, yet apparently always adhering 
to their vocation, so devoted are they to the holy work of 
nursing the sick and suffering, whether in the hospital nr in 
private houses in the town- 

As I promised at the outset that I would enter into no con¬ 
troversial questions which may divide me from the majority 
of my hearers, I am naturally still loss disposed to discm 
those which provent unity of opinion among us Christians. 
Yet, still treating the events which have marked the annals of 
the Church merely as historical facts, I must advert for one 
moment to that reformation of religion in the Kith century, 
with which you are all well acquainted from your own know¬ 
ledge of European affairs, and through which the Northern 
population of Europe renounced their spiritual allegiance to the 
Bishop of Rome, For the bearing of this great change on our 
present subject is important. Now while I carefully abstain 
from entering into any of the theological issues involved in the 
Reformation, I shall hardly violate our compact to keep peace 
with all men, if I quote the brief account of it lately given by a 
Roman Catholic, that the separation of the English Church from 
the Roman, “ was undoubtedly a revolt against constituted au¬ 
thority, but that if ever there was a revolt justified under the 
circumstances it was this,”* With such an explanation T am 
ready to agree, placing however the chief weight on the second 
clause, while its author would probably attach it, to the first; 
and I quote it because it happens exactly to suit my purpose, 
as stating briefly, generally, and without any reference to theo¬ 
logy, that the main principle of Roman ism is authority, of 
Protestantism freedom. Now as we all know that authority is 
often intensified into tyranny, so freedom sometimes is degraded 
into anarchy, or if it stops short of this, casta aside many time- 
honoured restraints or institutions which may appear too closely 
interwoven with the rival principle of authority. And though 
myself a faithful disciple of the English Church, 1 readily admit 

* Letter in the Guardian, 3any, 24th, 1866*, siloed ,fi Writer uf Minings of 
a Vert in the Urtltfn** 1 
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some of the changes made at the Reformation, as in a:iv 
revolutionary epoch, were changes for the worse, arid that 
institutions were overthrown which should have been preserved 
and improved Perhaps some of yon have read Dean Swift's 
Tah of a Tub . It is a humorous though coarse allegory, in 
which our great satirist sketches the history of the Reformation. 
A father has three sons, Peter, Martin, and Jack, and in his 
will he leaves to each a new coat endowed with two superna¬ 
tural properties. “ With good wearing it will last its owner fresh 
and sound as Jong as he lives, and it will grow in the same propor¬ 
tion with the wearer's body, lengthening ami widening of itself 
so as to be always fit”* Peter is intended to represent the 
Romanists, Martin the moderate, and Jack the more violent 
reformers, Peter, the eldest brother, had long been in the 
habit of adding to the paternal coat #t whatever trimmings 
came up in fashion,” and covered it in time with an in finite 
quantity of lace and ribbons, fringe, embroidery, and points. 
For some time the younger brothers imitated him, but at 
last* having quarrelled with Peter, they resolved to restore their 
coats to the simplicity described and c ■minemled to them in 
their father's will.f Martin goes prudently to work, dexterous¬ 
ly removing the gold lace a&d embroidery, but picking up the 
stitches, with much caution, taking care not to tear the gar¬ 
ment itself, so that whenever he observed the embroidery 
to be worked m close as not to be got away without damaging 
the cloth, or whenever it served to hide any flaw in the body 
nf the coat, be concluded the wisest course was to let it remain ; 
resolving in no case whatever that the substance of the stuff 
should suffer injury. But Jack, who was of a more fervid 
temperament, in three minutes made more despatch than 
Martin had done in as many hours, and in stripping down 
a parcel of gold lace rent the main body of his at from 
top io bottom ; and whereas hia talent was not of the happiest 
in taking up a stitch, he knew no better way than to dam it 
again with pack-thread and a skew or. The application of the 
story is obviorn Some of our reformers, in their haste to get 
rid of Roman practices which they thought inconsistent with pri- 

t pAge 132. 
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.mUvz Christianity, destroyed institutions which were thoroughly 
ni accordance with its spirit In ray opinion r h hard U> justi¬ 
fy. though possible to excuse, their treatment of the conventual 
establish meats. Doubtless very gross abuses had multiplied in 
many of them, which required a ruthless excision. Doubtless 
too they were over-numerous, and had absorbed an undue 
share of the national wealth Indeed the work of suppression 
did not begin in Protestant times, for Henry V. the greatest 
prince of that orthodox house of Lancaster, which, above all 
other English dynasties, was distinguished for devotion to the 
ancient Church, secularized a hundred priories; and even in 
Henry V Ill's reign the first visitation of religions houses took 
place long before he had any thought of breaking with Rome, 
while Wolsoy, the Cardinal Archbishop and expectant Pope, 
was at the head of his administration. Their reform and 
retrenchment and adaptation to the changed wants of modem 
tiroes bad long been necessary, but their entire destruction, 
including the demolition of their glorious buildings, and the 
suppression of their almost boundless charities, was an act of 
folly and rapacity ; and the traveller who gazes upon the exqui¬ 
site ruins of Melrose or Tintem may well marvel that the 
wisdom of statesmen and churchmen could desire no better end 
for institutions, Intended for the service of God and the exercise 
of self-sacrificing piety, than that they should furnish subjects 
for photographs and sketch books, and point the picturesque 
descriptions of Wordsworth and Walter Scott 

But though by the overthrow of nunneries, which were 
included in the supprest convents, the reformation extinguished 
m one direction the flame of female beneficence, it kindled 
it anew in another. The abolition of the celibacy of the 
clergy gradually introduced a new race of wives and daughters, 
especially bound to the duty of doing good to the poor. Some 
time imust have elapsed before their influence was felt, but no 
one acquainted with the present constitution of our parishes vain 
doubt its immense importance. Not only are the gentleness and 
the easily-roused compassion of a woman needed to alleviate the 
sorrows and hardships of a working life, hut the sympathy which 
one woman feels for another serves as a frequent refuge in sorrow, 
and protection against sin. From whom will a woman, especi- 
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... education, seek for advice in a thousand petty 

troubles, or help in the man- difficulties and dangers winch 
tnucli almost every household, except from a woman. To no 
one else will a mother speak of her anxiety for her scapegrace 
srm, or frivolous daughter, or a wife confide the asperities 
aud disagreements which may mar oven the happiness of her 
married life- The work of the wives of Protestant Clergymen 
is especially a ministry of consolation and encouragement to 
their own sex, as well as of material help and charity to 
both sexes * and no one can deny that it is as a general rule 
most nobly and unselfishly performed. Moreover, it is impor¬ 
tant to note that the Reformation produced great effects, not 
only on the Churches which accepted its principles, but on the 
Church which repudiated them* The Protestants had lost the 
aid of female devotion by the abolition of nunneries; but they 
had gained the services of the wives and daughters of a reform¬ 
ed priesthood* The Roman Catholics, still retaining the celi¬ 
bacy of the clergy, could not have the latter, but tried to make 
up for it by an enormous increase of the former. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries there arose a large number of female educa¬ 
tional orders, Umillnes, Augustmiaus, Daughters of the Holy 
Sacrament at the famous abbey of Port Royal near Paris, who 
devoted themselves to the training of young girls in secular 
knowledge, in the fear of God, in various trades arid industrial 
occupations* The most famous of all the post-reformation orders 
which arose in the Roman Church wm that of the Sisters of 
Charity, "servants” a* they delighted to call themselves," of the 
sick poor*” I n their number were included several ladies of the 
highest rank, who formed themselves into a society under the 
guidance of Vincent do Paul These devoted women took charge 
of most of the hospitals in France, followed the army to tend the 
sick and wounded soldiers, and penetrated even as far as Poland, 
where their especial work was first to nurse the victims of the 
plague, and then to superintend an asylum for their orphans* 
T will not trace any further examples of female self-devotion in 
the Church of Rome, as the time which remains is almost too 
short to enable me to speak properly of the revival of deaco¬ 
nesses and charitable sisterhoods iu the reformed section of Chris¬ 
tendom 
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At. a very early period in the. history of Protestantism 
attempts were made to restore the primitive type of the 
deaconess, by attaching women to partienla congregations for 
the performance of works of charity, a system more in accord" 
ance with scriptural precedent than the Roman plan of gather¬ 
ing them into convents. We do not find however that these 
attempts were very successful We are told that in the church 
of Amsterdam, an old widow was chosen as a. deaconess, arid 
usually '* sat in a convenient place in the congregation, with a 
little birchen rod in her hand, wherewith she kept little 
children ? n great awe from dist.urbing the eo ngregafcion *■* We 
are glad to learn that besides this duty, which can hardly be 
called a religious one, she visited the sick and weak, especially 
women, and when she found any very poor in the parish, 
gathered relief for th. m of those wh< were able to give it, 
and so was revered “ ai a mother in Israel” But we do not 
hear that this Dutch deaconess had any successors, and for a 
long time the desire to weave the diaconal functions of women 
into the organisation of the Reformed Church seems to have 
been suspended. Symptoms of its revival however were mani¬ 
fested in England at the end of the last century : a Stranger's 
Friend Society was founded, and it became more or less 
common for a clergyman to place the poorer districts of his 
parish under the charge of female visitors. In 1815 Southey 
went to see the Beguines of Ghent, and afterwards published 
a strong commendation of their work, as “reasonable and 
useful, as well as humane and religious/' Arnold too, in n 
celebrated preface to one of his volumes of sermons, plainly 
stated his belief that in tearing off the ornaments of our 
latherb cloak, we had rent away some of its texture also. 

Among the good institutions and practices which it would be 
most desirable to restore, he mentions u religious orders, 
especially of women, of different kinds and under different 
rules delivered only from the snare and sin of perpetual 
vows/’f But the first systematic effort to revive such orders 
was due only indirectly to England* Some of you raay have 

* Young, Chroiiivie* 9 / (he Pilgrim FeUhers, quoted by Ludlow, Women** wurfe 
iu the Church, p. 199, 

t Arnold — Christian it/r, to Course t Hindrances arul Helps, p. V f. 




' ;;TiCanl of Mr.i. Fry, ft qnaker lady of a 

lence, who devoted her life to the work of reforming through 
Christian influence the prisoners in the English jails. She 
was visited, and her spirit was caught by I>r. Fliedner, the 
pastor of Kaiserswertli, a small town in the least beautiful part 
of Germany, in a region as flat as Bengal, where the Rliine flows 
towards the sea through level com fields and formal rows of 
poplars, as the Ganges between its sand banks and peepuIs. 
Here FJiedner* returning from England with a strong desire 
to introduce among his own people a work like Mrs. Fry s. 
fojTned in the year 1833 the nucleus of a deaconess institution 
in a small garden house belonging to his parsonage, since 
developed into a vast assemblage of buildings" embracing/ 1 says 
an eye-witness, "a hospital, a penitent’ary. an orphan house, an 
infant school, a training school for mistresses, an asylu-m for the 
insane, and a home for aged deaconesses, and presenting a re¬ 
markable scene of Christian loVe, cheerfulness, simplicity, court¬ 
esy, wisdom, and work/’* So rapid has been the success of the 
Keheme, m eager the response to the demand for women's service, 
that deaconesses from the central institution at Kaiserswerth 
are now almost literally scattered over the world; for in ISfU, 
they were found not only in largo numbers throughout Germany, 
but at Constantinople, Bucharest, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Alexan¬ 
dria, and Pittaberg in Pensylvania. In that year a Report ot 
their operations was published, having for its frontispiece Flied- 
ner’s old summer house and the present great hospital side by 
side, with a motto from the Gospel: The Hngdam of hearts is 
like to a grain of mustard seed, which ft man took and sowed in 
hie field, which indeed is the least of all seeds, but when it is 
grown it is the greatest among herbs, and becomerh a free so 
that the birds of the air come ami lodge in the bra nches thereof 
But we have not yet stated nearly all the results of Fliedners 
experiment Beside the institutions which are directly affiliated 
to Kaisers werth, other central homes of deaconesses have a- 
risen in different countries and different reformed Churches. 
At the half French and half German city of Straaburg is 
another great establishment of the kind, numbering in 1862 



large-hearted ben eve- 
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-»i stare, generally belonging to a higher rank in hf<k- 
thati those who are attached to Kaisers worth, and performing 
various works of teaching, nursing, and comforting, in a hos¬ 
pital, a penitentiary, a home for aged women, a school for 
female servants, and a reformatory for women who have been 
in prison. Front Strasburg the sisters visit other groat cities 
in the neighbourhood, and place themselves, just like the 
primitive deaconesses of Scripture, in immediate subordina¬ 
tion to the pastors of the different congregations. Hare is a 
sketch of their operations at iLulhausen, a great manufac¬ 
turing town in Alsace. Their home is a centra! building, 
where they have prayers morning and evening, and meet at 
noon for dinner and a short rest All the rest of the day they 
are at work in their several quarters. The town is divided 
into five districts. In each of these a. deaconess has a cou¬ 
ple of rooms, where she keeps a small collection of medicines, 
with linen and ihuiael, and whatever else is neeued by the sick 
and suffering poor. Here also is a kitchen, where her servant 
prepares soup for the convalescent. Here too she meets the 
physician to receive instructions regarding her patients. Sho 
often passes the night by the bedside of those who are danger¬ 
ously ill, and when she has any leisure, she seeks out and endea¬ 
vours to reclaim the degraded of her own sex who reside in her 
district. Another central home of ministering women is at 
Kiehen in Switzerland, on a well-wooded eminence, crowned 
by a picturesque church, and commanding a glorious view of tire, 
itliine, which in its upper course flows through a country no 
less beautiful than the region from which it enters the sea is 
flat and monotonous. The sisters of lliohon, whoso work does 
not differ from that carried on at Kaisers worth and btrasbnrg, 
are admitted to their functions by a solemn ceremony. After two 
years’ probation they come into the church, and there are askevl 
to make three promises, of obedience, willing raws* and faithful* 
nv*)$; not as monastic vows, but in that spirit of love and devo¬ 
tion which on gilt to animate all who undertake the duties of 
charitable service. When the presiding clergyman has mention¬ 
ed to them what the promises are, he says : It ye are ready to 
fulfil this promise with a cheerful heart, locking unto Him who 
will make His strength manifest iti your weakness, then answer 


“ Y hi the presence of these assembled witnesses, and 
reach tome here each of you the hand imtoken of your promise/' 
The candidates do so, and then the minister again addresses 
them, “The merciful and ever-present One, In whose Name 
we are assembled, hath heard your promise. May He give you 
etedfastness, In pursuance of the pledge which ye have given, 
I here pronounce you deaconesses, received into the sisterhood 
of our house, and I invite you, kneeling down in the Lord's 
Name, to receive a blessing by my hand, as of an ordained 
minister of the Evangelical Church,” The blessing is then 
given in words taken from the New Testament, and the proba¬ 
tioners become deaconesses, and go forth to their holy work, as 
they have promised, in the spirit of obedience, willingness, 
and faithfulness, 

I must not continue the catalogue of those noble institutions. 
The time would fail me were I to tell of homes for sisters and 
deaconesses, founded by reformed churches at Paris, at St, 
Loup m Switzerland, at Dresden, at Berlin, at Amsterdam, at 
Stockholm, and now in many places in England In Loudon 
two such institutions demand special notice, both sanctioned 
and encouraged by the Bishop of the Diocese, the one devoted 
exclusively to the training of nurses, the other including 
agencies for visiting the poor from house to house, and educat¬ 
ing girls of the lower middle class. One of the last newspapers 
which I received from home described the ceremony of laying 
the first stone of a home for Sisters of Morey in the city of 
Oxford, for which a lakh of rupees has been subscribed, and a, 
large number of pious women have offered their services. 
These are examples only of a very general movement ; and it 
is needless for me to tell you, for that was done in the first 
lecture of the present course, that the band of female nurses 
who attended our army in the Crimea was under the general 
control of Miss Nightingale, who had herself caught the inspi¬ 
ration from Kaiserswerth. Thus Germany returned to England 
in the person of Florence Nightingale, the benefit which she 
had received from England through the example of Elizabeth 
Fry. And tins reminds me that if we turn from the Western 
to the Eastern branches of the Universal Church, from those 
societies which have sprung from Latin, to those which trace 
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' ilieir origin to Greek Christianity, we find that in the great 
empire of Russia, the same spirit of benevolence is at work, 
that Russian volunteer nurses also attended Russian soldiers 
in the siege of Sebastopol, and that one of the princesses^ of 
the imperial family has lately founded a home for a sisterhood 
in the poorest quarter of St. Petersburg, in order that the 
destitute, the poor, and the sick may be the family of the 
sisters.* 


I have heard it said that we English in India, perhaps 
because the heat makes us listless and lazy, are always- twenty 
years behind our countrymen at home in carrying out any good 
or useful work. Hence perhaps it is premature to speak of 
deaconesses amongst us here. Yet there are undoubtedly 
symptoms that the throbs of the distant movement are heard 
even in this country, Roman Catholic sisterhoods have of 
course long existed here as elsewhere, though their work in 
India is, 1 believe, chiefly educational, We of the reformed 
communions have begun to support a few nurses and Bible 
women. Zenana visitors are akin to deaconesses, and I trust 
that Christian India will not long be behind Europe in organiz¬ 
ing the surest remedy for many evils which ought to excite 
among us deep feelings of grief and shame. 

ity friends, I have v< mured to bring this subject before you 
with a special purpose. No doubt there are many lessons to be 
derived from it. A description of any work that is pure, self- 
denying, unselfish, is good for us who are living in the midst of 
material interest, 1 ?, and hard mechanical occupations, '[’he con¬ 
templation of the results of Christianity must always furnish 
matter for serious reflection to a thoughtful man. But it was 
not for these reasons that I resolved to write for you this lecture, 
My motive had a more direct, reference to yourselves. We bear 
a great deal now-a-days about the education of Hindu women, 
and we rejoice to hear it. A, Bengali gentleman, whose acquain¬ 
tance 1 had the pleasure of making some years ago, delivered 
in 18GB an interesting lecture before tins Society on Female 
Education in Bengal. With the general tone and conclusions 
of that lecture I heartily agree, and I quoted it more than once 


# Eowscm, page 253, 
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m a Charge which I delivered to the clergy of my province in 
f he same year. But the sole object of the lecturer was to en¬ 
force on hk hearers the duty of imparting knowledge to their 
wives and daughters, to remind them that a fl brilliant condition 
of female int&ll&tiualiswi co-existed with the ancient Hindu 
civilisation to assure them that “ the women of Bengal am 
quite capable of tooimting the highest platform of a titer&py. 
and scientific education f and to enforce the importance of 


giving e< to intelligent m m intelligent wives/* So again, to turn 
to a lighter example of the same craving for the improvement 


of women, only a tow weeks ago 1 heard an e*say read on the 


subject by a student of the Cathedral Mission College in which 
he repeated two or three' times over the exhortation, “ 0 ye 
Hindus, educate your females” I may be allowed to utter a. 
passing protest against the practice of applying tu women the 
odious appellation of female* ; but, not to dwell on this inci¬ 
dental objection, I observe that both in this essay and in the 
weightier work of Kumar Harendra Krishna, the point aimed 
at is their mental culture, their intellectual improvement. Now 
1 am certainly the last person to undervalue intellectual educa¬ 
tion. A great part of my life has been to a considerable extent 
devoted to it. It is in a certain sense a necessary preliminary or 
accompaniment to moral improvement God is the Creator of 
our minds ; and to fit them for wide usefulness is in plain ac¬ 
cordance with His will In the case of Hindu women, if they 
are at present utterly without mental culture, nothing cac he 
done to make them better, till this want k in some degree sup¬ 
plied, But I am sure that the training of the in teller;, is a mut¬ 
ter of vastly inferior consequence to the training of the heart 
And I think further that in this busy nineteenth century, and 
especially in this country of India, where the past, the present, 
tmd the future, Sanscrit lore and English science, the legends of 
the Rishk, the institutions of Menu, the latest reports of the 
Sanitary ConmakaiQli* the Differential Calculus, mid the last 
sensational novel of Miss Br.addon or Wilkie Collins, a to ail 
seething together as in a huge cauldron of which no man can 
predict the outcomes there is a great danger lest the acquisition 
of knowledge mid intellectual power should obtain an exclusive 
regard as the ne plus ultra of human culture. J am some- 


tijiWs sick of hearing about telegraphs* and railways, aa if these 
OTttlti regenerate India and mankind. Doubtless they famish 
u.n element in such regeneration and the genius which discover¬ 
ed them, like other good things, came from God, But woe to 
that nation and that individual who believes that material and 
intellectual progress is the end of human aspirations We 
should be glad to hoar a little less about these things, and to 
observe a little more thought given to truth and righteousness, 
gentleness and humanity, purity and self-sacrifice Especially 
in this matter of female education it is important to press the 
reoral as well as the intellectual side of a womans work. For 
indeed this constitutes her particular province; her great and 
characteristic victories have been won not by the head but by 
t he heart, not, in the domain of logic and mental development, 
but of sympathy and tenderness and unselfish devotion. I am 
quite aware that at present the constitution of native society 
is opposed to female activity It was not. always so, and there 
is nothing in the nature of Hindu women, any more than of 
European, which should make it so* The chief masters of ima¬ 
gination delight to pour tray the perfection to winch the female 
character may attain. The founder of Western literature 
nowhere rises to a higher strain than in describing the wifely 
love of Andromache* The greatest Attic poet has drawn no 
more beautiful sketch than the heroic devotion paid by Antigone 
to her fathers age and her brother’s memory. The greatest 
Italian poet thinks no one but Beatrice worthy to conduct him 
through the glories of Paradise, The greatest English poet 
seems never weary of contrasting the selfish caprices of men 
with the nobleness of women, the boyish recklessness of Romeo 
with the patient strength of Juliet, the childish vanity of Lear 
with the almost angelic stedfastness of Cordelia, the perversa 
jealousy of Laertes with the endurance of Hermiane, the cowar¬ 
dice of Olaudion with the victorious purity of Isabella ; while 
Othello's whole story is contained in tin last exclamation of 
Emilia: 

0 murderous coxcomb ! what should such a fool 

Do with so good a wife f* 


* Othello, Act V. Septic 2, Compart? Ru&kiu, Stmmtand &Uies, pagt* 126. 
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. nation of Shakespeare, of Dante, of Sophocles, . 

H omor, has only idealized the qualities which adorn women m 
actual life: it merely represents in the brilliant colouring of 
poetry what they have been made by religious influences in the 
liliin prose of practice, what they often axe in Europe, what 
t hey may be in India. To expect indeed that in any reason¬ 
able time we shall sec a body of Hindu deaconesses or district 
visitors passing from house to house in the lanes and bazaars 
of Calcutta or Benares, to nurse the sick, hod teach the young, 
and comfort the afflicted, would bo, I fear, a Utopian dream. 
And we must not overlook one great difference between tho 
circumstances of India and Europe: in India every wo nan 
becomes a wife at an early age, and so is devoted to those 
domestic duties, which must everywhere take precedence of all 
Kuril external and self-imposed work as I have been describing, 
in Europe and especially in England this is impossible for 
several reasons, of which perhaps the most, obvious is the 
wholesale emigration of men to the colonies and foreign depen ¬ 
dencies of tho empire, or to the United States,* We ail agree 
that with marriage and family-life begins the great social chain 
which binds a nation together, that the wife is the centre ot 
the domestic circle, and that the immense majority of women 
are and ought to be employed in the noble duties which secure 
the happiness of the household. Mow we in Europe have a 
minoritv who cannot be so occupied ; hut u truth so have you, 
though one of less extent and importance, in India, H is not 
my intention at the end of a lecture already too long to enter 
into the vexed question of Hindu widowhood, and. indeed it 
seems to me that the opinions of many thoughtful Europeans 
and educated natives of this country on this subject are at least 
approximating. Certainly many of my own countryman feet 
sympathy and reverence for tho principle that a woman should 
love her husband and devote herself to him not only in this 
world hut after he has quitted it, following him faithfully in 
thought and affection to that unseen region into which he has 
preceded her, and declaring that death itself cannot annul tho 
sanctity of the marriage tie. But we hold, and so I belie u do 
j ---”---~-' "" * "" V*/ 

* E&sa ys op R^juawV TffyjX", by Besfcio Hnyripr FruUfH, - 
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yj of you, that such a view is not natural to one wl^ 
h^t'iiig married in early childhood has scarcely known anc 
nev^r lived with the husband for whom she is required to 
mourn during the long years of womanhood ami old age, 
and dial it ought not to he imposed on any one as an obliga¬ 
tion* but rather in accordance with, that law of liberty which is 
the basis of all true morality, that it should be left m a 
volunitary tribute, of love; and reverence to a dear memory* no 
legal prohibition fettering those who think that by a second 
marriage they can pass through life more safely* or better fulfil 
its duties- In any case we all agree that the practice of Suti 
was an extravagant and sanguinary inference front the duty of 
conjugal fidelity, and that its prohibition is one of the chief 
benefits that the English Government has conferred upon 
India. Many of us further agree with Professor Wilson,* that 
it is a comparatively modern innovation, the text of the Rig 
Yeda which used to be quoted as the authority for it rather 
discountenancing than enjoining the practice , and some at 
least hold that the kind of living death to which widows are 
still consigned, is more or less akin to it, and is an unhappy 
feature of Hindu society which demands reformation. It 


might be remedied, if instead of dooming widows to the fune¬ 
ral pile ot to a life-long misery and neglect, society would 
encourage them to substitute for the domestic duties which 
have been broken off, the holy occupation of miniaturing to 
want, comforting sorrow* and conveying to desolate households 
the 1 'sympathy which they have learned from their own bereave¬ 
ment to feel for all who are visited by God's chastening hand* 
Hut this is a mere hint which can hardly lead at present to 
any definite results. Reverting to a more general view of the 
subject, you will acknowledge that it is a great fact, pregnant 
with many weighty inferences, that without interruption, from 
the first century of our era to the nineteenth, there has never 
been wanting in Christendom a noble company of devoted 
women, who have given up their lives to the simple work of 


* H, IT. WHaoti'a Works V rL II. page *1 70 On th* «.up^o$od Vadic authority 
for the burning of Hindi* and on the fytierdf c#rmonie$ >f the Hindus, 

See also India 3000 years a§» by Dr. J. Wilson of Bombay, page £7, nod Max 
Muller in Oxford Essays 1856, page 2£, 
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' enlightening ignorance, ministering to pain, and living for 
others, The work may have been conducted in different cen¬ 
turies with more or less wisdom, it may have assumed various 
forms, and been carried on in different countries with varying 
energy, sometimes interrupted, sometimes found deficient in 
system, sometimes injured by prejudice or misconception, or by 
internal evils which were not sufficiently cared for ; but it has 
never wholly failed, and now, in spite of the secular and mate¬ 
rial tendencies of the age in which wo live, it seems to be 
fixing itself more and more deeply in the convictions of men 
as a necessary service, and to be receiving more and more 
plainly the blessing of God. 
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Last autumn my wanderings in Europe led me to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a country in the fortunes of which we all, I doubt 
not, feel the deepest interest,—the Kingdom of Italy. The time 
was that of her greatest weakness—a time fruitful in the les¬ 
sons which it is the object of this lecture to inculcate. 

TUI the year 1859 the country had consisted of a collection 
of scattered principalities,, without bond of union — without 
common feature of any kind, except that all but one were badly 
governed, ail hut one were in a state of moral and mental stag¬ 
nation, Nine years ago the first blow was struck against this 
evil and unnatural state of things by the neighbouring Power, 
Franco, working for her own ends : and when the first blow 
had been struck, the whole rotten edifice crumbled away, One 
by one the several petty States threw off the yoke of the prin¬ 
celing a who had been their shame, and then, much to the 
disgust of France, who desired nothing less than to see a united 
nation arise at her very doors, they joined, themselves voluntari¬ 
ly to Piedmont, the one Government which had deserved respect 
amidst the prevalent corruption. One State remained separate t 
though shorn of its Outlying provinces : the once Imperial Rome. 
The eyes of the whole nation were turned hungrily towards this 
city, waiting for the rime when it too would foil in, and so coin- 



the unity of Italy; ITm population inside was generally 
believed to be as'eager as. any for a consummation whereby they 
might, hope to escape from the miserable government with which 
they were saddled. But their aspirations were kept in cheek by 
a French army of occupation, which had been engaged in prop¬ 
ping up the Pope on his tottering throng for the last twenty 
years. At length, the intolerable shame and injustice of thus 
Lacking up an unpopular Government with foreign bayonets, 
aroused such a feeling throughout Europe that the French 
Emperor yielded. He engaged to withdraw his troops gradu j 
ally, provided that the Italian Government bound itself not to 
take advantage of the Pope's defenceless position, and soke 
upon Rome. The Pope, thus warned, began to collect around 
him troops of his own,—troops who have often been stigma¬ 
tize! as mercenaries, but regarding whom all that I shall aay is, 
that few of them wore Italians. This, then, was the one Govern¬ 
ment in the whole world which relied for its safety not on the 
affection of its subjects—not even on the patriotism of national 
troops, but on the devotion of aliens. Towards the close of last 
summer the last French soldier quitted Rome, and the Pope 
was left to himself, and to the aforesaid foreign defenders. 
Immediately swarms of volunteers crossed the bonier, and 
though without organization, and though in general opposed to 
great odds, kept up with doubtful success a contest with the 
Papal troops. The movement was supported by the prestige of 
a name—greater than that of the Kings of the Earth—that of 
Garibaldi, noblest, most unselfish, and, alas, it must bo added, 
most hare-learned of heroes. Though himself still absent from 
(die scene of action* his breath fanned the flame. Meanwhile 
the Italian Government presented a spectacle of the most piti¬ 
able weakness. Everybody knew they wanted Borne. Every¬ 
body knew they could have kept the volunteers in check. 
Almost everybody saw that the movement, if left to the volun¬ 
teers and to Garibaldi alone, must foil of success* wliile yet 
rousing, by their efforts, the certain wrath of France. It was 
dear as daylight that the true policy was for the King of Italy 
to keep back the volunteers, and say to the world, £f I cannot 
“suffer revolutionary movements to continue oa.{ov very border. 
11 To keep down the revolution I must march on Rome myself. 
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asked with what motive I move, \ will answer, Not to 
u * break the convention, blit in the cause of order and settled 
u 1 government, Once at Rome, I will show to the world that 
"' the French convention could not continue, and 1 will nego- 
“ c tiato for a more satisfactory arrangement; It m true France 
<£ will bo angry; hut l shall have taken such a bold and 
tl intelligible course that the public opinion of Europe will he 
H with me, and against the public ■opinion' of a whole Con {inti rst, 
4i France will fee powerless.* Or, if dread of France overcame 
all other considerations in the minds of the Italian Ministry, 
they might still have kept hack the volunteers and Garibaldi, 
and have said to them, “ Wait! the time has not yet come, 
“ When it does come, the King himself, and no subject, how- 
“ ever heroic, shall lead the nation to its Capital ” This, too, 
would have been an intelligible course—less adventurous, and, 
I think, a more hazardous one than the first, inasmuch as 
during a great crisis, the boldest course is the best, the most 
dangerous of all courses is to stand Still But the attitude 
would have been firm, the resolution would have been eon- 
sisteftt, and capable of commanding the respect of Europe, 
Instead, however, of adopfeg definitely one or other of these 
courses, the Ministry coquetted now with the party of action, 
from whose ranks the volunteers were recruited, and now with 
France, which was raging against the volunteers. At one time 
the King’s Government allowed Garibaldi to proceed through 
the provinces, stirring up the movement. Then they arrested 
him and sent him to his island home, Caprera Then they 
allowed him to escape; nay, when he reached the mainland, 
made no attempt tu prevent him' from proceeding in a special 
train tilled with his followers to the Homan frontier. Durincr 
all tins time, when a bold stroke would have been successful, 
the wrath of France had been growing. At last the Emperor 
could hold her in no longer, and made preparations for sending 
a freak expedition to re-occupy Rome, and drive out the 
Garibahikins. This was at all events decisive, and before this 
strong expression of will, Rates®, the Italian Prime Minister, 
the man of no will at all, but of abundant wiles and stratagems, 
quailed and resigned his post For eight most critical days 
Italy had no Ministry at all Still the prize was within reach 



'of the country, for the French expedition had not yet nailed, 
and Garibaldi was making gallant head against the Papal 
troops. This precious time was spent in vacillation, and win.a 
ai, length the Ministry was reconstituted under a new man 
Menabrea, the French troops had sailed. They soon after 
poured into Rome and indicted an irretrievable defeat on 
Garibaldi At length, just before that defeat, the Italian forces 
were in their turn sent across the frontier, when their despatch 
could do no possible good, and might yet irritate the French* 
It did irritate the French, and they were told most peremptori¬ 
ly to withdraw. They did withdraw, and the country Las been 
eating very humble pie ever since: in an agony of shame, 
irritation, and mortification ; raging against its leaders; upsett¬ 
ing a Ministry one day and recalling it the next ; its finances 
in disorder, unable even to collect more than two-thirds of the 
legitimate taxes ; unable even to maintain order in the face of 
the banditti who ravage the south and centre* 

This pitiable spectacle presented by a country once foremost 
in the world, led me to inquire into the possible cause ; and I 
found it was to be traced to the nerveless character of the 
upper classes of society. I don’t say there are not many excep¬ 
tions to the picture that I atn about to draw, but that picture is 
true as any generalization can be about the ways of a whole 
class* I found then that they led a morally Sid physically 
unwholesome life from the cradle to the grave. They bred in 
and in, and thus deprived their children of all chance of deri¬ 
ving fresh stamina from an admixture of the blood of a more 
hardy race. Their youths had given up all the manly pastimes 
that had braced the fibres of their forefathers. Their educa¬ 
tion was wholly devoted to the brain and not t o the body. They 
lived in unwholesome rooms, up narrow alleys where the fresh 
air of heaven could not penetrate ; with smells at their very 
doors such as almost—it would be difficult quite—to rival those 
of Calcutta When grown up to men they shunned diligently 
all lives of adventure and bodily toil. Their highest ambition 
was a post under Government, The business of their more 
serious moments was chicane and intrigue. The recreation of 
their leisure was indolent repose, or lackadaisical languishing 
in the boudoir of this or that fine lady, From Hitch a class as 
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< " how could a leader, a king of mm, he drawn. On suck 
a class as Lins bow could he rely, if perchance a true leader of 
men did attain to eminence ? 

My attention being thus drawn to the cause of the decadence 
of one Peninsula, I turned my gaze to another—Spain, which 
had, more recently than Italy, been the ruling power in Europe ; 
which had overrun the old world with her veteran soldiers, and 
had discovered, conquered, and colonized the new world with 
hi ‘ hardy adventurers. What a fall was there ! Now none 
m poor to do her reverence* None, not even Italy, is lower in 
the scale of nations than she. She is bankrupt; Her people 
ill-educated; profoundly superstitious ; ruled by a profligate 
Court ; governed by rapidly succeeded Ministries, who make 
no secret that their object is lucre ; administered by officials 
and judges all deeply tainted with corruption ; distracted by 
factions whose selfish aims are not even veiled under a masque 
of patriotism* It was a common saying in Europe that in 
Spain there was a Revolution once a quarter—an exaggeration 
truly, but one that shews the impression produced by her 
politics on the outside world* And the causes were, 1 found, 
the same as those that had led to the weakness of Italy. The 
hardy nobles who had expelled the Mahomedans from Western 
Europe, who 10 , Mexico and Peru had led a handful of followers 
over trackless wilds to overturn mighty empires, and had over¬ 
turned them ; these mm were now represented by feeble-bodied 
descendants, shivering at every Mast of cold air, noted only for 
intrigue and effeminacy and immorality. 

Turning to yet a third Peninsula, I found the case the same 
in modern Greece* The lower orders are hardy manly, and 
adventurous; the upper classes, the men who unhappily rule 
in that much misgoverned country, are exactly the reverse. 

The true cause—the cause that lies at the bottom of the 
decadence in all three instances is (perhaps you will tell me) 
dimate. All three arc Southern countries, where at times 
the human frame is exposed to the relaxing influences of con¬ 
siderable heat. But no Ugentlemen, climate had no enervating 
influence in ancient Greece, in ancient Italy, in the Spain of 
tin: 15th and 16th centuries, so long as it was counteracted by 
the bracing effects of a manly discipline. 
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Hero let me pause to consider for a minute how large a part 
the training of the body played in the ©duration whereby the 
Ancients prepared their youth for the battle of life. I will 
take the best known, the Athenian model, as the type of the 
whole. 

For the first six years of his life an Athenian boy remained 
in hi* mother's sole care. She did not loach him learning fur 
the good reason that she knew none herself. But she ini-tilled 
into him instinctive reverence for the supernatural, modesty of 
demeanour, and respect for authority. Her especial care was 
to look after his health, and so to see that he gave promise of 
becoming in Iris mature years a eitiaen useful to his country. 

After six the care of the hoy's education was removed from 
the mother, whose want of culture would, it was felt, have 
cheeked his mental growth. From that age til I sixteen, there- 
Jure, he was put under the charge of a pedagogue, not himself 
a teacher, but a superintendent of teaching, whose first care 
was to train him in habits of virtue, as lie looked after the 
sports of the hoy in his leisure hours, or led him to the different 
places of instruction where his education could be completed 
in its three parts— letters, music, and gymnastics, The training 
in the first of these branches began at nice. It consisted at 
fust of what we know as the rudiments of education ; then 
later on it became more extended, and embraced poetry, history, 
and literature generally. From the age of thirteen some consi¬ 
derable time was devoted to the study of music—nut mu*ie m 
our restricted sense—but all that quickens the aesthetic facul¬ 
ties and wakens that enthusiasm for art which the Greeks 
rightly thought needful in the completely developed mam 

At what age training commenced in the third branch of 
I ducatio n ■ g y m ji a sties—w « * a re not t old precise 1 y ; but it sc e ins 
to have begun at once. Exercises gradually rising in diffi¬ 
culty were appointed fur the boy, and were at all times modified 
to suit his age and particular constitution. These exercises 
consisted of lessens in running, jumping, wrestling, dancing, 
playing at ball, and practising with dumb hells. 

At the age of sixteen education in the other two branches 
ceased, and gymnastics became supreme. The youths now fre¬ 
quented the regular gymnasia of the eitv in building and fur- 
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which the wealthy men of the city vied with each 
other* a& for one of the great honours of the Stahl Here the 
exercises were harder; here emulation was kindled more keenly 
by the presence of continual spectators; hr-re too; for fear lest 
too exclusive prominence should he given to the c:\re of the body 
at* the expense of the mind* sat and taught the most renow ned 
philosophers of the day. Attendance on none of these teach¬ 
ers was compulsory. Access to none of them was forbidden. 
In this cod! rectos of the building you found a sophist explain¬ 
ing to a knot of pupils the subtleties of the art of reasoning. 
In that shaded avenue you met a rhetorician, teaching by 
precept and example the art of persuading* Under the long 
colonnade you heard a poet reciting part of the drama which 
{m all his friends knew ought to have gained the first prize at 
tho great dramatic festival. By the hath* or on the steps out¬ 
side* or in any out of the way corner, you might stumble upon 
Socrates w ith a knot of chance comers around him, demonstrat¬ 
ing to them how little, in spite of sophist* rlmtori.cian, or 
dramatic author, they know on any of the subjects on whirl l 
they were so self-sufficient* from the deeper mysteries of Being 
to the lighter matte vs of Art. 

For the superintendence- of the bodily exercises in their 
gymnasia, the Athenians, like the other Greeks, were fortunate 
In possessing a class of men who devoted their whole lives to 
athletic pursuits. Victory at the great international games 
and contests brought m much renown to the victor himself, 
and the nation to which he belonged, that the State hardly 
knew how it could do enough to encourage him. This went 
so far that, in quite tho early days, victory at one of these cou-, 
tests opened an easy road to political place and power. But 
it was soon found that, unless an athlete gave his whole atten¬ 
tion to training for these contests, he could not hope for suc¬ 
cess. He ceased then to aspire to posts of political power, but 
continued to gather great renown, and more substantial re¬ 
wards too, from his admiring fellow citizens. When one of 
those athletes was past taking part himself in the sports of the 
arena, or* though still young, was unable to aspire to the high¬ 
est successes therein* be was placed at the head of one of the 
State gymnasia. 
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So much for the superintendence of the bodily 
But 1 should leave you with a false impression, if I were to 
omit all mention of the provision made for looking after the 
morals of the young Then during their course of training. At 
Athens ten officials were appointed for this purpose—unpaid 
like all, or almost all, Athenian functionaries; but, like them, 
feeling it their highest privilege to be allowed to aid their 
country in the way they best could. They were entitled 
Sophrcmiste, or supervisors of modesty, were present at the 
pursuits of the gymnasium, and were expected to watch over 
arid correct, when necessary, the conduct of the young men 
approaching manhood, thus fulfilling their part in the task—- 
what nobler one .could there be ?—of fashioning the characters 
of those in whose keeping the name and fame of their country 


would hereafter rest. 

At eighteen, education, so for as h was given by others, 
ceased What was done thenceforth was to be done by the 
youth himself There was little fear that, trained in such a 
manner as I have described, he would over be incline! to sink 
into inglorious ease, or fail in the duties of a citizen. Ami, so 
long as this system of education was kept up in its integrity, 
it did not fai), Many defects are rightly chargeable against 
the Greek character, but, till the spirit of luxury imported 
from the East corrupted the fibre of Society, there was no lack 
of hardihood and energy-—no falling short in that pre-eminent 
virtue of the antique hero, the readiness to lay down life and 


all in the cause of his country. 
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Instead of dwelling longer on the historical proof of the pro¬ 
position that, in proportion as a people cultivates manly exer¬ 
cise as one, and not the least element in education, in that 
proportion is it great and strong—strong not in body only, for 
mere bodily strength by itself never raised a nation to emi¬ 
nence- -hut in the higher qualities of mind and morals ; instead 
of dwelling longer on this lesson, of which every page of his¬ 
tory is full, I will attempt to set forth the mode in which those 
manly pursuits are found to operate in strengthening the fibre 
of the character and in fostering those practical abilities of 



IJjotj the work], with its mass of u tired rcssed wronig% its rn^j 
ifitl physical evils, never stood move in. need tii&ii at this pi 


kentf moment. 

And, first of all, I say that manly sports ami exercises afford 
t he readiest and the most wholesome opportunity, for men or 


youths to meet together and get to understand each other’s 
characters. It has not been at all sufficiently seen how great 
a part intercourse of this ready uuartificial kind plays in 
education—not the education of the young only, hut that 
education which is continued from youth to the grave, that 
education which is of most value in forming a nation s charac¬ 
ter. ID very man can understand the advantage which we 
receive from reading hooks written, or hearing lectures deli¬ 
vered by people wiser or more learned than .ourselves; but 
mom do not allow at all value enough to that training which is 
given by familiar intercourse with others, who are perhaps 
(taken all In all) not very much superior to ourselves. Supe¬ 
rior or not superior, they are different from Ourselves ; and it 
is from contact with that which is different from Itself, that the 
human mind receives its first, if not its most enduring impulse. 
1 Pave once before in this hall touched cursorily on this truth 
as respects the progress of nations. It is not less a truth as 
regards the progress of each man. It gentlemen, you analyze 
the source from whence you derived those lessons of wisdom 
which you most treasure, you will find that they sprang more 
from intercourse with your follow men, than from books or 
from lectures. Books ami lectures will give you the materials 
of thought; contact with the minds of others will stimulate 
thought itself To alter slightly one of the truest of Solomon’s 
proverbs, as iron sharpened* iron, so the mind of a man sharp- 
eoe t.h that of Ids friend. And, not the mind only, hut every 
faculty of man’s nature. Familiar intercourse with others 
shows to ns ull their equalities their strength, and then weak¬ 
ness, It enables us to understand, and so to master for our¬ 
selves, the source of their strength; it teaches us to make 
allowance for their weakness. It shows us the different poinfo 
of view from which they approach the subjects iu which wo 
are ourselves interested. It brings us m contact with their 
prejudices, and thus inculcates forbearance and good temper. 


, nd above all it reveals to us that, in spite of the frailties of 
our neighbours, there is that iu them which will justify us in 
cleaving to them, and placing reliance in them, in the various 
occurrences, ordinary or extraordinary, of our daily life. 

Now I am merely asserting a fact in which the experience 
of every man who knows the world will bear me out, when I 
say that no intercourse produces so many of these good results, 
as that which arises from companionship in manly pastimes. 
From whence is such knowledge of the bright side of human 
nature to he drawn ; where is there such unreserved talk, such 
hearty yet innocent merriment; where are such enduring 
friendships formed, as in the cricket field, the ro wing club, or at 
the cover side'? 

I claim fur the honoured University of which I nm myself a 
member that, with her sister Cambridge, she has done more 
than any other institution to train the character of -England, 
and (as was well remarked by Justice Marltby at the hist 
Oxford and Cambridge dinner) that she has done m as due, not 
solely to her libraries, or her Ferine rooms or her examinations, 
but also to the opportunities she. gives for companionship in 
manly recreations. 

Haileybury in its time did much good in the same way. 
So do the English public schools, to a less degree it is true, 
inasmuch as the boys are younger, 'and have not therefore 
rebelled the age when the set of the character is tinally given. 

Tins, however, is confessedly only ah indirect result of devo¬ 
tion to manly sports. I proceed to explain the rationale of the 
largo influence which they exercise directly upon the character. 

To commence with the most obvious effects, physical training 
acts directly on the will. There is an almost invariable connec¬ 
tion between strength of will and bodily activity. 1 don’t, you 
will perceive, go bo far as to deny strength of will to those who 
have not strength of body. This would ho to deny to all weak- 
framed men the power of reaching the highest development of 
the race, for without strength of will what can be accomplished 1 
But almost every man, however weak-framed, can at least be 
active, and thus strong-willed; aay, the very offorts which he 
makes to resist the indolence which his infirmities so often 
dictate, being themselves all manifestations of steadfast purpose, 


^■^strangthen the will, which, like all other human faculties, 
is 'invigorated by repeated use, and enervated by long cbsuse. 
Let me, while on this subject, read you a noble parage from 


Lord Macaulay's History, a passage with which, I doubt not, 
irmny, if not most of you, are acquainted, but which, X doubt 
not, you, like myself, care to hear over and over again. He is 
corn men 1 ting on the battle of Lae den between the English 
under William the Third and the French under the fiery but 
mis-shapen Marshal Luxemburg, 
tl Never, perhaps, was the change which the progress of civilization, 
hia produced in the art of war mom strikingly illustrated than on that 
clay, Ajax beating down the Trojan leader with a rock, which two ordi¬ 
nary men could scarcely lift; Horatius defending the bridge against an 
Army ; Richard, the Liandieartad, Spurring along the whole Saracen line 
without finding an enemy to stand hia assault; Robert Bruce crushing 
with one blow the helmet mid hml of Sir Henry Etdiuu in sight of the 
whole array of England and Scotland ; such are the heroes of a dark age. 
In such an bodily vigour is the most indispensable qualitication of 
a warrior. At Landen two poor sickly beings, who, in a rude strife of 
society, would have been regarded as too puny to bear any part in 
combats, wore the souls of two great armies* la some heal hen countries 
they would have been exposed while infante. In Christendom they would, 
six hundred years earlier, have been sent to some quiet cloister. But their 
Jot had fallen on a time when men had discovered that th strength of 
the muscles is far inferior in value to the strength of the mi tub It is 


probable that among the hundred mid twenty thousand soldiers who 
wem marshalled round Neerwinden under all the standards of Western 
Europe, the two feeblest in body were the lutnched-back dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton who covered 
tire slow retreat of England,” 


Here were seen two examples of a strong will overcoming 
bodily weakness* Without strength of will, in truth, nothing, 
hk t Lave already said, otm be accomplished* At the root ot 
all obstacles to the improvement of self lies onu s own indolence 
and habitual self-indulgence* At the root of all those which 
hinder the improvement of the race lies the resistance, passive 
or active, of others. Strength of will, fixity of purpose, are 
required to meet these obstacles, whether they exist in sen or 
in others What is the character that in this imperfect world 
rises nearest to perfection ? Surely that of the man who, study¬ 
ing his own imperfections and shortcomings, strive.' by continu¬ 


ous efforts, by dogged perseverance, by never giving in, to fill 


up hk deficiencies, amt to complete and exalt hk nature. Who, 
again, is the social, who tlu moral Reformer? Not the man 
who, from study m the solitude of his closet, has at tained to 
the dearest notions of where the evil lies, and what is the 
remedy; but the man who, often in a mast unscientific, empiri¬ 
cal fashion—still more often by the instinct of a healthy mind 
—having gained certain convictions as to the practical course to 
he adopted, dings to them in good repute and evil repute, and 
by sheer force of character bears down opposition. 

In fighting the battle of the world, courage is not less re¬ 
quired than strength of will. The two are indeed rarely found 
apart. The one is seldom, if ever, found dissevered from the 
other* And I think courage is, even to a greater extent than 
strength of will, closely connected with buddy activity. I 


speak not now of courage to endure, of fortitude in suffering; 
That is given rather to the patient, inactive portion of man¬ 
kind, and has often been found, in its most perfect form, in 
woman. A noble quality it is; but I think you will agree 
with me when I say, that the world could more easily Lave 
spared U $ than the other form of courage—the courage to do 
and to act in the cause of right, and in the five of danger and 
opposition. Is this form of courage, I ask you, to be found in 
a man whose nerves have been enfeebled ; whoso muscles have 
been relaxed by stagnation, and whose blood therefore creeps 
through his veins with languid, lethargic action ? 

Courage is hardly more necessary to the man who aspires to 
lead bis fellows than high spirits, with which indeed it is gene¬ 
rally allied. Of all the qualities riuit give a man influence 
over hk kind, none is more powerful, none acts more naturally, 
arid with less display of effort, than this. Who can resist the 
attraction of a frank joyous nature, full of vivacity and im¬ 
petuosity ? Such a character, without any -arrogant assertion of 
superiority, without showing the least disposition to trample on 
the feelings or prejudices of others, simply carries them along 
with itself, by the force of the current of its own exuberant 
spirits* Yet which of us is ignorant of the fact that high 
spirits are only the accompaniment of good health, and that 
health is dependent on copious bodily exercise ? 


1 pass on to another and tsm obvious benefit which arisen 
from bodily training. It promotes bold and healthy, as opposed 
to subtle and morbid views, of men and things. 

Here, as throughout the course of my argument, I start with 
the adorn that training and exercise are necessary conditions 
of a robust habit of body, and from a robust and vigorous body, 
broad* liberal views of life proceed a natural consequence. 

Many a time, when, as the result of over-work, or front over- 
devotion to sedentary occupation, or from a slight feeling of 
ill-health, a man detects in himself a tendency to hj-pereiiti- 
chm. a disposition to dwell on the pettier and more subtle 
aspect of all questions that arise, and to neglect the grander 
and broader point of view from which such nice subtleties arc 
found to be out of sight, he has been able to restore tone to the 
mind, by devoting a little more attention to the body. A long 
ride, a good hard pull on the river, a day's shooting, a walk 
over the mountains, if he is so fortunate as to be near one— 
quite braces up the m- tv as of body and mind, and banishes the 
mists of subtlety in which t\m man had vainly been endeavour¬ 
ing to grope his way For, it cannot be too often repeated, 
truth dwells not in subtleties. In the realm of practical action 
more especially, the boundary that divides Bight from Wrong 
is no hazy, ill-defined partition, but a clearly marked barrier, 
which he who runs can discern, provided he trusts to the ins^ 
tmets of ix generous nature. Speculative research, it is true, 
often, unhappily, but mevitably, seems to lead men into nice 
distinctions and subtle refinements Even here the most obvi¬ 
ous and unmistaUeablc are also in general the most valuable 
truths: but it is .still the case that in these branches of study 
there in a general tendency to subtilize; and it is this tendency 
which, by drawing men more and more away from the broad 
views, by lessening their power of forming the unhesitating 
decisions that rule the current of practical life, has in all ages 
prevented the majority of the philosophers of a nation from 
being its workers. Or, if a speculative thinker Inis risen to 
eminence as a worker as well, h is exactly because from his 
vigorous organization he has been able to fight against the 
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;tej$efency which S have above described, Such a mail, it wi 
be found, has in his own parson attained to large yet sensible 
views, capable of' being brought to boar with effect on the exist¬ 
ing order of things. It is not however, so with the average run 
of thinkers, aud it can never be so. They will ever be attract¬ 
ed by that which is subtle—by that which escapes the grosser 
appreciation of their less cultured brethren. And you will, I 
think, find that this characteristic is found most strongly in 
those men, and in those nations, which, in their system of 
education and in their habits of life, devote moot attention to 
the mind at the expense of the body. 


V. 

I come to the consideration of a third class of influences 
which, the culture of the body brings to bear on the individual 
members, and through them on the whole mass of a nation. 
It has been found to promote a high sense of the dignity of 
human nature. Now I am not going so far as to say that this 
sense will be found a sufficient safeguard amidst the various 
forms of temptation to which a man is exposed. That safeguard 
can only be fully given by religion—by humble distrust, of self, 
and reliance on the Great Ruler of the universe. But I do say 
that the consciousness of the dignity of human, nature will be 
found a very valuable aid, to the other and, I admit, higher 
motive There are times in the course of each man’s life, 
there are times in a nation’s history, when the principle of 
faith seems dead, when spiritual views seem an impossibility, 
and when men succeed not at all in raising from material 'ob¬ 
jects and forces that trust which they ought to repose, that 
rovert 1 nee which they ought to bestow, on the unseen Master 
of all. In such times much good is done, much evil is spared, 
by a strong belief in the sun-passing excellence of the human 
body, as a thing which it is shameful to defile by vice, or 1,0 
enervate by indolence; as au instrument—the most perfectly 
fashioned in the universe—which should always be kept pure 
and ready for immediate use, and be devoted solely to the 
noble purposes for which it was designed. 

1 have here touched on the sense of shame as being closely 
allied with, if not the direct result of a strong belief in the 
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motives. It acts less often by impelling men to what is right 
than by saving them from doing what is base. But it is a 
most valuable assistant to human nature, which is seldom in 
the mood for doing noble actions from the noblest motives. It 
defers men from yielding to the seductions of evil, because it 
quickens their instinctive perception of the dishonour that will, 
result from yielding. In almost everything wrong—in every- 
thing wrong, indeed, if viewed aright,—there lurks some ele¬ 
ment of baseness, and this a man with a strong sense of shame 
will instinctively detect and avoid. And the rest mint which he 
thus puts on himself is the commencement of a training in self- 
sacrifice, which again is the ft am d at ion of all moral discipline. 

The high Sense of the dignity of Immati nature which gives 
birth to the sense of shame above described, acts also, in othtu 
and more obvious ways, to fit men, and the nation which is com¬ 
posed of them, for the loftiest positions. From it flows a high 
sense of personal honour, a habit of mind which, when extended 
io the nation at large, engenders that exalted virtue—patrio¬ 
tism. From it comes manly self-respect, an independent bear¬ 
ing, which is equally .removed from cringing subservience on 
the one hand, and flippant impudence on the other. From it 
again comes that individuality of character, the want of which, 
though I did not hear the late lecture at the Cunning Institute, 

J doubt not the Lord Bishop noted as one of the greatest defi¬ 
ciencies of the age. Civilization is more and more tending to 
reduce men to conformity with a few well-known types, and 
there is need of a strong belief in the dignity of human nature, 
to enable each man to assert his individual peculiarities in the 
face of opposing conventionalisms. 

Will it be felt that I have sufficiently set forth the benefits 
which flow from a strong belief in the dignity of the race, but. 
that I have failed to show how this is, in its turn, the result of 
a devotion to bodily training ? I will at once fill up the break 
in my argument 

In the first place, that on which men expend care and atten¬ 
tion will assume in their eyes un importance which it would 
not otherwise have, and will he regarded by them as a thing so 
exalted that it should not lightly be degraded. 
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Qigmitv of human nature. It is confessedly not the h 
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> / SecoiH.ity. the man who takes care of his bodily powers fool* 
himself twice the man he would otherwise have been. The 
phi ok, the high spirits, the sense of elasticity which are the re¬ 
sults of a vigorous organization, itself again the result of free 
air and copious exercise, all give ft man a sense of power in 
dealing with his fellow men or with the forces of uattire. Feeling 
therefore in himself a power of combating worthily any difficul¬ 
ties that come across his path, he cannot help thinking more 


highly than lie otherwise would of the race, to his membership 
of which he owes the possession of these treasured faculties. 

Thirdly, no man cam bestow much thought on the culture of the 
body without finding it easier to realize the true idea of man as 
a complex being which it is the aim of education to complete 
in all its parts, not merely to develop in this particular direction 
,.,r in that. Now this true ideal of man is at the same time 
one so very exalted, that he who has fully realized it must per¬ 
force believe strongly in the dignity of the race. He may see. 


and see strongly, that the greatness of which mankind is cap¬ 
able is far from having been fully attained, and that at present 
there are in many places hardly more than germs of good 
obscured by, accompanying masses of evil. But having once 
thoroughly comprehended the variety of excellence of which 
human nature is capable, if skilfully developed, he will not 
consent, to believe, that it is the lot of himself as an individual, 
of the society of which ho is a unit, or of the nation of which 
that society is but a part, to halt in the path of progress on¬ 


ward. 

t am, I know, herein claiming much for devotion to bodily 
training, as the path by which man is to he led to the concep¬ 
tion of the completeness, the many-sidedness of his nature. 
If I saw that, in the educational systems of this country, there 
Was little danger of neglect of the body, and much danger of 
neglect of the mind, then the converse truth is the one on which 
J should dwell In such a case, I should say ; “you have attain- 
« (H [ t 0 the conception of one branch of education; but in your 
“exclusive devotion to that branch you are in danger of for- 
“ getting the rest., and so long as you forget the rest, you fail to 
• [ realize the true object of education—to complete,.™! perfect 
“ man in all his parts. For you, then, the path by which to 
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that truer notion of education is greater 
4t devotion to the wants of the mind.” 

But for you, young men of Bengal, tbe lesson U different:. 
Starting from the same premises, and pursuing the same line 
of reasoning, I gay unhesitatingly, it is the exclusive attention 
paid to the mental, to the neglect of the bodily facilities, that 
makes vour course of education partial and incomplete. 

Closely connected with this class of benefits derived from 
physical training m the originality of mind which it nurtures, 
T have already mentioned individuality of character as one of 
the fruits of a strong belief in the dignity of human nature. 
Now one of the forms of individuality is an original habit of 
mind, an distinguished from a disposition to imitate servilely 
either our con temporaries, or our ancestors. No one, I think, 
will challenge my assertion, that unless the fabric of society 
gives room and scope fur the growth of original views, there is 
not much chance of progress. But originality implies in itk 
owner a vigorous and elastic organization, a fearlessness of res¬ 
ponsibility. and a readiness to face opposition in defence of 
one s own distinctive opinions. 

And this brings me, (not, as you will perceive, very directly, 
but by a process of association of ideas) to the last of the bene- 
frits which attention to bodily training confers. While listen¬ 
ing of late to the stirring address of your gifted countryman at 
the anniversary of the Brahmo ftomaj, I asked myself what 
clmnce there was of the noble truths to which ho gave utter¬ 
ance, finding a cordial reception among his audience. As to 
their acceptance by a strong and stalwart race I could have 
felt no doubt The men of such a taco, after once making up 
their minds that the truths set before them wore sound, and 
scmil de, and capable of elevating them to a higher place amt mg 
the nations of the earth than they could otherwise attain to 
would have taken shame to themselves if they had suffered 
any fear of the results to deter them from adopting those truths 
as the guide of their life. If friend- quitted them m consc- 
tpience, they would (being warm-hearted men) have felt a 
natural pang, but would not on this account have turned back. 
The mere ridicule and opposition of the world they would have 
laughed to scorn, haring in themselves such sources of self- 
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respect as to bo quite independent of the opinion of those 
whom they did not see reason to reverence. But it would, T 
felt, Vie otherwise with a weak-framed, lethargic race. They 


f would linger, and listen, and admire; but they would not 
carry admiration into practical action. Practical action, would 
f certainly involve exertion, and probably involve opposition. 
It would be a stepping from the known to the unknown 
—an abandonment of all the familiar comforts of the former, 
and a braving of all the possible risks that might lurk in the 
latter. In such an enterprise a man must be supported by 
courage, high spirits, a taste for adventure ; all of them quali¬ 
ties which are not less requisite in facing moral than in facing 
physical uncertainties. 3?ay more, the faith, the strong con¬ 
victions which move men to take a bold step of this nature, 
are not, as a rule, given except to men of energetic tempera¬ 
ments, The Almighty does not give this—his choicest gift—to 
those who will not turn it to account. 


VI. 

Higher than this I cannot go in tracing the several effects of 
a proper attention to the claims of the body. I have shewn 
that manly sports afford to men of all ages, more particularly 
ih young, the best opport unity of meeting iu a manner which 
at once shews each what is iu the other, and also engenders 
confidence arid mutual reliance.' 1 have shewn that the healthy 
organization that ensues, begets strength of will, courage, high 
spirits, and individuality of character ; that it is the enemy to 
! undue subtlety of thought, that its possession raises a man’s 
j ,»ense of the dignity of his race, and thus guards him from base 
actions. And finally, 1 have shewn that without it there is 
seldom that strength of conviction which carries man on in the 
path of duty, in face of danger and difficulty, I have through¬ 
out been anxious to guard myself and my subject from the 
notion that all the benefits which I. have attributed to bodily 
training flow from it alone. Of some it 'is the exclusive source. 
Some qualities it combines with other forces to foster. All 
are so powerfully developed by its means that it cannot be 
•tiered to be absent from any complete scheme,, of national 
education. 



: dwelt chiefly on the benefit resulting to individm* 
men, and may therefore seem to have fallen short of a full 
treatment of my thesis—bodily training &* an agent in the 
regeneration of whole nations But I beseech you to re¬ 
member that the strength of a nation consists in the strength 
of its several members. It is by directing attention to the 
improyemeht. of tlje individual citizens,— not this class or that, 
not of the upper orders alone, nor of the masses alone, but of 
lading classes and subject classes alike,—-that national regenera¬ 
tion is effected. If yon look at the history of your own country, 
its pristine greatness, its premature, but, we all trust only 
temporary, decadence; or if you look at the history of other 
countries, which have occasionally flashed forth, hut only for a 
time, into greaf brilliancy, you will see that the cause, of the 
decadence in the one case, the cause of the speedy evanescence 
of those V) right flashes of brilliancy in the other eases, lay in 
the absence of strength from the averat/e character of the 
citizens. Few of m, I think, arc likely to forget the striking 
sketch of the character and career of the great Akbar, deliver¬ 
ed before this Society by mir late President last year. Why 
did this, the greatest of men and of kings, though achieving 
unp»ral|eled success while he was alive, and able himself to 
give a vivifying spirit to his institutions, nevertheless fail to 
establish an enduring order of tilings? Why. but beeaum it 
requires men and not machines to carry on administrative sys¬ 
tems, after the force that- has set them in motion has stopped : 
and because neither the men on whom the conduct of Akbar s 
schorr* devolved after his death, nor the individual citizens for 
whose benefit hr worked, had a particle of Akbar s spirit. 
History abounds with similar instances. I shall select two, the 
most striking with which I am acquainted. 

After having long been an insignificant unit among the Re¬ 
publics of Greece, Thebes suddenly, with one effort, bounded 
into the foremost place under the leadership of Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas. They died, and there was found none to suc¬ 
ceed them. In the very next generation after them, Thebes 
had sunk to bo (considering her size} the least important of 
Greek States. Connect this with the fact that the Thebans 
were noted throughout Greece for lethargy m body and mind, 
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mid you will have no difficulty in tracing to its proper caul 
the evanescence of their power. Tit ere is in modern European 
history one instance at least as striking. Sweden was ot no 
account in European politics, till one of the noblest men ol 
modern times (Gustavus Adolphus) overran Germany with % 
Swedish Army and dazzled Europe with the brilliancy of his 
victories in the cause of the Reformation. For a time he an cl 


his Court wore the pivot on which revolved the tor tunes of 
Europe, but, when he died, the importance < f Ids country died 
with him. Again, a century later, a descendant of Ills revived 
the name of Sweden, tilled Eastern Europe for a time with the 
fame of his projects and his victories, and found himaell and 
Ids country courted as an ally by the mightiest States of the 
West. When he was killed, Sweden again sank to be a fifth- 
rate power, and was indeed long the scene of anarchy and cor¬ 
rupt intrigues* all for want, not of able men m high places, 
(for mu bus have been known to pursue an even and prosperous 
career without such) but for want of a body of honest and 
patriotic citizens to give tone to public opinion, and vigour to 
the administration. The causa is not far to seek. The stan¬ 
dard of virtue and patriotism has long been low in Sweden. 
The pursuits of the people are frivolous, their habits are 


luxurious. 

From such a nation a great man may occasionally arise, and 
for a time, by the mere force of his talent, brace up the relaxed 
fibres of society. Ho may even appear to have succeeded in 
permanently regenerating his country, but the fallacy of such 
hopes will be discovered at bis death. He will, it in almost 
.certain, have lacked time to tram up a fresh generation imbued 


with his own lofty spirit, conscious of the obligations that they 
owe to their country, determined to pay those obligations even at 
the expense of loss to themselves, devoted, in a word, to truth, 
honour, and duty. Till such a character has become common, 
few reforms can produce an enduring effect* from want of 
reliability in the instruments by whom they are to be executed 
When such a character ha# become common, few storms from 
without can shako the Nation. 
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A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE BETHUNE SOCIETY. 
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^Thk (art mooting of the Betbune Society for the Session of 
1866-67 was hold on Thursday evening, fciio 18th, in the Theatre 
of the Medical College. The room was crowded to excess, and 
every available place of standing ground was occupied. The 
President of tfao Society, the Hon. J. B. Phear, was in the 
chair during the transaction of the ordinary business of the 
meeting; but as soon as that was over, ho vacated the chair in 
favour of Mr. Woodrow, and proceeded to deliver a Lecture on 
the “ Hindoo Joint Family.” 

Mr. Phear commenced iu nearly the following words 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—It is now the practice, and 
has, indeed, i. believe, almost become the duty, of your president 
once at least during the Session to deliver a 'lecture before you. 
In your kind desire to be complimentary towards me, von have 
pressed upon ma your wish that I should not this year escape 
from this presidental obligation, and thus it happens that I am 
standing at this desk now. .1 am not about to ask your indul¬ 
gence for anticipated shortcomings, because I know that you 
are at alt times ready to extend it to me without any petition 
on tnv part; but I think [ ought, by way of preface," to men¬ 
tion to you two circumstances in connection with my lecture 
In the first place it is a written one, and I must add that I never 
before ventured upon anything so formidable as to read a writ¬ 
ten discourse to any audience. I have never pretended to put 



Inward anything which could claim to hear the character of a 
considered ©ssay, ami whatever 1 hare said in this place or 
elsewhere, carried with it no greater weight or importance than 
oral utterances in general deserve. Even the lecture which 1 
lately had the honour of delivering at a neighbouring institution 
forms no exception to this; for what I there read was hut the 
printed report, with a few additions, of what I had previously 
spoken on another occasion in another place. Anri although 
my present lecture is in writing I mmi beg you still to treat it 
as if it wore merely an extempore, production. It is, in truth, 
hut a hasty compilation of scattered notes. After I had pledged 
myself to give the last lecture of your season, 1 found that I 
had no topic at hand, except mo h as these notes furnished me 
with* ami I soon canto to the conclusion from the number of 
references and quotations, at length, from Mann, which these 
contained, that I could not hope to present the matter to yon 
with any smoothness, unless the different parts wore first arrang¬ 
ed and put together in writing. 1 wish that the time nt my 
disposal had been sufficient to do something more than this; 
unfortunately, however, I have barely had leisure enough to 
make what I have written consecutive and coherent. The 
second point, to which l have referred, relates to the nature of 
the subject which I have undertaken to approach ; no one knows 
better than myself bow little qualified I a m to attempt either to 
instruct or to advise you in regard to it I am a foreigner ; bat 
very lately come among you ; very superficially acquainted with 
your habits and customs; even loss informed in regard to your 
literature, and, by necessity, absolutely ignorant as to your 
inner family life. Still, crude and iU-fommd as must be the 
views of any one so situated, they may have a value for you, 
were it only for this, that they are taken from a point in which 
yon can never place yourselves. At any rate, they may have 
materiality enough to afford subject for discussion, and in the 
hope that this may ho the case, I now propose to lay them before 
you. 

Mr. Phear then proceeded to read the address as follows:— 

To an Englishman coming to this country for the first time 
probably the Joint Family in the m -st novel upd remark able 
feature of your Hindoo Society. It is a remnant* among others 




■ stiff manifest among you. of an archaic stage of civilization^ 
winch has so completely p#$aed away from Western Europe, 
m to have left but slight distnigm&h&hle. traces belaud; you, 
who am born, live, and die* with the institution in active exis¬ 
tence among you, doubtless either take no freed of it at all, or, if 
by chance it arrests a passing thought, are content to see in 
it a very < minion place and most natural social fact. Shall I 
succeed in exciting your curiosity by tolling you that it seems 
to me, a stranger, to bo in a very high degree worthy of atten¬ 
tion, on account both of its antiquarian importance, mid of its 
effect as an element in the political economy of your country. 
Perhaps I ought in the first place to remind you that hi 
Western Europe society some long time ago arrived at that point 
in it 1 * levdopmonfc where the unit, to which rights and respon¬ 
sibilities, whether moral or proprietary, attach before the law, 
u the individual man, and you arc probably aware that our 
host historic jurists (among whom wo of India ought to he 
specially proud of being able to number Mr* Maine) hold the 
opinion that- before society can have arrived at this part of its 
career, it must have traversed a long distance of time, and pass¬ 
ed through many changes of form* It is not difficult to under¬ 
stand that tlio first distinct form m which author t// would 
make itself felt among men would be the patriarchal form, or 
that in which the father is the solo and irresponsible ruler of the 
family, ami its dependants: then families become grouped in 
tribes under one head, and tribes become subordinated to one 
loader. At last by some such steps as those, the Stale h reach¬ 
ed, and a central power (whether in a monarchic or oligarchical 
shape) asserts itself over an area which includes not only i 
variety of tribes* but it may be even a diversity of races. But 
hi the earlier stage of its history, the state power does not con¬ 
cern itself with the nets or well-being of individuals ; it descends 
no lower than the families of which the individuals are members. 
Within the family, ns before, the father or other head remains 
absolute : the liberty, and even life, of every son, daughter, wife 
or servant, hangs upon his will No one acquires property for 
himself Land is occupied, tilled, and moveable property enjoyed 
by the whole family collectively under the direction- am! 
supreme ruling of the family heath 
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will not weary you by dwelling in detail on the mode in 
which the family in its simplest and most destructible form* \4z* f 
of father, mother, and children only (seemingly by a necessary 
law) developed itself into a permanent corporation, replenished 
by adoption, ami pruned down by the excision of the female 
branches* Mr* Maine has worked out this subject very com¬ 
pletely in His masterly essay on u Ancient Law/ 1 It is suffi¬ 
cient for my present purpose to impress upon your memories 
that almost certainly at one period of social development, the 
State, viz, the authority which dispenses public law and order, 
views the family group as the ultimate subject of Govern¬ 
ment, and only reaches the individual through the medium of 
lits family chieftain. All personal rights, privileges, and obli¬ 
gations, so far as they receive recognition at all, are matters 
ivithin the family, subject at first to the irresponsible control of 
the chief, though, no doubt, afterwards more or less marked out 
and acknowledged by family custom, further advance is dis¬ 
tinguished by the gradual disintegration of the family organi¬ 
zation, the withdrawal of private topics one by one from the 
domestic tribunal, and the invasion of public law into the family 
circle, until at last the relations of men to one another In the 
same society, their reciprocal rights and obligations, arc regulat¬ 
ed in the eye of public law without the slightest regard (favour¬ 
able or the reverse) to their relative status by blood, or any other 
connection than that which presumably takes its rise in their 
own voluntary action. At any rate this seems to be the destina¬ 
tion to which society in its progress is universally tending—as 
Mr. Maine shortly expresses it — a the movement of progressive 
societies has been from status to contract;” We of Western 
Europe are very nearly clear of subjugation to the family : 
although rot entirely so. The legal position of the wife relative 
to her husband is not yet referable on alt points to a voluntary 
agreement, and some presumptions as to contracts by implica¬ 
tion amount probably to putting so many obligations of status 
into a disguised form. And our social etiquette, with a potency 
and universality of influence beyond that of any legislative 
enactment, condemns tho women of our upper classes to a 
helpless dependence upon the other sox, which is nothing more 
than tho old family vassalage partially concealed by a veil of 
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refinement. Still, on the whole, hi practical life, we 
have shaken off all family dependent, except such as exhibits 
itself id the play of the affections. Every man's aim is to stand 
by himself in the world, and to have his own separate hearth¬ 
stone. Our social unit lias been reduced back to its original 
mideiis—the primitive group of parents, and their youthful 
(Children* The period of minority once passed (and often before,) 
each man and woman, whether he still continues to reside under 
the paternal roof or not, is taught to look to his own individual 
means of livelihood and no other : these means may come to him 
in the shape of an income allowed to him by Jus father, the 
daily acquisitions of his own labour, or capital inherited from an¬ 
cestors: but in all cases alike, the leading idea of his life is 
that 1m is his own master and maintained and can expect no 
substantia] aid, oven from his nearest blood relations, except at 
the cost of an obligation to which no rightnunded person ought, 
complacently to submit In all classes of people equally the 
inclination of children is to break away from the paternal home 
us soon us possible, and to achieve absolute independence of 
parental aid. It is held to be matter of reproach to any Umt 
they should show an opposite disposition. From the moment of 
birth to the day of death every person's rights and obligations, 
proprietary and personal, are as distinctly ascertained, and as 
stringently enforced if necessary against Jus own father, us 
against the most complete stranger. No social opinion, even, 
exists to interfere with the positive assertion of individual rights, 
however near the opponent, while on the other hand, social 
opinion very earnestly inculcates free individual action as a 
high moral duty of personal obligation. 

I think I am not wrong in supposing that this description 
falls very wide of the prevalent state of society among you. 
In truth, your Joint Family, where it exists, negatives every 
sentence of it. Doubtless, public law here, as in England, now 
finds its way to the individual man, whether for the- vindication 
of justice, or the maintaining of civil rights; and doubtless every 
individual man among you has his personal and proprietary rights 
and privileges completely defined before the Law, both positively 
and negatively. At the same time, by custom and habit, your 
every day state of society does still involve a very great deal 
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of the family element It might be interesting to inquire how 
k has happened that the individual has theoretically been so 
entirely emancipated from family thraldom, while yet so much 
of the family mode of living has been retained ; and possibly 
if an investigation of this kind were pursued* it would be found 
that tnueh effect was due to the circumstance that in this 
country public law has been so long administered fay foreigners. 
But this evening I am not m milch concerned to discuss the 
wliy and Jnj wherefore of the advance in the one particular as 
to call attention to one reason* as I conceive, why there hm 
been so little change in the other. This reason is* that your 
municipal law is identified with* h inseparable from, your 
religion : the same authority which reveals to you your duty 
to God and your neighbour, prescribes to you the details of your 
daily life. As the books of Moses were both the law and the 
Gospel to the Jews, so in even a yet higher degree is Mata* and 
others, as well the political and economical as the religious 
guide to you. We Christians* while confessing the inspired 
authority the Old Testament, are able to escape tho dogging 
effects of its civil precepts, by regarding it on this point as a 
special dispensation to a peculiar people, from whom we trace 
no lineage, and whom we in no degree represent. You 
are not able to take a similar course. The most that your 
com men caters can do is to develop a an cl expand by analogy (a 
process which, l need not say, has its practical limits). They 
cannot deliberately omit, at least they cannot do so after a cer¬ 
tain period of commeututorial a^uioyoenee, and even more than 
could have been expected in tins way a priori, was done by your 
early sages and writers when they excluded some portions of 
Mann from operation in the Kali Age. Religious considerations 
have thus fettered your social manners and customs to the model 
which Maim, and those of his age, held before the face of your 
ancestors very many centuries ago. You cannot loosen those 
fetter >, whether for good or e vil* without risking the loss? of your 
religious faith. The struggle which the very natural dread- of 
consequences to flow from disturbance of accepted beliefs makws 
so bitter to om physicists, h with you fought out on the compa¬ 
ratively lower ground of social reform. 1 do not mean to imply 
that you have not, nevertheless, achieved great progress in this 
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matter; I only desire to paint out, ns I have already said, one 
force among others which cannot be otherwise* as I conceive, 
than powerful in conservation of a large proportion oat of the 
total elements of the pattern which was originally given to your 
ancestors as representing a perfect moral and political system uf 
society. 

I must presume that you are all much more familiar with 
your own holy hooks than I could make myself with any study. 
1 labour* too, under the serious disadvantage of not being able 
to consult your Shusters in the original. But I must confess, 
further, that my acquaintance with them, sudi m it is, is limi¬ 
ted to Ma;m ? and to such further glimpses as the usual Hindoo 
legal authorities can afford one—particularly those commented 
on in JaganatliiTs Digest, the Dyabhaga, and other hooka of 
that class, I will however, be bold enough this evening to sub¬ 
mit to your attention, some of the principal features of society, 
as they.appear, to me to be delineated in Menu’s picture (for 1 
suppose that the work which bears his name is the root of yonr 
social and moral system), and l will leave its to yourselves to 
ask whether they correspond with any position in the onward 
march of civilisation at which you are contented that your 
country should stop. 

I know Mann’s Institutes only through Sir. W. Jones 1 ver¬ 
sion, and I am consequently quite unable to appreciate the argu¬ 
ments robiuve to- the ago of that principal portion of your scrip- 
ture which are to be drawn from the language and style in which 
it is composed. H owever, there is no doubt that the epoch at which 
it was put into the present form was very distant front our own ; 
the antiquity of the book, ns it has comedown to us, is ii iconics- 
table. Whether the work emanated from a priesthood or sacred 
easts, and consequently bears the impress of the period, reflects 
the * late of society which obtained when it was compiled; or 
whether, as you are taught to believe, it is the utterance of a 
divinely inspired author, speaking in anticipation for all time, is 
quite unimportant for my present purpose. I only desire now to 
point out to you some few of. the ba ling social and economical 
foots hearing on the subject of this lecture, which the book cither 
cxpmsly speaks of, or impliedly assumes, as incidental to the 
Utopia it describes. They arc sudi, no doubt, us characterize 


Considerably advanced stage of civilization. The words ol 
the text, too, everywhere speak in the present tense of a long 
past. One is irresistibly led, whether rightly or wrongly, to 
suppose that the standing ground upon which the author placed 
lumself for the purpose of teaching his audience was situated 
some long way down the course of history. Thus he constantly 
refers to humc, norial custom, to the customs of different countru*. 
Ho speaks of sacred texts as tit that time already existing 
with different and opposing tendencies. And again having 
told of the origi nal creation of man in four castes as a past act 
of the deity, he afterwards speaks of immemorial tradition in 
each of those castes, ami of the mixture of classes which had 
taken place. He also gives in detail a large number ut subor¬ 
dinate castes resulting from such mixture, each with its specific 
name and occupation. Ho mentions hereditary transmission 
of disease, a physiological law, which cannot be arrived at by 


observation without the lapse of considerable time, and lie 
founds upon it very sensible directions as to the precautions 
to be taken in regard to marriage. He further enforces :m 
injunction against certain mixed marriages by remarking that 
no instance of its non-observance had been mentioned u evm 
in the redtat of any ancient history™ I could add to this sort td 
evidence very largely. But to strangers unprejudiced by 
religious feeling, the most convincing proof of the comparative 
lateness of Mamfs era relative to the commencement of the 
human race is to be found in the extent of the knowledge 
indirectly displayed by him. limited and infirm as it was, an 
various scientific and economic topics. Ho was aware for 
instance that to an inhabitant of the moon's surface day and 
night together covered the space of a lunar month, and that 
similarly to one placed at either of the poles night and day would 
last a year, day at the North polo corresponding to night at 
the South, and via verm. These are conclusions to which man, 
if unaided, could only be led by a long course of intelligent 
observation mid reasoning; and with many other of a like 
kind they indicate that Manus philosophy, unless it bo consi¬ 
dered as a divine gift, in which ease it was singularly imperfect, 
must have been the growth of a considerably advanced period 
in the development of the human intellect. However, tills may 
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m now look at the clmractertetics of society 


its 


"^presents it, ami would have it mamtafriqd- 

You will see at oiu k o that 1 he family was treated by him as 
a--distinct unit among the different subjects of Government 
It might have its own internal laws and customs which the 
ruling power was bound to respect and enforce. Thus we read 
a king who knows the revealed tew must inquire into the 
particular laws of clmm, the lares or mams of drMrwts, the 
tusfoms of trader and the rules of certain families, and estab¬ 
lish their peculiar laws, if they be not repugnant to the law of 
God/' And, * fi what has been practised by good men ami 
virtuous Brahmins, if it he not inconmtmd ivith the legal customs of 
provinces or districts, of dosses and families* let him (the king) 
establish/’ 


Of the interior of the family itself wo do not get many glimp¬ 
ses, The women certainly occupied a very subordinate position. 
u By a girl, or by a young woman, or by a woman advanced m 
6i ycars nothing must be done even in her own dwelling place 
i£ according to her mere pleasure. In childhood must a female 
u be dependent on her father; in youth on her husband ; her 
“ lord being dead, on her sous; if she have no sons, .on the 
‘ £ near kinsmen of her husband ; if he left no kinsmen, on 
u those of her father ; if she have no paternal kinsmen, on the 
u sovereign ; a woman must never seek independence, Kfr er 
H let her wish to separate herself from her father, her husband, 
u or her mm ; for by a separation from them she exposes both 
u families to contempt. She must always live with a cheerful 
temper, with good management in the affairs of the house, 
u wil h great care of the household furniture, and with a frugal 
* £ hand in all her expenses/’ 

At tho same time Mann inculcates almost a chivalrous hearing 
towards women, and places it upon the basis of a religious duty. 
He says— 

u Married women must be honoured an ! adorned by their 
u fathers and brethren, by their husbands and by the brethren of 
their husbands, if they seek abundant prosperity : where the 
* £ females are honoured, there the deities arc pleased ; but where 
t; they are dishonoured, there all religious acts become fruitless. 
4£ Where female relations arc made miserable, the family of him 
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Avbo makes them so, very soon wholly perishes; but wh~ 
they are not unhappy, the family always increases, * 

It is also clear that Maim had no thought of women being 
secluded. Ho con templates their going freely abroad in the 
world, and if my memory does not fail me, he directs the form 
of respect by which a stranger shouldnddress them, and makes 
it matter of something more than mere gallantry, that they 
should have the best places yielded to them on the highways 


and elsewhere. 

Op the whole then, making allowances for the great differ¬ 
ence between the age of Maim and our own in the material 
conditions which surround domestic life, (1 refer to general in¬ 
crease of wealth and of the moans of procuring home comforts, or 
supplying family wants without the menial labour of the female 
members,) !. see nothing in the views propounded by him, or 
in the manners and habits which he sanctions, to prevent Hindu 
women from nowadays taking pretty much the same position 
in society as do their sisters in Europe, tor, as I have already 
intimated, the subjugation of the latter to the patrux poteatas is 
by no means yet a thing of the past And in regard to rights 
of property, the married woman of England is even now more 
fettered and restrained than U the IIhidu wife, Ihe truth is, 
no doubt, that a cause, not altogether Hindu in its origin, has 
operated to keep down the status of woman in India, and lias 
retarded the proper development of hor character and education 
relative to the advance of everything about her. 

However, I am not concerned, just now, with aught which 
lies outside Mann's picture, and he forbids woman to be inde¬ 
pendent of the family whether that of her father, her husband, 
or her brother &e,,— to which (one or other) she must inevitably 
belong. 

As to the sons, he manifestly expected that, while the parents 
were alive, they would remain under the parental roof, and ho 
does not appear to have comem plated the possibility of their 
following any other occupation than that of their father. There 
K I think, a single passage in which he speaks of a man’s duties 

if he be living without his parents in his own house, hut no 
assumes generally that sons’ will im live under * their father. 
.« After the death of the father and the mother,” he says, 16 the 
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^filers > being assembled, may divide among themselves thk 
and maternal estate; but they have no power over 
u it vi iiiie their parents live, unless the father choose to distribute it, 
u Thu eldest brother may take entire possession of the patrimony> 
u and the others may live under him as they lived under the 
iC father, uni?se they choose to be sqHirated:' 

The head* of the house was allowed a certain power of person¬ 
al chastisement :— u A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a 
i( younger whole brother may be corrected when they commit 
fe faults, with a rope, or the small shoot of a canea power 
which (l need hardly remark) fed very far short of that extreme 
authority which the head of the family enjoys, when the family 
element has its most distinctive character* 

1 gather from these and analogous texts that th family, as 
Mann saw it, was at a point far on this side of the position of 
max;in n m development to which -1 have already alluded- 
Causes of disintegration were at work in It; but the law-giver 
attempted to put some drag upon their action, and by definition 
and specification did his best to limit the scope of their opera* 
tion. 

At the same time those causes must have been comparatively 
feeble and wanting in intrinsic force, tor the principles of com¬ 
munism were Luesi in considerable activity even outside the 
famih\ All purely waste places in jungles might be grazed or 
otherwise made use of by all persons alike, so far as they found 
opportunity. The rest of the country is treated by Alami as 
being parcelled out into village lands with defined boundaries. 
There arc not wanting indications that the villages wore at that 
time of comparatively modem origin, and that the woods and 
less accessible places about them were the retreat of a rude and 
primitive set of people. However* this opens matter of inquiry 
which I will not pursue, because, interesting though it be, it is 
entirely' beside my present, purpose. Within the village limits 
tin; land seams to have hem divided into pasture, arable, and 
garden ground. * The pasture occupied the outer space of the 
village area, and bore some rough proportion to the size of the 
town : it was enjoyed in common by .ill the inhabitants. In 
tins outer space, also, were situated wells, pools, streams, 
ami temples dedicated 0> the gods, all public in their character. 
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The cultivated ground lay towards, and in the centre of, the 
village allotment Tim appears to have boon the subject of ex¬ 
clusive private possesion in the shape of arable fields. tanks, 
gardens, and houses, i am j^ispo&ed, however, to think that 
even where private possession, and the right upon which it was 
based, was rather that of the family - than of the individual 
Maim nowhere seems to have contemplated the man himself as 
n complete unit: ho always regarded him, whether for religions 
or municipal ends, as closely hound up with his forefather^ on 
the one side, aud with Ids children and descendants on the 


other. And so essential is this view of him to the whole scheme 
of the institutes, that the most elaborate system of adoption is 
introduced for the purpose of supplementing the shortcomings 
of nature. In truth, I take it, that whenever the practice if 
adoption prevails largely among a. people it is indicative of a 
general desire to conserve and prolong the existence of the 
family, mainly with reference to the descent, of the family poss¬ 
essions. And I imagine that it will seldom bo found consider¬ 
ably developed, side by side with the practical exorcise of any 
strictly personal right of enjoyment or power of disposition over 
property* On the other hand, I am bound to remark that the 
doctrines which arc most essential to the duo development and 
maintenance of personal proprietary rights, received unmistake- 
able recognition at the hands of Manu. u Title and not oceu- 
patian,” lie says, is necessary to support a sale of property : n 
u a gift or sale made by any other than the true owner must, 
fci by a settled mle, be considered, in judicial proceedings, m not 
made. 55 These words are, no doubt, spoken with reference to 
moneablt property only, but the principle involved hi thorn hi 
capable of general application. And in h further very mark- 
worthy that Mann was also aware of die exception to tins rate 
which the necessities of trade imposed, namely, that i£ he who 
has received a chattel by purchase hi open market, before a 
i£ number of men, justly acquires the absolute property by hav- 
^ iug paid the price of it,” though he limited^he full benefit of 
this exception to the ease where the vendee was able to produce 
his vendor, if ho could not do so, the loss was divided between 
him sol f a n d tlie origi n a 1 o vvner. 

The long list of offences against property which Maim gives, 
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ismfguishiog between cases of theft uml quasi theft- 
nature of breach of trust)— also manifests 'Considerable 
nation in regard to different proprietary relations between in¬ 
dividual men. 

On the whole, I am disposed to conclude that Mamfs in¬ 
stitutes were composed in view of a state of society, where the 
house with other immoveable property was, as a rule, enjoyed 
by the different members of the family in common, and occupa¬ 
tions or business of profit were usually carried on by their joint 
labours, but where moveable property was also very generally 
the subject; of separate personal acquisition. And no doubt, 
also, individuals were at the sauie time assumed to be in a con¬ 
siderable degree amenable to the state power. 

Now, whatever habits of life or usages are proscribed, or are 
implicitly sanctioned by the sacred law-giver of a people must 
necessarily, I imagine, possess exceptional vitality and power of 
resistance to the action of destructive agencies. Or perhaps 1 
ought rather to say that the effect of the moral anti religious 
influence of the book is to keep such agencies aloof. Has this 
been the ease, among you ? I think it has been eminently so. 
For to no other cause than the authority of your sacred Scrip¬ 
tures can 1 attribute your persistence at this day in habits of 
joint family life very nearly resembling those which I concern: 
to be depicted by Man a. Probably nearly all the races of the 
civilized world have at soma period or another of tlijair history 
exhibited these or their like, but if so, they have long left be¬ 
hind them that stage of social progress to which these features 
are incident Ton fall among the few who have preserved the 
joint family in spite of such disintegrating causes m may have 
been in operation about it: and you have moreover preserved 
it, if; I mistake not, very much in the incomplete and par¬ 
tially .disintegrated form under which Maim left it. X con¬ 
fess that I am not in a position to draw out the parallel in 
detail, but 1 venture to hope that I have reproduced the out¬ 
lines of Moulds sketch suffioiontly nearly, to enable you to 
judge what is its verisimilitude in regard to your modern ways 


and manners, 
for the 
oilier familv 


As far as I can see, you hay© deviated from lum 
worse concerning your treatment of women, but in 


arrangements 


and behaviour you maintain so 
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^ smahgely close a mombferoce to the model provided by him 1 
can only be explained by reference to the conservative authority 
of the Scriptures themselves. 

I have now reached the chief end to which I proposed to 
direct your attention, when i commenced this evening* I have 
pointed out what seems to me one great cause at Joust of the 
present vitality of the joint family system among you, 1 will 
now, with your permission, very shortly -hint at the useful 
purpose which that system obviously serves in a special degree, 
as well as at its drawbacks and the obstruction which it places 
In the way of social progress. 

In the first place, the practice of all members of a family 
living together under one roof 1 , and receiving maintenance from 
a common stock, has the effect of preventing much of the 
misery of extreme poverty, which is too often witnessed in 
England. With you, the helpless from age, youth, sickness or 
indigence, obtain, as a rule, from their immediate relatives that 
refuge and protection which paupers among us can only look 
for at die hands of the workhouse official or from public charity. 
"Which of these two is tho more wholesome state of things I 
need not stay to point out. Your joint family system, ami the 
spirit which it keeps alive, is perhaps the only alternative to a 
poor law which k calculated to have effective operation in this 
country. But while your system is admirable to look at on its 
affectionate and charitable side, it has a reverse: it takes away 
from the individual that stimulus to exertion which the sense of 
seif-depentknee atone can give. 1 have been often grieved, 
during the short time I have been among you, to see men of the 
middle ranks, in tho prime of life, residing at the family bouse 
with their wives and children about them, in a state of perfect 
idkness. I cannot find that they even avail themselves of their 
leisure to pursue any literary, scientific, or artistic studios, and 
as far as I can learn, very few Bengalee gentlemen possess so 
much of a library as an ordinary English nrtizan of respectabi¬ 
lity considers to be necessary for the duo famishing of ins 
Bdltdkhtma. But not only do tho young men themselves think 
it no shame to accept a livelihood from a store to which they do 
not in any way contribute, but the father, elder brother, or who¬ 
ever may be the kart a of the family, is quite content to see Ins 
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v*C with drones instead of workers. Now,, apart from 

'~at!■ considerations of public good , which requires for its full de¬ 
velopment that, every hand should have-its task, I cannot help 
thinking that tins indifference to the importance of a life of acti¬ 
vity and industrial purpose lias a very prejudicial effect upon the 
personal character. Clearly it is antagonistic,to any exhibition 
of on orgy. It is fatal to the development of any true spirit of 
enterprise^ and in some sense affects the common appreciation 
of honesty. Where there is so much scope for talk and little 
thought of action, where word and deed are separated by so 
great a distance* there is apt, I imagine, to be some blunting of 
the moral senses. At any rate* the sharply defined boundary 
between fact and speculation may easily become blurred and 
lost to sight* for there is no whetstone for the perception of the 
sacred ness of truth comparable with that which is furnished by 
daily responsibility for things done. It must not be supposed, 
moreover, that the, growth of family affection Is necessarily 
stunted by the separation of the individual members. One of 
the most eloquent of modern French writers, AL Montalembert* 
ha& in a late essay described the English people as being mark¬ 
edly distinguished at once for the active play of the family 
affections, and for the independence, energy, and self reliance 
of each individual member of society. On Hie other hand 
again, no doubt, fcho grouping together of all the members of a 
family hj nno pursuit might be always, and often is, (for in¬ 
stance in agriculture) very valuable in its results. I do not 
refer to persistence in one occupation merely because preceding 
generations have always engaged in it ; this of itself is purely 
mischievous; but I look to tiro advantage which community of 
Interest among fellow labourers,, and their expectation of shar¬ 
ing in the proceeds of their united efforts, never fails to bring 
about. In England wo have, at last, learned by hard experi¬ 
ence how helpless is the individual man when left to shift for 
himself in the isolation to which the complete disintegration of 
the family union has reduced him \ and wo have l iken ono step 
further in advance by forming societies of co-operation, In which 
the tie is Unit of interest instead of blood—the individual being 
still left under the influence of personal stimulus. Taught by 
this example* 1 have looked at your family system with the 
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^pectatioii of seeing in it Home analogous action ; you must, 
as well as ourselves, have discovered the economical advantages 
of combination, and the joint family would appear to afford an 
eminently natural mode of’ carrying it into effect And yet, un¬ 
less I mistake'greatly, with almost tho single exception t>( agricul- 
tnre, your family industry does not generally exhibit, itself in the 
form of united activity in one concern. The members may live 
together and draw upon a com mom fund, but they work, as a 
rule, when they do work, singly, only bringing their respective 
earnings back into the common stock. In this way, the benefit 
of unity of management and division of labour is lost, and very 
little of combination is left beyond the outward form. 1 should 
like to learn how far my impressions on this point arc to be 
relied upon ; for if they approximate to the truth, it will bo of 
great interest to inquire the cause of this curious result. 

I do not propose to approach the internal and purely do¬ 
mestic aspects of the joint family except so fur as to muko 
one remark, namely, that it seems to mo the early age at 
which vonr women marry is the keystone of your present 
domestic structure. The girls are now taken to their husband's 
family while they arc mere children, awl can ho readily mould¬ 
ed to the wars of strangers. Should the time ever come, when 
marriage shall he postponed till the women have received sonic 
real education, and acquired individuality of character, however 
slight, in the house of their father, it will 1 think he found 
afterwards impossible to maintain any very close union under 
the roof of the father-in-law. There remains only one matter 
in connection with the whole subject upon which I will trouble 


you further this evening, that is, the effect, if any, of vour pecu¬ 
liar system upon the condition of immoveable property. I do 
not hesitate to say that, it seems to mo your family jointure of 
ownership produces a very injurious effect in this direction. Of 
course the value of my opinion, whatever it might otherwise ho, 
is seriously diminished by the smallness of my experience. Still 
1 think I can submit to you so mo justification of my view. 
Land, whether it he fitted for agriculture, or building, or other 
purposes, can on.lv be made tho best use of by the continuous 
application of considerable capital, and of course capital will 
only be devoted to such tm object by persons who have the sole 
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efirfjfcj and who, besides see that they will, in all reasonable pro¬ 
bability, get a fair return for their outlay . But this proposition, 
leads at once to the eonelasion that land (speaking generally) 
will not be improved, except by an owner who is unembarrassed 
in regard to the perception of its profits, and who, by the com¬ 
mand of capital, can increase those profits. The possessor of 
capital must come into direct contact with the land, before 
agriculture in Bengal will bo advanced, the soil drained, irriga¬ 
tion promoted, homesteads, with their working appliances, form- 
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ed, canals cut, roads made, or bridges built; and at present, 


drainage, irrigation, implements, roads and bridges can hardly 
da said to exist Some river channels and klials, mostly, of 
natural origin, traverse hero and there, the most magnificent delta 
in the world, which had it been occupied by Dutchmen instead 
of Bengalees, would have been, centuries ago netted with water 
ways. And, added to this, the actual cultivator is plunged in 
the lowest depths of an ignorance which scarcely any ono as yet 
in this country thinks it worth his while to attempt to dispel. 
Noed anything more bo said to demonstrate tho crying neces¬ 
sity which there is for bringing capital to the soil ? No : and to 
my mind nothing could operate more forcibly as a deterrent to the 
approach of capital than does your wide-spread practice of joint 
family ownership. 1 will ask you to remember the various 
tenures of your zemindary system. 1 need not try to point them 
out to yon, because you know them much bettor than I do. 1 
have been told of a case in which there were as many as twelve 
distinct links in the chain connecting the occupying ryot with the 
zemindar. No doubt an instance such as this is extravagant. 
Still it is smoke which indicates that there must be some fire 
behind. But I think that I do not overstate tho matter when I 
say, i,hat in Bengal tho zemindar, and two or three middle men 
very commonly fill the position in which at home our landlord 
alone stands relative to tho torretenant. This state of tilings 
by itself is not favourable to the employment of capital. But 
when you add to this that the holder of each tenure may he a 
joint family, two or three, or oven more generations old, em¬ 
bracing adults and minors and widows of various rights, inter ae, 
yon have got a comb illation which, it appears to nao, must iiievi- 
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tably prevent the capitalist from even dreaming of investing his 
money in land and its improvements. The possible complexity 
of title to land in England is considered to operate perceptibly 
in checking the outlay of capital upon it; but I venture to say, 
ad visedlv, that the English system of states in real property is 
simplicity itself; com pa rod with the complication to which your 
tenures and coparceny give rise, 

I will not waste your time this evening by suggesting modes 
of escape from your proprietary entanglements. As soon as 
von shall realize that they are embarrassing' and that they consti¬ 
tute great hindrances; to the full development of your national 
prosperity, you will yourselves find some method of shaking 
thorn off. My object has been solely to lead you back to the 
early origin of a material part of your social svstetn, and to 
ask you whether the sanctions of religion have not had an un¬ 
due influence in maintaining it unchanged down to a time when 
its pristine form is unsuited to meet all the exigencies of the day. 
Nearl; all other countries in the world have, under the Urgency 
of changing circumstances, long ago put aside the trammels of 
the family. In England and other parts of Europe, the family 
tenure of real property under the management of a karta de¬ 
veloped into primogeniture of inheritance. I do not intend for 
a moment to hint that a similar change would he goad for you ; 
and indeed such a change could not now be effected here, for 
the rights of individual members of the family have received ela¬ 
borate judicial recognition, and the point of time is passed when 
the executive and administrative functions of the manager 
might have boon confounded with absolute right of ownership 
in himself personally. 

But I am convinced that true energy and enterprise (and 
how much you fed their want the eloquent words of n native 
gentleman lately heard within these walls expressed better than 
l ean,) that energy, enterprise, and action will not be generally 
displayed among you until your young men of ail classes accus¬ 
tom themselves early to leave the parental roof, and to cultivate 
sd^dependence and responsibility* I believe, too, that your 
immoveable property will remain arrested in its due .course of 
improvement until family coparceny is the exception among 
you, and single ownership the rule* 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

There is at tliis moment no subject, perhaps, which is 
engaging the attention and exercising the intellects of so many 
thinkers in England and other parts of the civilized world, as 
the subject of education. Some of the questions discussed at this 
time in England with great keenness aro as follows :—How are 
the Universities* those ancient seats of learning, to be reformed ? 
Is preponderance to bo given to the classics, that is, to Greek 
and Latin literature, or to mathematics and physics ? How are 
the groat public schools to be improved ?—-those schools in which 
the youth of the English gentry and nobility are trained, anil in 
which lor generations the arts which were most successfully 
taught, at any rate most successfully learned, were the three 
arts of plying the oar, of playing at cricket, and of making of 
mischief, or in other words, the glorious trioium of rowing, 
romping and rowing. Within the last few years, scores of trea¬ 
tises have been written on the subject of education, and several 
Bills containing schemes of University Reform have been laid 
before Parliament. In 186.1, a Commission, usually called Lord 
Clarendon’s Commission, was appointed to report on the nine 
great public schools of England, vie., Eton, Winchester, West¬ 
minster, Charter-ho use, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylor’s, Harrow, 
Rugby and Shrewsbury; and they gave in their report in four 
folio volumes, This was followed by the appointment in 1864, 
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the Schools Inquiry Comm is? ton, with Lord Taunton at its 
id; amt those Commissioners have already published twenty 
thick volumes, and more will he forthcoming, as their labours 
have not yet closed. Not content with the educational survey 
of England, that Commission sent Assistant Commissioners to 
Scotland ; to Franco, Italy, Switzerland and Prussia : to New 
England and Canada, to report On the state of education in those 
countries. 

But tft>i question of the day—the great question of the nine* 
teenth century—a question, discussed not only by philosophers 
and scholars, hut by politicians and statesmen, by kings and 
emperors,—is, How atv the mass of the people to he educated ? 
Tills question has been all but solved in the United States of 
America, in Prussia, in Holland and in Switzerland ; and if is 
engaging the earnest attention of statesmen in I ranee, in Eng¬ 
land, in Italy and other countries of Europe. In England, the 
ve ceut broadening of the basis of Parliamentary representation 
has invested the subject of popular education with peculiar im¬ 
portance. Now that political power has been given to the mass 
of the people, 41 How are wo,” asks Mr, Lowe, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “to teach our future masters their 
letters?” How are the people to be educated ? Is education to be 
made a civil right? How far is legislative Interference expe¬ 
dient ?—these and such like questions, 1 have hardly any doubt, 
will ho discussed in the Reformed Parliament, under the auspices 
of the Liberal Ministry which has just acceded to power,—a 
Ministry to which may be applied in seriousness a designation 
■which George Canning applied in joke to a Ministry of Ins own 
time, as the Ministry of “ All the Talents. 

There arc some people who wonder that no regard has hither¬ 
to been paid in Bengal to the education of the million ; but it 
will not appear wonderful to those who remember that forty 
years ago the subject did not engage public attention even in 
England. Mr. Matthew Arnold calls England, with respect to 
education in general, and to popular education in particular, 
“a newly awakened sinner. And if England, with respect to 
popular education be “ a newly awakened sinner, where is the 
wonder if Bengal, which is at least half a century behind 
England in most things, should, with respect to popular edueu- 
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yet dead in “ trespasses and sins?” Bat t'lanks to Ui 
neat of Sir John Lawrence, Bengal bids fair to shako o! 
its JoaOi-like stupor,' ami to show some signs of' life ami activity 
in connection with the great subject of popular education. In 
tm official communication to the Govern men', of Bengal, dated 
the 28th April tast,—a communication which is dost!nod, it I 
mistake not, to be memorable in the annals of popular education 
in this country,—His Exceflency the Governor-General deplores 
the low statu of primary education in the land, expresses his 
inability “to bear any longer the reproach that almost nothing 
has been done for the education of the people of Bengal,” 
declares the incornpetoney of the State Exchequer to sustain the 
burden of education, and concludes by vigorously calling upon 
the local Government to fake speedy measures for chalking out 
a plan of national education by levying an educational cess on 
land. Agreeably to tills cull, Ilia Honor, file Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal, before proceeding to action, very naturally 
asked the opinion of live British Indian Association, which 
represents the landed interest of the country, as to “ tbe most 
practicable and equitable means of assessing such a tax, mid the 
most economical and least vexatious mode of collecting it.” 
The result of that reference is well known. At a large and 
influential meeting in the rooms of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, several resolutions were passed, the substance of which 
■was, first, that, compulsory taxation for education was unneces¬ 
sary, in as much as the existing voluntary system together with 
Government grants-in-aid, was able alone to accomplish the 
object; and m'ondbj, that the proposed educational cess on land 
was a " direct infringement of a solemn covenant of Govern¬ 
ment confirmed by the British Parliament. It was also re¬ 
solved at that meeting to send up a Memorial to the Governor- 
General in Council praying for a reconsideration of the pro¬ 
posal to levy an educational tax on land. I understand that 
such a Memorial has not yet been sent up. I may also state 
that one of tho last things which the Earl of Mayo, the 
Governor-General elect, did before leaving tbe shores of Eng¬ 
land, was to receive a Deputation, consisting of a number of 
gentlemen retired from the several Indian Sendees, who pressed 
on His Lordship's attention tho necessity of organizing a 
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thorough ami comprehensive scheme of popular education in 
India. And I hope and trust that, when His Lordship assumes 
the reins of Government, he will accede to the wishes of the 
Deputation, 

Such being the present interest of the subject of popular 
education, I need hardly make any apology for present,mg the 
matter to you this evening in all its practical bearings—tho 
urgent necessity, on the part of Government, of devising a 
scheme of primary education in Bengal, the actual educational 
requirements of the country, the character of the system to bo 
adopted, nnd the ways and means by which die funds necessary 
for the purpose may be obtained. 

I should have deemed it unnecessary to show that Bengal at 
present stood in need of a system of popular education, had I 
not remembered that, at the meeting of the British Indian 
Association to which 1 have already referred, It Was stated by 
some of the speakers that the country stood In no such need. 

One gentleman expressed the opinion that it would be pre¬ 
mature to educate the mass of the people when the higher 
classes were almost without education. “ I must confess,'- r he 
said, w I view with considerable disfavour any project which 
has for its aim the education of the mass, when the great ma¬ 
jority of persons composing the higher classes have received 
very little, if any, education at all.” Now, in the first place, 

I beg to remark that the ignorance of the upper classes is 
greatly exaggerated by the worthy speaker whose words I have 
just quoted. ^Though it is true that many members composing 
what arc called the higher classes of the Hindu community in 
Bengal are not acquainted with the English language, and have 
not hart the benefit of a liberal education, yet it cannot admit of 
a doubt that ninety-lime in a hundred of them can read and 
write their mother-tongue—and our business in this discourse 
is not with English, but vernacular, education. But even in 
English education the country has made remarkable progress. 

At the close of the last year there were in Bengal 888 Anglo- 
vernactilar Schools, in which there were 53,441 hoys receiving 
education in the English language, and those 53,441 boys be¬ 
longed chiefly to the middle and higher classes. But, in the 
teemd place , suppose, for the sake of argument, that the major- 
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the higher classes are without education, what then i 
at the higher classes means for educating themselves ? 
Living on the fatness of the land, have they not ample resources 
at their command to organize for themselves a system of high 
collegiate creation ? And is the apathy or negligence of the 
higher classes in the matter of their own education to he put 
forth as an excuse for neglecting the education of the masses ? 
To use a familiar illustration*—If the higher classes, either 
through indolence or . through parsimony, neglect to provide 
themselves with the delicacies of the tabic and the thousand and 
one dainties which make the mouth of a modern epicure water, 
is that any reason why the lower classes should go fasting ? 
No ; let the higher classes do what they please with themselves, 
let thorn educate or not educate themselves, let them luxuriate 
on a University education or starve in ignorance, it must be the 
wish of every patriotic native of Bengal,—and it is the resolu¬ 
tion of a paternal Government,—that the mass of the people 
shall be educated. The want of education among the higher 
classes—sup posing that to be a fact—instead of being an argu¬ 
ment against popular education, is, in my opinion, u strong ar¬ 
gument in its favour* Would not the higher classes, when they 
saw education permeating the lower strata of society, become 
ashamed oi their own apathy ? Would they not he roused to 
action and become diligent in educating their children, if not 
for the lore of knowledge itself, at least for keeping that dis¬ 
tance and irn ini shed which separates them from the lower 
classes ? 

But we are told by the same gentleman that the lower classes 
arc not without some system of education, that there is no de¬ 
mand for a better one, and that it is to be doubted whether 
an improved system of primary education would be appreciated 
by the people, and whether it would aateliomte their condition. 
“ The question also arises,” said ha, u whether there is among 
the lower classes of the community, any real demand for a 
better system of education than what obtains among them at 
present: for it is well known to all who take interest in their 
welfare, that they are not altogether without some system of 
instruction : and whether the education which is now sought to 
be forced upon them, would bo appreciated, mid would in any 
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, way better their condition.” Now, if there bo a system already 
existing for the instruction of the masses, then the cry of Go¬ 
vernment for popular education, must be an impertinent one. 
The speaker at the meeting of the British Indian Association 
evidently alluded to the village schools or jtatfhalas taught by 
Guru Alahasayaa. Who these Guru Mahasayeu are, what their 
qualifications, and what the nature of the instruction which they 
indict upon the boys committed to their charge, must bo known 
to every native of Bengal. Whon a man has danced attendance 
in the Mofussil courts for a long time without obtaining a berth, 
when he has exhausted the vocabulary of adulation on the She¬ 
ri s tad a r and the Amlahs, when he has failed to get a situation 
in any ordinary lino of business, ami when starvation stares him 
in the face, it is then and only then that he betakes himself to 
the village school-mastership, which may truly be regarded as 
the forlorn hope of hungry humanity. It is easy to conceive the 
nature of the instruction which such pedagogues would give. 
But some education, however imperfect, is surely better than no 
education ; and it would he something if this education of the 
village school could reach the lower classes. But does it reach 
them ? Certainly not. By whom arc the village schools at- 
1 tended '< They aro attended chiefly by Brahmans, Kayastas and 
others, that is to say, by the higher and middle classes; hut 
hardly by any of those whom it is usual to designate by the 
phrase (i the mass of the people. As a rule,—there aro ex¬ 
ceptions of course, and exceptions only prove a rule—as a rule, 
the village schools aro not attended by the peasantry and tho 
other lower classes. There is therefore no provision made for 
‘the education of tho mass of the people in Bengal. 

It is also said that there is at present no demand among the 
masses for education, and that it is doubtful whether they would 
Appreciate it. I must admit that there i. some truth in those 
statements. But tho question is, Is the groat work of national 


enlighten merit to bo regulated by the oconomio principle of sup¬ 
ply and demand ? Are tho enlighteners of society to sit with 
folded hands because the mass of the people make no demand 
for light 1 If the Government* of Prussia, of Switzerland, of 
Holland, of France, had waited till their ears were-re-wailed with 
a demand for education from the mass of tho population, they 
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might have waited forever, and those countries would still have 
boqn covered with the primeval darkness of ignorance. But they 
did not wait for the demand. They acted the nobler paj;t of 
carrying the torch of knowledge and civilization io every village 
and hamlet of their respective countries, and thus made educa¬ 
tion accessible to the meanest peasant. Besides, to expect the 
ignorant masses to express a desire for education would be to 
expect almost an impossibility ; for no man who knows not the 
value of education can desire it. Before the lower classes can 
appreciate education, they must know what it is, and therefore 
must have vine sort of education. By the way the Hey, J. Long, 
in his introduction to Adames Reports' on Vernacular Education, 
calls rho Bengal ryot u a dumb animal and I submit that It 
is somewhat unreasonable to expect any demand about any 
tiling from creatures to whom Providence has darned the gift 
of articulate speec h.” 

The distinguished countryman whose objections to the propos¬ 
ed system of popular education T am now noticing, is a well known 
advocate of an improved system of drainage throughout the 
country, mid of other sanitary reforms; and he justly advocates 
those reforms, for to the want of them is owing that terrible 
epidemic which is committing ravages in the hamlets of Bengal. 
How, 1 should like to know whether, amongst the myriads of 
the peasantry who are annually falling victims to that fearful 
scourge, there is a-demand for sanitary improvement. Is it not 
a simple fact that there is not only no demand for sanitary im¬ 
provement, but that the people are extremely averse to adopt 
moilsures suggested by the Sanitary Commissioner and Ids assis¬ 
tant? Under such circumstances would the Government be 
right if it did nothing, and if it justified its inaction by the fol¬ 
lowing plea :— 16 It is lamentable that so many thousands of the 
people are dying of the epidemic. But what can we do ? There m 
in* demand for sanitary reform ; and if sanitary implements 
wore made, it is doubtful whether they would be appreciated,” 
Gentlemen, a worse epidemic or rather endemic than that of 
fever is raging in the country ; I mean the epidemic of igno¬ 
rance—an epidemic which is, I will not say, decimating, but 
nearly annihilating the people in every national point of view ; 
and I dem oid, in the name of the peasantry, that a dispensary of 
2 $ 
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of every village and hamlet in Bengal* 

The speaker at the meeting of the British Indian Association 
expressed his doubt whether the proposed system of education 
would better the condition of the people. The speaker took it 
for grunted tluit them was already a system of education for the 
mass of the people, and he doubted whether, on that supposition, 
a different system proposed by Government, would improve 
their condition. But I have already shown that for the mass of 
the people, properly so called, there is no provision at all for ins¬ 
truction. The question is not between an inferior and a superior 
system, hut between no education on the one hand and some 
education on the other* And there can be no question that some 
education would batter the condition of the people than no edu¬ 
cation. But perhaps the nature of the education to be given 
has been misconceived. It is not intended to teach the mass ot 
the people iho classics, either eastern or western ; it is not in¬ 
tended that they should he enabled to spout Shakespeare or 
Bacon ; it is not intended to teach them the English language ; 
neither is it intended to make them gentlemen in the conven¬ 
tional sense of that term* I say, in the conventional mm of 
that term; for there are two sorts of gentlemen, man-made 
gentlemen and God-made gentlemen ; and I hold that an intelli¬ 
gent and honest peasant, though not reckoned a gentleman in 
human society, is nevertheless, in the eye of reason and of God, 
a gentleman of the right royal stamp. Well has the poet said, 
himself a glorious genius though a peasant 

M What tho’ on hanielv tare wo dine, 

Wear lux!din grey, ami & 1 that, 

Gie fools ther silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a* that ! 

For a* that and a 1 that, 

Their tinsel show and a 1 that. 

The honest man, fcW e'er sae pair, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that l u 

What is Intended hi the proposed primary schools h to give 
to the lower classes of the people some elementary education in 
their own mother-tongue, consisting chiefly of thejhrue — 
not the three it's of the great public schools of England, rowing, 
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Wul instruction he forthwith established within the easy r 
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Iromping and vowing —but tlie three It's constituting the inatrtt- 
mental braaeh^a of education, viz. reading, Viting and Vi th¬ 
ru etic,—together with some practical and plain lessons on agri¬ 
culture, prddenea, economy and morality. Such an education 
cannot but better the condition of those who receive it j it will 
make them better sons, better fathers, better husbands, better 
labourers;, better ryots, better subjects. Doubtless from these na¬ 
tional primary vernacular schools a peasant's boy will sonfl^ 
times, through the force of intellect, rise to the English schools 
and colleges, and win honours in the University; and the more 
cases there are of this sort, the bettor for the country, as such a 
circumstance cannot fail to impart, as in Scotland, a tone of 
manliness and independence to the labouring classes. It is a 
singular fact, unparalleled perhaps in the educational history of 
any other country in the world, that out of 882 students who 
last year attended the Latin, Greek and Mathematical classes 
in the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 8t Andrew’s and 
Aberdeen, were sons of common labourers, farm-servants 
and minors; and 55 were sons of men who lived by .skilled 
Ubinir, such as blacksmiths, weavers, masons, .carpenters and 
shoemakers. While in England there is one matriculated stu¬ 
dent to every 5,800 of the population, and in highly educated 
Germany a matriculated student, to every 2,000; there is in 
Scotland a matriculated student to every 1,000 of the popula¬ 
tion, Hence a writer in a recent number of Fraser s Magazine 
is guilty of no exaggeration, but states a simple fact, when he 
—* £ Go into any Scottish family in the country, a shepherd'V, 
or a gardener s, or n village shoemaker's, and the chance* are 
that some member of the family has had a university education. 1 
And I hope and trust, gentlemen, that the honourable speaker 
at the meeting of the British Indian Association, whoso views 
I am now considering, would not deem it a circumstance preju¬ 
dicial to the interests of our common country, if the sons of 
some Bengali carpenters and shoe-makers,—boys of “ pregnant 
parts,”—like those of their brethren of the craft in Scotland, 
were to graduate in the Calcutta University. It need not be 
apprehended that chairs and shoes will in consequence be dear, 
for there will be plenty of carpenters and shoe-makers till the 
end of time who will not have become either B. A*s or M. A.'s; 
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the same, a carpenter or n .shoe-maker who has received some 
elementary education, will be u more skilful carpenter or shoe- 
maker than an ignorant one. It is hut just to remark that the 
able speaker at the meeting of the British Indian Association, 
whose views I have been combating, is not only no opponent to 
education, but ho h spending every year large sums of money 
for lilt) purpose, and that in the long roll of the zemindars of 
Bengal there is not a prouder and a more honoured name for 
intelligence, for ability, for liberality, for public spirit, and for 
patriotism than the name of Baboo Joy Kiss on Mooker jea* 

But further, it is alleged that though it cannot be denied that 
popular education is necessary, yet ii; would be better promoted 
by the *' present voluntary system, seconded by grants-in-aid, 
than by a system of compulsory taxation.’* This opinion was 
advocated at the meeting of the British Indian Association by 
one of the most intelligent and public-spirited of our country¬ 
men, Baboo Degum her Mitfcer. In proof of his opinion the 
excellent speaker adduced the following facts ;—■** At the time 
of the starting of the voluntary system in Bengal, there wore 
25 A Uglov vernacular and 54 vernacular schools ; and in the year 
t86fM?7 these had increased to 403 Anglo-vernacular Schools, 
1,932 vetu^eular schools, and 2{i7 schools for girls, attended by 
93,692 b<y - and girls. This showed, 11 continued the speaker, 
44 that in 11 years the Auglo-vomacular Schools had increased 
sixteen-fold , and the vernacular schools forty-fold. On the 
other hand, the compulsory system which had been in force for 
21 years in the North West, with all the energy of an active 
(fovernment, and the energy of every official enlisted to its side, 
the education of the masses had not advanced by more than 20 
per con tv 1 This may be supposed to decide the question ; and 
yet with all deference to the speaker, foe whose intelligence, 
energy and public spirit, no one in this assembly can have 
higher admiration than 1, it may bo allowed me to remark that 
the oversight, on the part of the speaker, of two or three 
apparently little circumstances has vitiated the argument In 
(hr first place > it is unfair to institute a comparison between the 
Angio-vcrnacuiar Schools of Bengal and the Ualqimbandi 
Schools of I ho Nort h Western Provinces. In the latter des- 
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it cannot be doubted that, all other conditions remaining 



•er$don of school* the English language is not taught, whereas 
it is taught in the former. And no one who remembers, that 
the Englillt language is the road to preferment in this country, 
can wonder for a moment that schools in which it is taught, 
should thrive under the voluntary principle. In the second \da<v, 
the vernacular schools of Bengal are different from tho llakpia- 
batidi Schools of the North West in this important respect that, 
whereas the former are attended as a rule by tho higher and 
middle classes, the latter are attended chiefly by the peasantry. 
It is admitted that vernacular schools for the higher and middle 
classes hare partially succeeded ; but tho question is,— Is the 
voluntary system likely to succeed among the mass of the 
people ? Any one that knows any thing of the country can 
have but one answer.—It will miserably fail. But in the third 
and last place, it is not true that in Bengal, Anglo-vernacular 
Schools have multiplied sixteen-fold, and vernacular schools 
forty-fold during tho last 11 years ? Is it not a fact tnat most 
of those schools existed before the operation of the system of 
grants-in-aid, and that during the last II years they were not 
created, hut only received grants. 1 hope I shall not he under- 
mood as speaking against the voluntary principle in education. 
The voluntary principle has done, and is now doing, wonders 
in England both in education and in religion ; and I should bo 
tho hist person in the world to speak against it. Indeed. I. go 
so far as to say that, it' popular education could be carried on on 
the voluntary principle, I should deprecate all Government 
interference; for I am one ol those who think that it is not 
expedient that all education should bo in tho hands of Govern¬ 
ment. But where ihe voluntary principle has no chanco, what 
is to be done? In such a case, lam sure every one will agree 
with me when 1 say that it is better that Government should 
educate than that the people should perish for lack of knowledge. 
And this is exactly the opinion of one of the deepest thinkers of 
the day, John Stuart Mill. He says“ An education estab¬ 
lished and controlled by the State should only exist, if it exist at 
all, as one among many competing experiments, Carried on for 
the purpose of example and stimulus, to keep the others up to 
a certain standard of excellence. Unless, indeed,” mark these 
words, gcntloroon, “unless, indeed, when society in general is 
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■$ji" so backward a state, that it could not or would not provide 
for itself any proper institutions of education, unless the Govern¬ 
ment undertook the tusk; then., indeed, the Government may. 
us the loss of two great evils, take upon itself the business of 
schools and universities as it may that of joint stock com ponies, 
when private enterprise, in u shape hr Led for undertaking great 
works of industry, does not exist in the country, 11 

1 have only one other objection to notice, ami it is this* My 
excellent friend Baboo Ktesory Gbaud Mifctcr, at the meeting of 
the British Indian Association spoke to the following efteet; 
“The lower strata of the social fabric must be permeated 
through the higher strata. That the downward filtration had 
commenced, was abundantly evidenced by the immense number 
of schools and patehalos already established since the Despatch 
of rite Court of Directors came into operation. Educate the 
upper and middle classescontinued the speaker, and die 
lower clashes will be instructed and elevated, A similar senti¬ 
ment was expressed thirty years ago by the old Council of 
Education which shelved Mr- Adam’s scheme of vernacular 
education, and more recently by Lord Canning in an address at 


the meeting of the Convocation of the Calcutta University* 
This theory of the i( downward filtration of education/’ however 
fluttering to the pride of the higher classes, lias never been 
verified in history* In no country in the work! has knowledge 
“ fy|pred n naturally from the higher to the lower classes. In 
Europe* the higher classes had for centimes received the bene¬ 
fits of education i while it is only in the present generation that 
knowledge is descending to the lower classes, not, indeed, by 
a process of filtration, but by opening up separate reservoirs for 
them. In India, the higher chases, or rather the highest class, 
the Brahmans, were an educated class a thousand years before 
the Christian era, and yet during the lust hundred generations, 
not a drop of knowledge descended to the thirty millions. Anti 
if now some of the lower classes, I mean the Sudras, have re¬ 
ceived the benefits of knowledge, no thanks to the Lrahmanlcal 
filter, from which not a single drop oozed out for thirty centu¬ 
ries. but to the philanthropy and common sense of the Anglo- 
Saxon who dug out separate tanks of knowledge for the refresh- 
\ merit of the middle classes. In this country knowledge never 


erred 11 from the higher classes. The fact is, the upper class 
filter, in Indin at any rate, is not a filter, but a jar hermetically 
seated. And lienee it was, to vary the figure, that while a 
Brahman Dives was faring sumptuously everyday and luxuriat¬ 
ing on logic, metaphysics and theology, the Sudra Lazaru was 
positively dying of starvation, in vain expecting a few crumbs 
to fall from his lord’s table. 

Having thus shown that a system of primary education is 
necessary in Bengal, and that Government must tale up the 
matter, the next point of enquiry is the extent of the education- 
ul requirements of the country. The question is—What arc 
the educational wants of Bengal? 1 speak of course only of 
what the French call primary education, that lb, education for 
the mass of the people. But this question cannot bo answered 
without replying to another question, vk* What is the actual 
state of primary education? This preliminary question can he 
answered in a single sentence. There were, last tear, 2,020 
vmtfecnlar schools, containing 6.1,744 pupils; that Is to say, in 
round numbers, there were 2,000 schools among a population of 
forty millions, or in other words, there was one school to every 
20,000 of the population. I do not take into consideration the 
indigenous village schools which Mr, Adam, thirty years ago 
estimated at die mythical number of one hundred thousand, 
simply because I believe the instruction given in those schools D, 
like their number, a pure myth. The Guru MakamyCf^ or the 
teachers of those indigenous schools, should be, I do not say, 
pensioned, but sent away to do duties more suited to their capa¬ 
cities, like selling oil in the bazar, or tending cows in the field. 
Keeping these indigenous village schools out of the reckoning, 
the existing stale of primary education is expressed by the ratio 
—one school to twenty-thousand people, and that om school 
containing only 30 pupils. Wo have therefore 30 boys learning 
among a population of 20,000 souls, that is to say, one boy 
among upwards of 600 people. And yet this cue boy who 
receives instruction amongst n population of GOO souls, belongs 
to the higher or the middle class, and not to the lower orders; 
so that strictly speaking thorn is no education at all for the mass 
of the people. This state of things is truly deplorable. In 
some of the countries of Europe, as Prussia, France, Holland 
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mul Switzerland, primary education has made greater progres.v 
than in England; in giving, therefore, to Bengal a system of 
primary schools, wo must look for an example to those 'countries 
in preference to England. Now, in Prussia, there is one pri¬ 
mary school to every 600 inhabitants, and in France to every 
500 inhabitants. Making allowance for girls, for whose educa¬ 
tion un fortunately the country Is yet hardly prepared, I she old 
Ba y 3 that to put this country on a footing of something like 
\ educational equality with the countries of Europe, we should 
\liave one primary school for every 1 d)00 of the population, 
Ai i d as Be rigid Js su ppused to contain a b out 40,0CH) ? 000 inhabi¬ 
tants, we require exactly 40,000 primary schools, the cost nf 
which at the rate of 10 ik n mouth for every school, exclusive 
of inspeciiOti, amounts - to 48 lakhs of Hu pees, xhe cost ot 
inspect on f at the rate of 0 per cent, of the expend ituro on in- 
struetiofo would amount to nearly 3 lakhs more. But for sup- 
lying these forty-thousand primary schools with efficient teachers, 
we require a number of Normal Schools or Colleges, In Prus¬ 
sia, there Is a Normal School or College for every 300,000 In¬ 
habitants. in Franco one Normal College for about the mine 
number of inhabitants, and in Switzerland for about loth000. 


In Bengal wo cannot bavo too many Normal Schools, if we 
have oiie for every 300,000 Inhabitants We require then 80 
Normal Schools or Colleges, I find from the last published 
Report of Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces, that there 
wore in 1886-67 twenty-.^von Normal Training Schools, both 
of a higher and lower order ; amt that their animal cost was up¬ 
wards of a lakh of Rupees. The cost then of 80 Normal Train¬ 
ing Schools would amount to about 3 lakhs of Rupees. But 
the scheme of papular education would be iiioomplefo with¬ 
out the establishment of a few schools of a higher character for 
u receiving such of the primary school pupils fe, having passed 
through the classes, should wish to continue their education in 
preference to going immediately to work.” Such is s he case in 
America, in Prussia, in Saxony, and in Switzerland. I should 
say that the number of such Vernacular High Schools, some¬ 
what similar to what arc called real school# in Prussia, and maro 
like perhaps to the industrial schools of Switzerland, should bo 
at least Uic same with that of the Normal Schools or Colleges: 
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'.'SSMjijkir cost cannot be much less. Wo have, therefore, an- 


3 lakhs. The entire cost, then, of u thorough system of 
primary education would be as follows:— 


For 40,000 Primary Schools, 

... 48 lakhs- 

For Inspection, 

... 3 

do. 

For SO Normal Schools, 

<> 

O 

do. 

For SO Primary High Schools, 

... 3 

do. 

Total rupees, ... 

... 57 lakhs* 


If to this sum be added the money to be devoted to scholar¬ 
ships end bursaries to meritorious students to be held in the 
hi^Ijer primary schools and the Normal Colleges, and the re¬ 
pairs of school-houses and other contingent expenses, which may 
bo estimated at 3 lakhs more, you get, the round sum of 00 
lakh* of Rupees, This may appear a prodigious sum, and you 
may think that my scheme of primary education In Bengal 
should have a place in Pinto's Republic or the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More. But the scheme is not so extravagant as you 
may suppose it to bo. I find from the Bengal Administration 
Report that the Bengal Police costa about <50 lakhs of Rupees 
anuandly; and if wo spend t>0 lakhs every year for catching 
rogues and thieves, I submit it is not too much to spend that 
Hum in teaching Her Majesty’s subjects to be honest aud useful 
citterns. Only the other day, if the public prints are to be be¬ 
lieved, a project was laid before Government which required the 
expenditure of vast sums of money for the erection of now foils 
on what is culled the u cellular system/’ in order to make con¬ 
finement a real privation and punishment to the prisoner. I hope 
that project will not be carried out, us it will inflict on us the 
calamity of a heavy expenditure. 1 offer no opinion on the 
merits of any" system of jails, cellular, triangular, polygonal or 
other; but in the name of common sense I ask, why waste the 
money of the public in adding to the severity of the punishment 
of burglars and daeoits, when the same money might be more 
profitably spent upon the education of the ,people, which wonld 
prevent them from becoming burglars and dacoita ? for I believe 
that schools, and not jails whether cellular or other, are the hm 
preventives of crime. 




' I nm a warn that tlitf mm of only 20 lakhs has boon asked ft 
by Government, but that sum is, as I have already shown, in¬ 
sufficient to meet the expense of a thorough, comprehensive an 4 
universal system of primary education* It is better to have the 
whole thing at once, than to be every now and then making 
partial and incomplete attempts. 

The question, then, is—Whence k this sum of GO lakhs to bo 
got ? Now, I fool some difficulty in replying to this question at 
a meeting of the Beth (mo Society, For this Society eschews 
all political subjects, and I have been requested by your excel 
lent President, to avoid raising ft political discussion. And yet 
if l were to waive this subject altogether in a Lecture on Pri¬ 
mary Education, i should be exhibiting to you tire play ot 
Ham lot w ifhoub Hamlet's part But as I cannot be political, I 
am driven to the necessity of being general, though I trust, not 
vague. The qesfcion is, I repeat—How is the sum of 6U kkhs 
of rupees so be obtained ? Tiio Government of India says in 
substance— 0 We cannot give if. We are already spending 
upon education a great, deal: more, perhaps, than wo can be 
expected to spend. Besides, wo haven't the money to give* It 
would bo unjust to burden other parts of fcho empire with heavy 
taxation for the benefit of Bengal, It is clear, therefore,” con¬ 
tinues the Government of India, u that the people should tax 
themselves tor the purpose, but as Lite masses uro too poor to 
bear heavier taxation than what has fallen already on their 
shoulders, tne burden should ho bom© by landlords, zemindars, 
tiilultd&rs, & hot genus omn>v y The zemindars, on the other 
hand, say — a We cannot be lawfully asked to tax ourselves* 
We hold our lands on a rate of assessment fixed for ever* An 
educational cess on land would therefore baa direct infringement 
of a solemn covenant of Government confirmed by an Act of 
the British Parliament’' Now, 1 t\m not about to discuss— 
indeed, I am shut out from the discussion by the rules of the 
Bethime Society—whether there is any surplus in the annual 
revenue of Bengal, and whether the surplus, if any, should, in 
the present state of the empire, be devoted entirely to Bengal. 
Neither am I about to enter Into a disquisition on tha nature 
and character of the Permanent Settlement, ami to discuss 
whether that settlement is so immutable as to be inconsistent 
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v mtli the imposition of any fresh tax whatever- I have my own 
opinions on these points, bin this is not the place to express them. 
Blit whether (here h a surplus or not in the revenue, few people 
will deny that ft is the duty of Government to promote the edu¬ 
cation of the mass of the people ; and on the other hand, what¬ 
ever may ho the tenure on which the zemindars hold their lands,, 
it can scarcely admit of a question that it is their duty, enrich¬ 
ing themselves, as they are douifg, by the sweat of the cultiva¬ 
tor’s brow, to promote the education of the cultivator* 

With regard to Government, it would be preposterous—it 
would be ungrateful—to my that it has done nothing for the 
education of the country; but it would be equally preposterous 
to my that- it has discharged its u whole duty" in this matter. 
Mr. Atkinson, the able Director of Public Instruction in the 
Low er Provinces, has shown, in an official oumnmmeaiion to the 
Government of Bengal, published a few months ago, by an ir¬ 
refragable array of facts and figures that the Government of 
India is doing loss in the matter of national education than most 
civilised governments of Europe. I confess, gentle men, that 
when I read, some time since, in til official communication of 
the Goverimient of India to tho Government of-Bengal to whi ■■h 
I referred at the outset, the following words, viz*— u While the 
Governor-General in Conned is not content to bear any longer 
tho reproach that almost nothing Has been done for tho education 
of tho people of Bengal, it is altogether nut of tho question that 
the Government - can provide the lands without which the re¬ 
moval of that reproach is impossible”—I say when 1 read these 
words,—and .1 pray Your Excellency, who have so graciously 
condescended to honour this meeting with your presence, to par¬ 
don tho freedom of my speech,*—I say when i road tho words 
just quoted, I was instinctively reminded of a well-known pus* 
sag*' m the General Kpistlo of, St. Jame #— iL If a brother or 
sister be nuked, mid destitute of daily food, and one of you say 
unto them,-—Depart in peace, ho ye warmed and filled ; not- 
wi th standi tig ye give thorn not those things which are needful to 
the body : what doth it profit ?’* Wku does it profit-, gentlemen 


His Excellency the Viceroy uud Governor-General, Sir, John Lawreu'o. 
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hbugh the boweja of the Government of India are moved to 
compassion at the .sight of the debasing ignorance under which 
the forty millions of the people of Bengal are groaning* if ai the 
same time that Government keep the coffers of die State quite 
locked tip? And hero I cannot help taking notice of a passage 
in Mr, Secretary Howell's u Note on the state of education in 
India during 1866 - 67 *” The passage runs thus :— 

^ There is in one point of view something striking in these 
u Universities and in the collegiate systems of which they are 
“the centre. In their scheme of exannnatior. and in the long 
' f calendar of graduates and undergraduates’ University distino- 
u tions, they suggest the analogy of Oxford and Cambridge* but 
u one should bcai' in iniinl that, whereas in England such ah edu- 
u cation can only be obtained by the comparatively wealthy* it is 
u freely offered in this country mainly by the munificence of the 
u State and not by private endowment* in institutions which are 
u either purely State charities, or are very largely aided by the 
a State; and that the cost to the student is never more than 
**24 shillings a month in Bengal—the highest charge at the 
s< Presidency College,—while in the higher schools of Bombay, 
<L Madras* the North-Western Provinces* the Punjab and Oude* 
<* the charge varies from throe shillings to three police a month ; 
4i and that all this is done to put a subject race on a level with 
u the dominant race; and that during a mutiny in which She 
“ resources of the dominant power wore sorely tried, these Uni- 
u ve rsi ties coi i hi n net! to h o Id the i r exa m i * i a tie ns and the ed i ic*i - 
i: tional machinery worked on as before ; and that afterwards, 
“ when financial deficits came, and stringent reductions were 
u made, ami the burden of new and personal taxation was im- 
u posed, not only was there no proposal to decrease the State’s 
u bounty to education, but every year mode a targe addition to 
u it. All this sceras to show a steady adherence to the cause of 
u education that should not pass unnoticed."* 

h would not have been surprising, gentlemen, if these words 
had appeared in a newspaper article written by a member of 
a certain class of what is called the u dominant race,” but it is 


* Mr, Hovf£‘UV, AVj/f on the State of Education in India, I£f)6-S7, 
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fcdtv astonishing that they should find place in a document u pub¬ 
lished by authority/ 5 The Colleges and Schools of India are* 
it seems, u State charities” with a view 4 ' to put a subject race 
on a level with the dominant race/’ u State charities” forsooth ! 


as if we, the people of India, wore a sot of paupers, and paid 
!io taps. I should like to ask Mr. HowelI—Who jmi<1 the reve¬ 
nue from which the State is giving the ^-charity ?■” Is it the 
people of England or the people of India? A strange sort of 
charity truly, to receive in return an infinitesimal fraction of the 
millions of pounds sterling which we pay every" year in hard 
cash * As for the rubbish of ii a subject meo” and u it dominant 
race,' J I deny that there is any such distinction; for we all, 
whether Englishmen or Indians, are alike subjects of Her Gra¬ 
cious Majesty Queen Victoria. This distinction,—this odius dis¬ 
tinction,—is not recognized by the law of the hind which you,* 
nvy Lord dispense in Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature 
in this city. It is not recognized by Her Majesty herself in the 
gracious proclamation which she was pleased to make at the time 
•she took the direct management of this magnificent empire; and 
it is ignored by every right-minded Englishman, For myself* 
Sir* I feel from the sense of loyalty gushing within me that I 
am as good, as faithful, as leal-hearted a subject of Her Majesty, 
our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, as Mi% So dietary Howell 
himself, or any Briton from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s 
House ; and I therefore repudiate the distinction as insulting’, 
not to my race only, but to my Sovereign. 

An able writer in a recent number of the Quarterly Itevmo 
speculating on the effects of Indian railways on the native mind 
writes thus;—■** The feeling ol‘ acquiescence in a Government 
w which though alien, k not in any sense oppressive, and in 
“ in any ways boiiofteeni., grows stronger with the lapse of time 
a which abates the desire for change. This feeling m abundant- 
iy strengthened in India by the marvels of scientific skill 
tfi we have introduced, than which not one is more calculated to 
u strike the native understanding with wonder and awe than the 
u rail. As it sweeps day by day, from province to province, it 
a presents to prince and peasant an over-recurring token of the 
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extent oi our dominion, the ubiquity of our power, and Lira 
“ maguHuilo of our rosouiees/' Were l, Sir, the Sovereign of 
England, and hud l reduced India to my sway, I should not 
(ike to risk the stability of u»y conquest on the $j8nti.pienk of 
wonder and awe produced in the minds of the peojpjo by the 
Jotrodnotion into the country of scientific nrnrvek like the rail. 
Wonder and awe begot fear, and fear Is not a safe foundation 
for a tliroue. An ever-recurring token of the extent of my 
dominion, of the ubiquity of my power am! of the magnitude of 
my resources/’ would only generate despair in the hearts of my 
conquered subjects* and despair often gives unearthly courage 
oven to the feeble and the cowardly. I would therefore adopt the 
nobler plan of securing the gratitude of the people whom I have 
conquered by conferring on them signal benefits, and thus lay 
file foundation of my throne deep m the affections of my people* 
Whatever shallow politicians may think, a hot-work of railways 
will never keep India attached to England. A nyt-work of a 
different sort will ho more effectual—a net-work of' schools from 
one end of the peninsula to the other. Kucha reticulation of 
educational seminaries in which the youth of the country would 
be instructed and trained for the discharge of the duties of life, 
would for ever bind India's heart to England. 

In the matter of primary education therefore, I would say to 
GovernmentWe are very thankful to you for what you 
have done ; hut wo humbly submit that you have not done 
what you might have done. The present is the time for making 
amends for past short-comings. It is true that the Treasury is 
not overflowing, but popular education is the s,i one tiling need¬ 
ful^ at present in this country ; and if you find money for fifty 
other things, you ought to find money for this* Depend upon 
it, that the best way of keeping the people of India attached to 
England , is to win their affections. And what can better win their 
affections than to provide means for their social, uifelfectad and 
moral elevation ? Wo don't ask you to pay the whole cost of pri¬ 
mary education, but in fairness you should pay some part of it” 
As for the Zemindars, whether wo regard the Permanent 
Settlement us a blessing or a u blight,' whether it is consistent 
or not with an educational ecss, them js not the slightest doubt 
that in consequence of that Settlement they are to-day in singu- 
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ns circumstances. They pa)' less for the lands widt h 
(hoy hold than landlords in nth or* set tied parts of the empire. 

They hare become richer and mom prosperous than any other 
class of people in India ; and they have cemented the fabric of 
their prosperity, i will not say by tlio blood, Imt by the sweat ot 
the ryots. It is therefore just and reasonable that they should 
bear a considerable part of the cost of educating fcluv.e to whom 
they owe their present prosperity. The Permanent Settlement 
may make them liable or may not make them liable to pay—1 
decide not the question—but surely there h \i higher law than the 
law of the Hoy bn ue Code. There is the lew ol Mural dust Ice,— 
and this higher law demands that every-Zemindar in tlio country 
should bear it large part of the expense of educating the ryots. 

Would it not be a crying shame if the Zemindars refused to 
promote the amelioration of the condition of those to whom they 
are indebted lor their wealth ? ( would also appeal to them on 
the ground of patriotism. They are called upon to contribute 
towards the education, not of foreigners, but of their own 
•epunlrymoii, The Zemindars profess to be patriots, and J have 
no doubt some of them arc sincere patriots And what din be 
a higher proof of patriotism then to promote the education of 
one s own countrymen ? 1 would remind the Zemindars of the 

well-known words of the lale Lard Brougham* Dwelling on 
the improvements brought about in England by education, the 
noble Lord said ,— u There have been periods when the country 
has heard with dismay that the soldier was abroad. That is not 
the case now. Let the soldier be over so much abroad in the 
present age, I to cm do nothing. There is another person ab¬ 
road—a less important person, and in the evo of some, an in- 
significant, person,—whose labour* have tended to produce this 
* stale of things. TM School-Matier L abroad ; and I trust more 
to the SchooLMaator, armed with his primer, far upholding the 
liber ties of the country, than I fear the soldier with his bayonet” 

It thus appears that in the promotion of the primary educa¬ 
tion of the people, both the Government and the Zemindars 
should bear m part. But such n groat work cannot bo aecom- 
pi idled without the co-operation of the people genera I ly. We 
have, therefore, three parties to contribute to this scheme, the 
Government, the people in general, and the Zemindars iu parti- 
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(liar ; and wo have a fourth party besides, the boys under fa 
stmctfon, who must pay a small schooling lee. The schooling 
fee* of the forty thousand school? may be estimated, as l shall 
show in another place, at about 10 lakhs of Rupees; per annum. 
1 would levy a cess of two per cent, on land ; that would yield 
upwards of 7 lakhs. I would also increase the price of salt by 
tw « annas in the Rupee—an increase that would not be felt ns 
aJiy hardship at all by the people. The annual receipts from 
Salt amount to Rs. 26,330,000. Deducting a third for the Sait 
sent to the North-Western Province*, there remains the mm 
of Rs. 17,1)53,33-1 two-sixteenths of which give nearly 22 
lakhs. And if Government were t<> give from imperial revenue 
the remaining 21 lakhs, the scheme of national education m 
Bengal would he complete. My financial scheme for universal 
education in the country, then, is as follows 



Salt Tax,. 

Zemindars,.. 
Government, 
Fees, . 


22 lakhs. 
7 do. 
21 do. 
10 do. 


Total,,.... 00 lakhs.* 

It is now time to say a few words on the nature of the 
instruction to be given in the primary schools and the character 
of the system to bo adopted. 

Of course the chief subjects to be taught are, as I have already 
said, reading, writing ami arithmetic—these instrumental arts 
being most useful in the business of life. The books of reading 
should largely contain lessons on common things and the objects 
of the three" kingdoms of nature,—the animal, the vegetable 
iiiul the mineral; lessons on agriculture; and lessons on irior&li- * 
ty prudence and economy. To these might be advantageously 
added elementary book-keeping, Zenmulari accounts, simple 
.composition, especially letter-writing, some geography, some 
history and gymnastics;— this last, that is, gymnastics, I would 
introduce into every primary school, with a view to strengthen, 
if possible, the proverbially treble constitution of the Bengali. 


* Tlit* itbove pntAgTTvph \m been te* written since the delivery iff the Lecture. 
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Tn the primary echools'Of Switzerland fclid ccmivio of instruc¬ 
tion ia vary much higher than the one T have just sketched,' and 
I speak of the Swiss primary schools, because they arc probably 
tlie best in the world; indeed the Commissioner that was sent 
by the French Minister of Public Instruction to report.on those 
schools, felt when he was in the Canton of Zurieh as if lie were 
m a sort- of educational Paradise. “ The program hie of work 
for the Swiss primary schools,” says Mr. Arnold, Sl is fixed by 
the Educational Oonneil of the Canton, and embraces religions 
instruction, the mother-tongue, arithmetic and geometry, the 
elements of Natural Philosophy, history and geography, singing, 
hand-writing, drawing, gymnastics.” In the natimial-schools 
of Bengal, 1 need scarcely say, no religious instruction should 
be given, and that for the best of reasons, tlm religion of the 
governing class being different from that of I ho gm timed. Any 
deviation from strict"neutrality on the part of Government would 
he sure to end in disaffection mid the overthrow of the good 
work of national education. When tho national mind is deliver¬ 
ed from the thraldom of ignorance, ample scope will bo afforded 
to parties disposed to take advantage of the opportunity for 
appliances of a religious and spiritual character. But the 
Government, circumstanced as it is in Ibis country, must satisfy 
itself with firing a purely secular education. As for geometry 
and the elements of Natural Philosophy which are taught in the 
Swiss primary schools, l would introduce them only into those 
higher schools—the real schools or the mhislrml schools, of 
which I have already spoken. I would introduce into them not 
on | r geometry and tho elements of physics, hut also some trigo¬ 
nometry, some practical chemistry, souio meteorology, some 
mineral gy. i need not say that in the primary and real schools, 
the English language should not bo allowed to cuter; '-ho gi eat 
principle of those schools being tho preference of the useful to 
the ornamental. Ido not propose fo make the primary school-: 
of Bengal fre«, as they are in many of tile United States of 
America, where the children receive a gratuitous education. 
Every boy, except the poorest, should pay a small tee. Jn Can¬ 
ton Zurich, in Switzerland, tho schooling tee of a pupil of the 
primary schools is foxed by Government at one anna and two* 
jiiee a month, In Bengal it may be fixed at one anna a month. 
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.Supposing that the average number of pupils in each primary 
Mshool Jb*M, tho fees will amount to 2 Rs. a month in each 
school, or 80,000 Its. a month for all the schools, that is to say, 
060,000, or in round numbeis 10 lakhs, por annum. 

And now, gentlemen, I come to a most important point to 
wliiuh it would be impossible to do justice at the mg end of a 
discourse, and yet, on which I must say a few words, otherwise 
tips Lecture would be incomplete. I refer to the subject of com¬ 
pulsory education. The Chairman of the meeting in the rooms 
of the British Indian Association, to which I have so ottcii ic- 
ierred this night, Baboo' llama Nath Tagore, is reported to have 
said as follows “ The question was, whether the ryots were at 
present prepared to value education ? llis (the Chairman s) 
experience was that they would sooner send their children into 
tho fields to work than to tho schools.” Now, though I don’t 
agree with my distinguished countryman in thinking chat the 
tiniu for educating the ryots has net yet come—for if the time 
has net how come, I tear it will nevor eomo till the end of the 
chapter—yet there is a groat deal of truth in the statement that 
the rvots would sooner send their children to work in the field 
than to learn at school. To remove tlto possibility of such con¬ 
tingency, 1 would make education compulsory by an Act of the 
Legislature, ns it is compulsory, at the present day, in most 
countries in Europe. I am aware that compulsory education is 
somewhat uncongenial to the mind of an Englishman. John 
Bull is the frecest man upon earth. Government is with him a 
necessary evil, and he is jealous of Its slightest interference. 
Ho feels that he is Ins own master; and his house ho regard* 
as his castle. .'John Bull, though ho may ho as poor as a church 
mouse, may yot, “in his cottage,” in the language of Lord 
Chatham, “ bill defiance ti> ail the forces of t.lio crown. The 
cottage may be frail—its roof may shake—tho wind may blow 
through it—the storm may enter-the rain may enter—but the 
kino ”f England cstonot enter! all his force dares not cross the 
threshold of the ruined tenement.” No wonder, with a nation 
animated with such sentiments, compulsory education Is not po¬ 
pular. Yet you will hardly believe mo when I toll you, that in 
this homo of voluntaryism there w at this moment a loud call 
for compulsory education. The men practically engaged in the 
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Work of education regard it as a necessity* I could produce the 
testimonies of many of Her Majesty^ Inspectors of Schools to 
tins effect* I shall content myself with producing the testimony 
of only one* The Rev* W* AY. Ho ward , Inspector for Devon 
and Dorset, .says — i: Where lace-making and gloving am rife, 
many girls never go to school at all* and live their live*, and 
pass away to a hereafter in a state of ignorance which is a dis ¬ 
grace to humanity I have no hope for much improvement in 
tins state of things, until we have legislative measures which 
will make education compulsory” And tins in a eo tin try, 
where the voluntary principle has achieved glorious results, and 
whose citizens are free as the wind of heaven ! If such bo the 
case in the green tree, what shall we say of the dry ? The -Ben¬ 
gali is a triile different from John Bull. In his national history 
—if his nation lias a history at all—the name of liberty is an 
unknown sound* for the last six hundred years, he has been 
under foreign domination; and in ages gone by when he had 
kings uf Ilia own race, lie was consigned to the tender mer¬ 
cies of a grinding despotism, and of a sacerdotalism which 
regarded him as n slave* So far from looking upon Govern¬ 
ment as % necessary evil, like John Bull, ho looks upon it as his 
Ma-Bctp f —his father and mother* Amongst such a Govern¬ 
ment-ridden people, the voluntary principle must ho an unmean¬ 
ing phrase. It is for these reasons that I hold, that there is no 
hope for Bengal, unless there be a compulsory system of educa¬ 
tion. The Government should issue a law commanding every 
parent in the country to send his male children • to seliool, or¬ 
daining fines to be inflicted oil every recusant party* 

In republican Switzerland the law compels every parent to 
keep his children in school from C to 16 rears of age* But as 
in tropical Bengal, man, like fruits, becomes sooner ripe than in 
temperate and cold latitudes, an Act of tlio Legislature should 
compel every parent to keep his male children in school, I 
should say, from 6 to 12 years of age. The poorest, who can¬ 
not pay, should receive a gratuitous education* 

Bid your time permit, it would he a pleasant task to expati¬ 
ate on the effects of a thorough system of national ednentiou 
like the otic 1 have just sketched. But I leave you, geu Jomcn 
to draw in your own minds the picture of a population of forty 
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'illions nf souls meiuxl from brutish ignorance—a population 
awjnaiiiidd with their rights and privileges as human beings, 
ami with their duties as loyal subjects of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria,—a- population protected from all sorts of oppression, 
whether’ front zemindars or planters r-■ the myrmidons of the 
Police,—a population of intelligent end industrious husbandmen, 
of -killed artizans, of honest tradesmen,—a population raised 
from their present social degradation to a higher platform of 
i ir distal ion,—and a population prepared for the highest moral 
and religious improvement. When I look at the future of 
Bengal, under such a system of primary education, combined 
with tlic action of other higher influences already at work in tho 
country, i am reminded of the sublime language ol Milton 
« Me thinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself- like a strong man after sloop, and shaking her invinci¬ 
ble locks; me thinks I see her, ms ah eagle, mowing her mighty 
youth, and kindling lie.- undazaled eyes at the full mid-day 
beam,—purging and unhealing her long-abused sight at tho 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance.” I hope and trust that 
neither the stinted liberality of the Government* nor tho selfish 
apathy of the zemindars will stand in tho way of a consumma¬ 
tion so devoutly to be wished for. But should there be any 
misgiving in tho minds of some of our rulers as to. the expedien¬ 
cy of such a complete measure of national education, I have 
only, in conclusion, to request them to ponder the noble words 
of one of the most enlightened statesmen that over wielded the 
destinies of India—I moan Sir Charles Metcalfe, While recom¬ 
mending an improved system of revenue settlement, that true 
Mend of India wrote as follows 
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- similar objections have been urged against our attempting 
n to promote tho education of our native subjects, but how 
ti unworthy it would bo of a liberal Government to give weight 
“ to such objections 1 The world is governed by an irresistible 
power which giveih and taketb away dominion; and vain 
« would bo tho impotent prudence of man against tho operations 
« of its almighty influence. All that rulers can do is to merit 
*■ dominion by promoting tho happiness of those under them. 
“ If we perform tar duty in this rrspcct, the gratittfdo of India, 
>• and the admiration of the world, will accompany our name 
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ages, whatever may be the revolutions of futurity ; 
“ but if we withhold b Wings. front our subjects, from a selfish 
“apprehension of possible danger at a remote period, we shall 
( * not deserve to keep our dominion, we shall merit that reverse 
“ which time has possibly in store for us, and shall fall with the 
“ mingled hatred and contempt* hisses and execrations of 
“ mankind. 
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A LECTURE ^DELIVERED BEFORE THE BBTJIUNE SOCIETY 
On March 8 th, 18GG, 

UY THE 

HOFBLE MR. JUSTICE PHEAR, 



% 


At the fifth monthly meeting of the Bethime Society for the 
present Session, held at the Theatre of the Medical College on 
the 8th of March, 1860; Major 0. 33. Mallesou, President, in 
the chair. The ordinary preliminary business having been dia- 
posted of— 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Phear addressed the meeting as foi- 
lows:—Mr, President, Gentlemen, and Ladies, Of those who 
may cither from curiosity or any better motive have been drawn 
into our English Courts of Justice and have there paid atten¬ 
tion to the comae of a trial of a matter of fact, perhaps few 
have come away without having experienced a feeling of some 
astonishment at the anxiety which they have seen there exhi¬ 
bited on the part both of the Bench and the Bar, to avoid a 
breach of certain mysterious rules of evidence. In the lower 
tribunals, where the judges and the practitioners arc less fluid- 
liar with the true principles of juridical procedure, the eagerness 
to contest about technicalities is still more conspicuous. In 
either case the spectator will hardly escape a feeling of wonder 
at those ordinances, whatever they may be, the observance of 
which is considered by all Courts to be of an importance para¬ 
mount to the interests of the suitor. And possibly, gentlemen, 
if he is not blessed with the organ of respect and veneration, 
developed in a very high degree, he may consider that the 
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gkyit sabre of Mr. Dickens k not altogether a caricatured 
TJm Lecturer here read a.4 follows :—“ Now Mr. Weller^ says 
Serjeant Bftsrfuz, “ Now, Sir,” replied Sam. "I believe you are 
in 1 bo .service of Mr. Pickwick, ike defendant in this case* 
Speak up, if yon please., Mr. Weller.” “ T mean to speak up, 
Sir,” replied Sam, “ 1 am in the service of that ’ere ger;tleman> 
and a very good service it k” 

“ Little to do and plenty to get, I suppose” said Serjeant 
lhizfuz, with jocularity. 

“ Oh, quite enough to get, Sir, as the soldier said when they 
ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes,” replied Sam. 

“ You must not tell us what; the soldier or any other man said, 
Sir” interposed the judge *' it's not evitfepce.” 

The Lecturer proceeded 

And yet, gentlemen, it is, I take it, true that the English 
public is less satisfied with the conclusions of fact that are 
arrived at by those amateur tribunals, which still subsist among 
us, than with the conclusions of those courts which are prosid 
Oi! over, and whose proceedings arc conducted by professional 
men. Any attempt in England, at the present time, could it be 
made, to put in jeopardy the life or liberty of a British citizen 
by a judicial trial, before any other tribunal then one presided 
over by professional men, and conducted according to the rules 
of Westminster Hall, would, I apprehend, be met with consider¬ 
able demonstration*of public repugnance. If this be so, I think 
1 am right iu coucluding that our rales of procedure, among 
which not the least notable are those which relate to the recep¬ 
tion of evidence, do attain the object for which they were fram¬ 
ed ; tliat they lead our courts to just and satisfactory conclu¬ 
sions ; or possibly, to speak with more logical correctness, that 
vhey prevent them from coming to conclusions, which would 
be in any considerable degree ^satisfactory* Iu truth; at-; 1 
conceive, it is impossible to arrive at a conclusion as to antece¬ 
dent matter of fact, through ev idence advanced at haphazard, 
or vise conviction arrived at is of very little value, unless, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, some principle of selection 
and of separating bv weighing, relatively to the rest, that por¬ 
tion of evidence upon which the judgment may reasonably he 
based, has been followed. To show how much time may be 
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occupied to little purpose by au unskilled tribunal, how many 
ipiestions maybe asked, and very little evidence <rf value be 
extracted from the witnesses, I need only point out to your 


attention the report which has lately appeared in the public 
newspapers of the proceedings under a commission issued . to 
inquire into certain alleged irregularities on a neighbouring 
railway Should a master of a house desire to -satisfy him sell 
as to the merits of » quarrel between his servants, say, amongst 
his «•each men and Ids syces, if ho takes all the stories that are 
simply offered to him on either side, without discrimination, 
without some scrutiny or selection, I think that every one here 
will agree with me, that the conclusion as to facts to which ho 
arrives is just as likely to he talse as to be true ; indeed, X 
imagine that every sensible mau in such a proceeding, if bo 
institute it, does indeed follow or is guided by just the same 
principles aa-those which dictate our rules of evidence in an 
English Court of Justice. For I believe, as has been frequent¬ 
ly said by competent and impartial critics, that English common 
law in but another word for common sense. If that view be 


correct (it may possibly occur to some of you to ask), if this 
view be correct, how is it that Great Britain alone, with her 
Anglo-saxon offspring of all countries in the world, recognises 
a systematic code of evidence law in the sense in which we 
understand it ? Now, I admit, as far ns my knowledge extends. 
1 am not aware that there is any nation of Goirt-incntal rim op 
which has yet elaborated a system of evidence rules into a 
shape which cue be culled a code of law, and 1 must also con 
f’oss that I have met. since I have been in this country, a con¬ 
siderable number of gentlemen, whose opinions are of the 
highest possible value, who have emphatically rejoiced that up 
to the present time, the tribunals of British India are untram¬ 
melled by any, of what they are pleased to call the "technical 
lettem,” which are binding upon the courts of the old country. 
Now on this point, gentlemen, I cannot help thinking that there 
exists a considerable amount of misapprehension I believe 


that the English rules of evidence are neither so capriciously 
unforced, nor so fruitless of worthy results, as is very commonly 
imagined; and on the other hand the Courts ot othpr countries 
ore not in any very considerable degree uncontrolled by oblige* 
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a tike character. The reason why, as I suppose the 
English rules of evidence have assumed a systematic consis¬ 
tency, whidi is not generally found elsewhere, is this, that for a 
considerable period, juries chosen for the moment out of a class 
peculiarly unskilled in the judicial art, have been the sole and 
final judges of all issues of fact in our courts. It has therefore 
been necessary in every case for the presiding professional judge 
to instruct the jury, in so much of the principles of judicial 
criticism as shall enable them to perform satisfactorily their 
duties on the pending occasion, and even to go further, namely, 
to shut out from their attention so much of the evidence as 
those principles declare to be unsafe for them to act upon. In 
Francs; on the other hand, the jury is an institution of com¬ 
paratively late date, and is even yet, as I behove, although f 
speak in comparative ignorance upon the point, confined to 
criminal cases, where the public trial is but the last step hi 
lengthened judicial proceedings, and the aid of a jury is invok¬ 
ed rather for the purpose of sanctioning the conclusion to which 
the authorities have come, upon such evidence as those authori¬ 
ties shall think fit to adduce, than for the purpose of acting m 
an independent judicial tribunal in itself. But, gentlemen, 
whether or not this view is correct with regard to the cause of 
England s exceptional position in respect of the subject of my 
lecture, let us consider for a moment what a trial of a matter 
of fact necessarily is. In it the court, whether it consist of a 
judge and jury, or a judge alone, is required to ascertain for 
itself what wore the circumstances of fact which surrounded, 
or which constituted the relations between, the plaintiff and 
defendant at some antecedent period, and that ascertainment 
must bo made through evidence,—through testimony, oral, 
written, or material. Now, as far as 1 have been able to satisfy 
myself, the modes of obtaining and dealing with evidonoe have 
been chiefly three; may be classified under three particular 
heads ;— 

First, that which I imagine prevailed in the earlier stages of 
society. The court did not deal with evidence directly ; it was 
content to take it second-baud There wore two stories before 
it—that of the plaintiff and that of the defendant. U looked 
a!font to see whidi of these two it could adopt; it took that 
Q 
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one, ami atcveil upon it, which appeared to be vouched by the 
most respectable mill the most trust worthy witnesses, it did 
not, concern it.soh to look, into the details of each fact itself. 
Of this character, i apprehend, were our early English inquests 
or inquisitions. The verdict of the coroner s jury, the bill 
presented by the grand jury, were but the unanimous reports 
of so many men selected for the purpose, on coconut of the 
probability that by their living in the neighbourhood, by their 
access to what we lawyers call “knowledge by reputation" 
they were the best men to report upon the tacts and choum- 
stanoes which they ultimately presented. And 1 am much mis¬ 
taken, gentlemen, if that mode of public trial did not. exist in 
this country until a comparatively late day, and I thmk, the 
short expert nco which I have had in the courts of this country 
is enough to show me, that there is a trace of its influence still 
to he seen in the behaviour of the witnesses in our High Court 


trials daily. 

Secondly, the trial especially by inquisition, or rather, as it 
lias been termed, the inquisitional mode of trial. It is that mode 
of trial which is adopted by France at the present, day in all 
criminal cases. The court itself pursues every detail of the 
subject of investigation by its officers, subordinate or otherwise. 
It begins with the beginning; it satisfies itself of each fact in 
succession, and gradually builds up the fabric of the case, till 
it is completed and fit to be presented to the Court for its final 
approbation. 

Finally, there is our English mode, fn that the matter of 
tact is considered and determined by a court previously unac¬ 
quainted with any of the circumstances ol the case. It is hoard 
and determined by tha t court at one continuum sitting upon 
the evidence adduced and brought, into court, solely by the di¬ 
ligence of tlie parties themselves. And onr criminal trials range 
themselves under this head, because they are conducted in 
all essential reaped s the same as if the prosecutor, the person 
who makes the complaint, were the plaintiff, and the prisoner 
in the dock were the defendant Now let us look at this last 
mode of trial a little more closely. Remember, that all the 
materials Viefore the court are brought there by the parties 
themselves. We see at once, that one comprehensive rule must 
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insisted upon, namely, that these parties must 
-TirltiLg the beat evidence in their power. In trial by jury, by the 
nature of the case, it is impossible that the emitting should be 
adjourned for the purpose of production of specific evidence. 
Bence it becomes necessary for the court to say that it will not 
look on any evidence adduced by a party upon whom the bur-' 
den of producing if lies, if if is not the best evidence that that 
party lias in his power to produce. And 1 will explain what 
then\eaniug is, that is intended to be conveyed by the word 
"best;' by pursuing this rule into two of its most important 
consequences. As these matters are not unfamiliar to the pub¬ 
lic, I shall not hesitate to have recourse to the tanas employed 
to express thorn iu the language of lawyers, in the first place, 
i tearsay c v id on ce will bo cxcltided, Fo r ins Umee, a wi L nes s w i 11 
apt be allowed to testify to a matter of fact not within his 
direct knowledge, or perception, but simply on the authority of 
another person, from whom lie has heard it. Obviously, this 
second person is the person who ought to be in the witness box 
It is upon his credibility that the fact is to be believed, if it is 
to be believed at aJh and the court ought to have him there 
to he assisted by such tests of his credibility as can bo elicited 
from his own mouth. And secondly, it is he, and he alone, 
who c m furnish additional facts,—facts incidental to, connected 
with, following upon the main fact, but untold by him to the 
first person, if such there be, which are of importance in their 
nature as possibly in effect to bo modificatory of that first fact, 
or which in any other respect may bo important to the inter¬ 
ests of either of the parties to the case, and for that reason 
ought to be told. In these two respects, gentlemen, J think 
it is very clear that the second witness who originally told the 
story is ih best evidence, and the ev idence which the party 
might to produce, if ho can produce It All writings fall under 
this head, for if they are taken alone, they are but statements, 
rmule upon paper, doubtless, but not for that reason worth more 
than the statement made by mouth; made upon paper by some 
0110 not before the Court. And ns to both the points I have 
just alluded to, namely, the credibility of the person making 
that statement, .and the supplementing of the evidence from 
the mouth of that same person with regard to the imu*aetion. 
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must necessarily lie the name deficiency in the 
as in the other case, the case of omi testimony 
possible, gentlemen—1 see a large number of gentlemen of 
this country among my audience—that I may excite surprise 
■when I say that I entirely believe all written document*, all 
writings except those which are of an obligatory character 
between the parties, to be far inferior in a court of justice- 
winch has to decide upon tacts— to oral testimony, and i mokes 
no exception with regard to those documents which are often 
styled by the name of depositions, and received into court us 
if they were entitled to as high degree of credit ;vs actual 
records of the Court. In the second place, wherever a docu¬ 
ment is good evidence between the parties, the original should 
always be produced. It must always bear on its face many tests 
of authenticity and origin, which a copy can never possess, and 
besides, the 'errors, whether intentional or otherwise, on the 
part of the transcriber to which the eopy is liable, always ren¬ 
der it inferior to the original as a version of what was intended 
to he written. 

The excluding of the inferior testimony in the absence of 
(he better, rests upon considerations which are varied in their 
character, and I cannot venture, on such an occasion as this, 
to attempt a discussion of them in extemM. I will just draw at¬ 
tention to this. Remembering that the court has only such 
materials before it as the parties bring—hence, that if it goes 
cm it must do so upon inferior testimony, in the absence of 
that which is better—is it not fairer that the risk of iujnstico 
should be thrown upon the shoulders of that person through 
whose default this has arisen, than upon the shoulders of tlm 
opposite party 1 And again, inasmuch as the parties ■ must 
furnish, as 1 have already stated, the court with materials of 
judging, the rule of exclusion operates os a penalty, obliging 
the parties to bring that which is best in their power,—to put 
forth their full strength in the trial of the issue between them 
and their opponents. Gut possibly it may occur to you that 
there is one reason yet stronger for it, namely, that inasmuch 
as verdicts of juries arc given without reasons, necessarily (for T 
suppose that twelve men could not by any possibility be found 
to concur in the same reasons for their verdict); and inasmuch 
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. tVe^/a^ the verdict ftuiuot be reviewed, pmhably the pubh|^ 
"\ww$fc net be easily satisfied to accept final decrees upon such 
terms, a uiem it felt that every precaution had been taken to 
secure that the verdict should be placed upon nothing but the 
soundest and the firmest possible basts. 

The same circumstances attendant upon. ibis, mode of trial 
lead also to special rules in regard to carrying out examinations 
and cross examinations. The witness is examined once for all 
it is essential that he should speak only that which hu knows 
directly of Ids own knowledge ; that he should say all id' that 
which he so knows, which may be beneficial to either side ; 
and again that he should furnish all that it. m in bis power to 
furnish which may be of advantage to the court, to enable it. 
to test his credibility, to test Jus' trustworthiness, in the state¬ 
ments which he makes. This being so, obviously the most 
convenient mode of eliciting testimony from a witness is by 
questioning from the respective parties. And so it lucernes 
necessary to forbid hading questions from that side which 
brings the witness info court. Not only in the case where 
there is reason to suspect the truthfulness of the witness, or 
his bias or partiality for Iris aide, but even whore he is a person 
of die highest integrity—for it is every day's experience, and 
1 am sure that all members of my own profession w ill bear mo 
out when I aay that it is every day’s experience that the 
witness in the witness box will adopt an answer that is 
suggested to him when he has no reason to suppose that that 
suggestion is wrong. I had myself not long ago an instance in 
the Criminal Court of the Town Hull to that effect, in the case 
of a witness perfectly impartial as regarded the parties—a 
medical witness, who was called to speak to circumstances of 
some importance in the ease. He was called to the scene of 
an accident by a certain alleged individual, it became an object 
M> the prosecution to identify the person who so brought him 
with another person named in the case. The witness stated 
that he had not the least romoinbranee of the person's name j 
and he had never seen him be fore, but he had no doubt what¬ 
ever that he should know him if be bnco saw him again, 
Most improperly and inadvertently 1 asked the witness interim 
ciUorlly, ** Is that the man T —pointing to a man who was 
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iling on one side of the court, and who had been 
assumed by the prosecution to be the man. The witness 
instantly said “ yes/ 1 supposing, no doubt (and that rightly);, 
that the court had not the smallest intention of misleading 
him, and hence concluding that it was in all probability the 
man who came to call him. It tamed out, however, that this 
answer was a mistake,—that it was another man—hut this 
unfortunate answer had a most fatal effect upon his evidence, 
find contributed, I had no doubt, to the result of the trial 
coming t,o he other than that which the prosecution had 
anticipated On the other hand, every witness looks with so 
much suspicion at any attempt on the other side to put words 
into his mouth, that there is never the least occasion to bo 
anxious about the form in which the question Is put hy the 
cross-exaimuor ; and for the interests of the public, the.saving 
of time, and in order to permit the evidence for I ho other side 
being brought out in the quickest and most compact form, it 
is perfectly allowable for the cross-examiner to bring out his 
evidence by loading questions or by any question which he 
likes* There are other points connected with cross-examina¬ 
tion, and also important assumptions, which are bowed upon an 
doption of particular lines of conduct with regard to th\ 
witness by the cross-examiner, which, had I time, I might 
attempt to follow out and to dwell upon. But I will only now 
my that in my judgment the conclusions of fact which aro 
arrived at by English tribunals are mainly, though not entirely, 
dependent on the modes and completeness with which evidence 
is elicited from the month of the living witness in the witness- 
box. And i think that our system, which prescribes the rubs 
which I have been dwelling upon with regard to the luhnission 
of testimony—the mode of asking questions, the mode in 
which evidence is brought out, above all the prominence given 
to cross-Gemination, does, in ninety-nine cases out of a hiln- 
d red, succeed in bringing out the evidence as concisely as can fee 
desired, and at. the same time as fully and as completely as 
either party may want for the interests of their case, and in a 
form that is admirably adapted to bo dealt with by the court. 
And further, 1 think that wherever our mode of trial ts 
pursued that no conclusions of fact can bo relied upon which 
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iot obtained by the adoption of rules more or less nr 
-^Itfose which I have mentioned, and that such ml os will iuvari 
ably, or almost invariably bring out the results which X have 
indicated, Now, gentlemen, my great object in coming before 
you this evening is to ask the native gentlemen who are here 
present a question which has been suggested to me by the train 
of thought which X have been attempting to trace out. If the 
tribunals of this country conduct their trials according to the 
English mode (of the three modes I have been pointing out), 
must they not act in subordination to those principles which I 
have mentioned as being considered of cardinal importance in 
the English Courts ? Aral whan I iisk if the tribunals of this 
country follow that mode, I am prepared to answer tire ques¬ 
tion, m far as my experience enables me to judge, in the affir¬ 
mative, that they do conduct their trials in that way; I am 
aware that many persons think that tfto procedure of the 
tribunals of this country is essentially different from that of 
the courts of England ; that legislation of late years has effected 
a radical distinction between the courts hero and the courts 


in England, as to the mode of enquiry and investigation of 
oase& But I think that the difference is more imaginary than 
real It is impossible, quite impossible, that the courts in this 
country can ever adopt the second or inquisitional mode to 
which I have referred : the judge of the court cannot him- 
sell enquire into each fact of a ease—fish out every hit of 
evidence which bears upon it—do, indeed, attorneys work 
in the ease,—and form at the same tune a judicial judg¬ 
ment while lie is doing it It is true that our present pro¬ 
cedure in some degree accords with our courts being the pro¬ 
fessional advisers of the parties upon both Bides ; but 1 do 
not think it has gone so far as I have just indicated, or that 
it is possible for the courts to carry such practice out. And 
then the nature of their staff is such that if the head of the 
court cannot do it, ho cannot judicially act upon what has 
been done by his subordinates. it is impossible that anything 
like the procedure which I have indicated m obtaining in the 
criminal trials of Prance should he effected by the machinery 
©f our courts here in India. The judgment of the court must 
1 conceive* always be founded upon evidence which'is actually 



gbeition of courts in England, with the power, no doubt, of 
having the subject before him for investigation, of postponing 
it for the production of specific evidence, or the following up 
an object once made apparent. But, I think everybody here 
will say, that is in this country a much more dangerous expedi¬ 
ent even than it is in England. And yet, gentlemen, when I 
look back upon the very short experience I have had here, but 
which has been a daily one for the last year and a half, I can 
eotue to no other conclusion than that the Courts here, uncons¬ 


ciously perhaps, ignore nearly every one of the rules of proce¬ 
dure and of investigation to which I have alluded; that 
hearsay evidence is as a rule accepted unquestioned ; that 
writings are almost to a mania, I may say, taken to be of 
greater value than oral testimony ; that copies are looked at as 
willingly as the originals; that no rules wish regard to the 
mode of eliciting evidence ever appear to be followed; and 
that cross-examination, in its essence—I do not mean by 
cross-examination, simply questions put by somebody on the 
other side,—that cross-examination, in. its essence, is entirely 
unknown, I will venture to trespass upon your time for a 
moment to mention one or two instances which have occurred 
to me, premising that they are but instances, and as tar ns I 
know, only random wimples of that which comos to the know¬ 
ledge of our Appellate courts every day. A question is before 
die court of boundary— boundary of two neighbouring talooks. 
The judge, a gentleman of great experience here, begins his 
judgment by saying there are six or seven witnesses on each 
side, but they are relations or dependents of the parties, and 
therefore their testimony is worthless. Upon that ho proceeds 
to set it entirely aside, and without further comment proceeds 
to decide upon three of those infallible writings. The first is 
a copy of a report marie by an Atneen sent down to the spot 
for a local investigation, upon a different occasion by the 
Collector for the purpose of satisfying himself with regard to 
certain particulars, intended to be inserted in a notice of sale ; 
lav second writing was a copy of a roobahary, so called, made 


by■'soole unknown dierisiitadar, of extracts from meuz&yraree 
papers in the collecfcorate ; and the third wan a copy of one of 
the depositions made before the Ameen whom X first mention¬ 
ed upon the occasion of iiis making the enquiry when lie went 
down into the country; all three documents co$m. Now, 
gentlemen, assuming with the learned judge that the oral 
testimony of the six or seven witnesses who came into court 
cm each side was m utterly worthless that it did not deserve 
the smallOfit attention, it is extnmoly difficult to see how the 
same kind of testimony, in every respect, becomes better in its 
quality by heing first taken by an Aiiieen sent down with, no 
particular responsibility as regards these parties or any other 
party,—' 1 igested by him, and then copied. Gentlemen, an¬ 
other case will be familiar to many of you, A question occurs 
in the courts as to possession of land, or rather as to Hie 
enjoyment of proprietary interest by zemindars; and that is 
considered to be satisfactorily proved in contested cases by 
throwing, I may almost venture to say, at the head of the 
court (only that the court accepts it very graciously), kubooli- 
uts from the custody of the person interested in what those 
khbooliuts say, without the production of the ryots who gave 
these kubooliuts, or the smallest attempt to account for their 
not being there; and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
X may almost venture to say, it is not the original ku bool hits 
even that are pretended to be put in, hut copies. I will come 
now, gentlemen, to even a more serious case. It not long ago 
occurred to me, with other judges in the High Court, to have 
tinder consideration a case where persons were charged with 
murder, and had been sentenced to the extreme penalty of the 
law. The factum which was supposed to constitute murder 
was scarcely denied j but if the story of the prisoners, three of 
them, was to be believed, it was such as to reduce the offence 
altogether to a much lower place in the category of crime. 
Probably the facts were such as would relieve two of the 
prisoners of auy offence whatever. It was in the power of 
several of the witnesses-—more than one at least—for the 
prosecution, judging from the position in which they stood 
with regard to the facts, to affirm or deny several of the more 
important points set forward by the prisoners. And yet as far 
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a* I was able to judge, gentlemen, there was ftoatfcelT&pt by the 
court, or any body else, to obtain that information from these 
witnesses. In fact it was an instance—one of the innumerable 
instances that occur in the court—of the entire absence of 
cro~*-exnm [nation. In all cases, again, of robbery and tkcoiiy 
almost Die whole point is the identification of prisoners with 
the persons who actually committed the offence. It is conse¬ 
quently hi the highest degree important that the circumstances 
attending upon the first recognition of the prisoners by the 
witnesses should be fully mt before the court, enquired into, 
and explained ; for, after the example I hare just now given 
you, gent lemon, you can easily understand that the recognition 
which is suggested by a loading question, put perhaps by a 
chowkedar, cannot always be depended upon. And here too, 
gefitlemen, I may venture to say that in a very large propor¬ 
tion of eases the story as told by the witness is accepted 
imquestioned by the court, and never even to the smallest 
extent scrutinized by the advisers of the prisoner. I might 
add instances of this kind, but, gentlemen, I think these are 
sufficient to point out to you, whether you think satisfactorily 
or not, that the courts generally throughout the Motucsil are 
certainly not observant in any material degree of those rules of 
evidence—of those principles of cross-exanunation that we 
English lawyers are accustomed to consider fundamental to our 
system of trial. Indeed, the impression produced upon my 
mind is this, that whether from the difficulties of the circum¬ 
stance* under which the courts are placed, or otherwise, the 
courts in this country do practically Ml back upon the first- 
mentioned mode of trial; that is, they look about in all 
directions around them for some indication of that which may 
lead them to a conclusion m to which story is to be adopted, 
rather than enquire and act upon sound evidence—such evi¬ 
dence as they would look for and like to act upon m their own 
private concerns—as to the particular facts of the ease. And 
T am rather inclined to trunk that the peculiarity that I have 
already alluded to in the people of this country, educated into 
it as they possibly may have been, either favour^ or necessi¬ 
tates this. The witnesses that come into court have no idea of 
giving evidence in our English sense of the word. They come 



tjhonestly to support that side which they believe to b 
true. They eomo to state what is the story which they have 
learned to believe, and when they give utterance to representa¬ 
tions which to our English ears Look as if they intended to say 
that they had seen this, that they had perceived that, they are 
not. really mendacious. They do Tiot mean to deceive you; 
they are simply intending to vouch that story which they 
believe honestly to be true, and which they believe they have 
been summoned to the court to vouch, I can give two instan¬ 
ces of this kind which 1 believe to be honest. One occurred in 
a suit brought upon a hoondoe; it became necessary in the 
course of the proceedings to show that this hopndee had been 
transmitted from Benares, or some town up-country, to Cal¬ 
cutta It was so important to the case that the case was 
actually postponed, and a day fixed in order to enable the 
witness to come from the firm that had sent the hoondoe, for 
the purpose of testifying to the fact When the day of trial 
had come, the required witness presented himself and told a 
most satisfactory story. He told exactly how the hooadfee was 
written; what was done with it when it was pasted; that it 
was banded to a peon; it was a peon that always took the 
Jotters, to the post office; lie told how it was directed ; indeed, 
he deposed to every one of the points that it was essentially 
necessary to prove. Ho was examined and cross-examined, and 
was just about to leave the witness box, when unluckily mere 


curiosity on my part with regard to some ciro urn stances of 
the case quite collateral to the merits, induced me to ask the 
witness a question, and from his answer it appeared that he 
was not in the service of the firm or not near the place when 
the hoonduo was made and pos ted. Now in England, if this 
had occurred, the man would have been apprehended and sent 
for trial on a charge of perjury. But I believe that the man 
was perfectly honest,—at any rate I had no reason for believing 
to Otc contrary J believe he came into court under the 
impression that he had to tell what his firm, to the best of his 
information, had done. He had no idea of saying only that he 
saw this, and that he saw that; though to our English notions 
of credibility his testimony of these facts depended solely up 
the immediate preemption of the different cite mu stances term- 
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fog the whole of it, Again, in a criminal ease, half a dozen or 
mote witnesses deposed in terms that were very aptly represent¬ 
ed by the able counsel who defended the prisoners as being 
nothing more than parrot-like repetitions of one and the same 
tale, If the story of one of them had been believed, taken by 
itself, (he offence was proved against the prisoner. I will not 
say. gentlemen, whether I or the gentlemen of the jury, or 
any one of them, believed the story as told by each of these 
witnesses or not. There is no doubt that, the jury felt them¬ 
selves bound to acquit upon the simple ground that the six 
men deposed, apparently as eye wit nesses, to a set of facts and 
circumstances which could not possibly in their entirety have 
been witnessed by more than one or two of the whole lot 
The jury acted necessarily upon that, and acquitted the pri¬ 
soner. I have very little doubt that, whether the story was in 
its criminal elements true or not, most of the six witnesses 
gave their testimony honestly. The; had satisfied themselves, 
no doubt, by consultation with the person with whom they 
were connected, that the story was such as they represented j 
they came into Court and told it. Uncivilized as they were, 
for they did not come from a part very close to Bengal, they 
thought doubtlessly, that the circumstance that each word was 
repeated six times over made it six times more valuable in the 
eyes of the jury than it would have been if it had only been 
stated once. 


Now, gentlemen, if 1 am right in the views I have been 
putting forward, it may be of some importance to ask whether 
there are any excuses for the state of things t have pointed 
out in this part of British India. The admirers of existing 
systems, who think that everything as it is, is perfect, very 
quickly find excuses for deficiencies which are not easily 
remedied. And one of the very first that is put forward—-one 
that I have heard so often and often that I am doubtful how 1 
ought to answer it, is that the testimony of witnesses, through¬ 
out’ this country, and the evidence oven of documents, is, from 
circumstances inherent in the people, so untrustworthy that, 
the ordinary rules for judging upon matters of (.act arc not to 
be followed, but that the most eccentric routes to a conclusion 
which can be devised are preferable tit eve to. Gentlemen, i 
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wjll for the moment say that I do not share that belief My 
short experience on the original side of the High Court has led 
me to the conclusion that the intrinsic value of oral testimony 
in tin* country is pretty much the same as it is in England. 
There are differences in regard to the view that witnesses take 
of the necessity of speaking truth, and hence it often happens, 
no doubt, fclmt when perjury and forgery are detected here, that 
wo Englishmen are very uuuh startled at what wo conceive to 
he the inadequacy of the motive. But I think that, .as regards 
prevalence of truth or falsehood in the evidence offered in Court, 
that that evidence can be as generally relied upon which is given 


in the witness -box in the Town Hall of Calcutta, as that can he 
which is given in the Guildhall of the City of London. 

But even if I shared this belief, it seems to me to he an in¬ 
evitable conclusion that instead of adopting abnormal modes 
of arriving at a determination of fact, it is only the mon neces¬ 
sary rigidly to adhere to those rules of investigation and scruti¬ 
ny which the experience of minds long practised in the art 
almost unanimously consider as the best tor the purpose. And 
it seems to me, gentlemen, to be a great mistake to suppose 
that false evidence is unaemeeable in the cause. The demean¬ 
our of the witness and his position relative to the facts, and to 


either party, must he equally instructive, whether he has spo¬ 
ken truth or falsehood, and, as a learned and able writer lias re¬ 
marked, the " real security against judicial error is to be found 
rather in the power of detecting and contradicting falsehood, 
than in preventing falsehood from being spoken.” I do not 
hesitate to subscribe to what I have heard constantly said, and 
which I believe to he certainly true, that there lias been very 
great improvement in the administration of justice throughout 
this vast empire of late years. The tribunals throughout the 
length and breadth of the land are now presided over by gentle¬ 
men, both English, and Native, whose impartiality and whose 
integrity arc unimpeachable. Their knowledge of law and oi 
the principles of law arc very respectable, and this is no less 
conspicuous in the con its of first instance, than in those ot a 
higher grade. But from the observations vdiich 1 have ahead 
made to you, you will ha ve seen that I cannot give unqualified 
approbation, and indeed only a small amount of qualified ap* 
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'probation witli regard to tho conclusions of fact, the findings ot 
' fact, as far as (bey have come under my notice, of the Mofnwtii 
tribunals of Bengal And, gentlemen, I ask you to-night, who-, 
ther tlit- views I have put forward arc, in any degree just, and 
whether, if just, there is any ground for thinking that the 
courts in this country, under the particular mode of trial which 
obtains here now, do, in respect of inquiries of fact, altogether 
realize the high end for which they exist, or whether those 
fundamental principles, to which I have several times referred 
ought, not to be more considered than they are considered, and 
are not necessary to be observed in the regulation ol their 
in vesti gut ions to enable them to conduct their trials in the 
same inode and with the same effect as in England. At pre¬ 
sent the High Court, which is supposed to superintend the judi¬ 
cial system of this country, has no means, or very little means, 
„f correcting such abuses, or such short-comings as those I have 
been dwelling upon. The High Court can only act through 
the process of appeal. Now 1 take it that no amount of appeal 
ecu sot right a deli dent investigation upon fact in the court of 
first instance. To the court of appeal, too, all evidence is 

tjqi.ml_it. is all written evidence,— and besides that, it is only 

half evidence. The depositions present the answer only ot the 
witnesses that appeared, and I take it that tho question and 
answer together are absolutely necessary for you, before you can 
form a complete opinion of the full purport of the answer, and 
its full application, Probably even the most powerful oiled in 
cross-examination is often produced, not by tho answers but, by 
the questions. It is impossible by the nature of things that 
the appeal court can thus set right the short-comings of the 
first court. Then, again, the appeals from the courts of first 
instance to tho High Court are but few in number. Special 
appeal*, which arc appeals to the appellate court, can only be 
second-hand in its operation upon the first court. Then, gentle¬ 
men, tho result, as it works itself out in my mind, is very nearly 
this. What you want to have is thin, a court of first instance 
acting in subordination to well recognised, well-digested rules 
of evidence and of examination,- kept to the observance of 
those rules by a superintending court- The English mode ot 
doing this is, that upon the application for a new trial in those 


,*Swjs where there has been such a glaring departure from the 
observance of ordinary precautions for arriving at safe conclu¬ 
sions of fact, that the result cannot bo trusted, the higher court 
sends back the case to be retried, I am not at. this moment 
recomnicuidiug am thing of the kind here; at the same time, ' 
do not view such a proposition as that, were it made, with any¬ 
thing like a feeling that it would be to revere or alter the judi¬ 
cial system of this country, as I know many qualified p#9ona 
do think. Nor'does the practice of sending hack cases for new 
trial operate to increase litigation, or to materially diminish the 
finality of judicial decisions. The amount of litigation in 
England, compared with the litigation in France, relatively to 
the number of persons is, I believe, strikingly small, and fur¬ 
ther the number of second trials, however yon may estimate 
them, whether appeals or new trials, the proportion of them 
to the original trials is much smaller still And therefore 1 do 
not think tba$ a proposal to make trials of feet final, except so 
far ,us they have been shown to have been conducted without 
due regard to the proper principles of investigation—that to 
this extent means should-be provided to send it back for a new 
trial, I do not think that a proposal of that kind is one which 
ought to be looked upon as tending to increase the litigation of 
Uiis country Although I have thus said so much, f bog you 
will not consider that this is a proposal I desire to make in any 
distinct form: my ideas on the subject are at present very 
crude. What I have been speaking to you, I have said with 
the view of offering you a text, that perhaps some of the gen¬ 
tlemen present may dilate upon, rather than with the inten¬ 
tion of giving you an authoritative lecture in the ordinary souse 
of the word 




THE PROPER PLACE OP ORIENTAL LITERA¬ 
TURE IN INDIAN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 
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Collegiate Education at the oo mmcnc on i ent of Indian 
society, and on the settlement of the Aryan conquerors, appears 
to have been confined to the Brahmins, They alone are in the 
more ancient portions of the Tihfl; called IciirneJ. They al >ne 
entitled to icad ami expound the sacred wi Rings. And 
although the military and mercantile classes were allowed to 
it was not lawful for either to or expound the pio- 
dnetions of the Risliis. The Brahmins wore the only licensed 
teachers of the literature, of which they were themselves the 
authors. 

The military and the mercantile classes wore no doubt allow¬ 
ed to Uctvn, hut their occupations were not always favourable 
to the pursuit of letters. They hud not the leisure nor the op¬ 
portunities which the Brahmins possessed for the cultivation 
of literature. The Brahmins therefore virtually obtained a 
monopoly of education, which consisted in that early period oi 
Vedic studies alone. 

The study of grammar must have followed soon after,—Its 
elements were perhaps orally taught and committed to memory 
ksng before the composition of Patunfs Sutras, Those Sutras 
were probably written to assist the teacher s memory rather than 
to facilitate the pupil’s learning, for without explanatory notes 
and expositions, without such addenda as the Rh ashy as. and 
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r .riMis supplied, they cannot confer much knowledge on the 
matter. They certainly do not form an easy iulnxltmi cm bo the 
study of grammar, if they can be called an mtrodu' Uoa at all 
As notes for assisting the memory of those somewhat advanced, 
those who have already learnt the principles of Sanscrit gram¬ 
mar. Uiey are of great value, hut as a guide to young learner;*, 
they can pretend to but little utility. 

The Sutras of Panini may he considered as good evidence of 
what the Brail mini cal system of education was at its earliest 
siage. It was an exclusive system of tuition, in which a small 
favoured class was alone regarded, and all other classes entirely 
neglected. The locking up of the rules of grammar in Sutras 
which nobody could understand without oral explanations, was 
itself an index of the jealousy with which the Brahmins at¬ 
tempted to con hue their literature within their own class, 

But the candle when placed under a bushel, will sometimes 
give out glimmerings through chinks and holes to those from 
whom yon wished to exclude the light, while it might also keep 
many in the dark whom you did not wish to exclude. Even in 
the palmy days of Brahminkim some there were, of castes in¬ 
terior to theirsj who had distinguished themselves as scholars, 
while many of their own class were ignorant and illiterate, fur 
whom it was necessary to coin a proverbial expression wi% And 
subsequently when foreign rulers gradually overturned the 
exclusive and coercive institutions of Brahminism, the bushel, 
under which the candle >vfrs hid was ruthlessly broken open 
and it was a day of which all Bengal may be proud, when 
the teamed Yidyasagnr, himself a Brahmin, burst asunder the 
exclusive bolts of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, and freely ad¬ 
mitted the Slidra to the study of the literature, from which ho 
had been excluded by rule, even under the British Government, 
i fool that before proceeding further, I owe an apology to 
the Society for the subject I have chosen this evening. The 
question of languages in the department of Education has, it 
may he said, long been set at rest. It may be asked, Why 
revive it now % But the question has be* a elsewhere revived. 
And a learned and influential Eel low of the University of 
Calcutta, as you may have noticed in the newspapers of last 
week, called tqwm its governing body, though without success, 
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affiliaife Colleges in which education should lie imparted “ only 
through the Oriental language^ * (Sec Appendix A.) A system 
of exclusively Oriental education has thus been proposed, and 
It is a subject well worth the study of all friends of education. 
The system now proposed bears, linguistically, some resem¬ 
blance to the pristine efforts of the British Government for the 
encouragement, of learning which were exclusively in the direc¬ 
tum of the Oriental classics. The Mabomedan College of Cal¬ 
cutta and the Sanacri r College of Benares were founded for that 
purpose. The object, however, hail very little of the educatumal 
in it. The professed intention was, to conciliate the prejudices 
of a newly conquered people by teaching Arabic and Sanscrit 
with rigid attention to the modes in which the doctors of those 
languages had taught their pupils from time immemorial No 
iiu prove merit was attempted even philological ly. Pond its and 
Maulavios were to teach in their own way. Sanscrit was to be 
taught only to Brahmins and Arabic to Mahometans, The pu¬ 
pils were to be brought up in their several religious systems, 
just as a Rajah or a Caliph might have ordained in the days of 
old. For such attempts, even the originators did not claim the 
dignified title of education. The whole was a system of dog¬ 
matic tuition in the ancient; opinions and prejudices of the 


people, 

The idea, of education or the improvement of the mind was 
suggested to our rulers for the first time by the Charter Act of 
181$, which ordained that a lakh of Rupees should be annually 
spent from the public purse as, "for reviving literature in 
India/’ eo also H for the introduction and promotion of a know¬ 
ledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British terri¬ 
tories/ 


For some years, the ordinance remained a dead letter, but a 
Committee was eventually appointed for the purpose of carrying 
out the intentions of Parliament The late Professor Wilson, 
at that time an Assistant Surgeon on the Bengal establishment 
was appointed Secretary and junior member That gentleman 
wad himself a high Oriental scholar, and had at the same time 
exalted notions of general education. In this latter respect he 
scarcely had justice dor^ to him during the subsequent conflict 
in the Committee uf Public Instruction, which broke out not 
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'ter he had left the country* between the two extreme 
parties into which the Committee was split. Doubtless, after 
the conflict had broken out, lie raised Ms voice in England In 
favour of the extreme Oriental party. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that he was himself an exclusive Orientalist His acts 
as Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction* to some 
of which I may venture to bear personal testimony show, that 
ho had high ideas of education, though certain of the means 
he had adopted for carrying them out, might possibly 1 ;<vo 
been wrong. 1 am myself disposed to think that his theory 
was only misunderstood, and that it was not radically unsound. 
Had he been on the spot, when Lord Macaulay wrote his minute, 
both pi ties might possibly have slightly modified their respec¬ 
tive notions, and all would have agreed on one common plan. 

For how did that great master of Oriental and general litera¬ 
ture carry out the intentions of Parliament with reference to 
Indian education ( He indeed established the Calcutta Sanscrit 
College, but on the other hand, he liberally extended public pa¬ 
tronage to the Hindoo College, or the same as the Presidency 
College under a change of name only And when the Him loo 
and Sanscrit Colleges were housed in the buildings which have 
ever since been the ornament of College Square, you would find 
in those very buildings a significant emblem of Professor Wil¬ 
son's thoughts on Indian education. The Hindoo College occu¬ 
pied the eastern nml western edifices. The Sanscrit College 
classes wore ranged in the lower moms of the central building, 
while the upper rooms wore equitably divided between the two. 

As I, in common with several others, was attached in a man¬ 
ner to both the Colleges, for while substautially pupils of the 
Hindoo College, we vvere required to join one of the Sanscrit 
claves for an allotted time daily, I may venture to say that 
Professor Wilson took still greater interest in the Hindoo than 
in the Sanscrit College, He decidedly spent more of his time 
id and upon the former than the latter, lie was himself the 
creator of that sympathy for the Hindoo College education in 
men like Lord W. Bent tuck and Sit E. Ryan, which led them 
to the very acts which ware afterwards hastily supposed to be 
hostile to Ids own plans. I firmly believe that it was Professor 
Wilson who was the cau*e of that intense interest which the 
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'6ovemor-Oeneral of the day, and the eminent predecessor of 
our honoured President,* already named, always evinced in the 
cause of Indian improvement. He successively brought thorn 
hi .'It to the Hindoo College within a few days of their landing 
in Calcutta, presented the senior classes to them, and produced 
in them that interest, and sympathy by which many students 
personally benefited from their patronage in after life. It was 
the pupils, which the Hindoo College tunn l out in Professor 
Wilson’s time, on whom the experiment was first made by Lord 
W. Ben tirade, of entrusting natives with responsible offices, and 
it was the success of that experiment which has since so won¬ 
derfully improved our society. 

Gentlemen, in Professor Wilson’s doings, as Secretary to the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, we shall find a clue 
to the proper discussion of our question. 

Do you wish to know the right place which Oriental litera¬ 
ture should occupy in Indian education ? Look at the build¬ 
ings which grace College Square on the north. Ponder the 
: , fcs of that gnjat Orientalist, Consider the position which he 
himself had allotted to that literature. You have Sanscrit 
studies for their philological merits, for the preservation of our 
old poetry and philosophy, for the improvement of our moth, i 
tongue, but all iri the midst of a liberal English education in 
history, science and a purer philosophy. You have the literature 
0 f the East and West acknowledged and cultivated side by side. 
You have scholars of, Europe and Asia training the youthful 
mind of Bengal, in the speculations of Bhaskara and Sankara, 
compared with those of Plato and Aristotle, and corrected by 
the. philosophy of Bacon and the discoveries of Newton. 

This and no other is the proper place of Oriental literature 
in tire Collegiate education of British India. If left to itself 
without the supplement of occidental literature, without the 
enlarged ideas which the History and Science of Europe im¬ 
part to the human mind, what would be its aggregate value > 
Education does not mean the mere mastering of Panini or 
Vppadeva, the committing to memory of the Lexicon of Atbara 
Sinaia or Hem Chandra, the sole appreciation of poets and 
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value in their own way, and must always form an important 
part of our instruction. They do not, however, corn prise the 
whole or even the best part of the collegiate education of' the 
Ifltfi century. Education implies the communication of true 
knowledge of the past and present, the improvement of the 
human mind, the due cultivation of all its 1 acuities, its instruc¬ 
tion in all that God has created in nature, or communicated in 
ways which arc above nature, in all that nun has done in any 
part of the world, in human preparation for ike flatten of 
life and /or eterniU/. That branch of my subject which bor¬ 
ders on the supernatural and on eternity* the rules of the So¬ 
ciety will not permit me to dwell upon. I shall therefore con- 
hue myself to education* m it prepares the mind for those 
duties of life which every man owes to society. 

Tlicss high functions of education were neither unknown 
nor ignored by the late Professor Wilson, and no one practi¬ 
cally did more than lie to prepare the way for such education , 
and to foster in our countrymen a love both of Eastern and 
Western knowledge In Calcutta, while ho established the 
Sansont College, he likewise instituted in the Hindoo College 
lectures on Mathematics and Natural Philosophy which San¬ 
scrit literature could not supply. He also largely encouraged 
the study of History and Geography, which was practicable 
only by means of the English language. In Benares, where a 
Sanscrit College had long been in existence, lie established an 
English College, a great desideratum at that time in the holy 
city. Re also proposed tlie establishment of an English College 
at Delhi, though owing to circumstances, it was not regularly 
oigauized till some time after. When Jin left India, a strong 
foundation had been already laid tor that great system of Anglo** 
Oriental education, which is now in fill) operation under the 
auspices of the Calcutta University* and which has already 
taken root in all parts of Bengal, and is generally flourishing in 
the North-Western Provinces, In the very first reports of the 
Committee of Public Instruction* Professor Wilson laid great 1 
sires* on English education, arid alluded to its moral effects in f 
destroying the prejudices of centuries and opening the native 
mind to consider the best interests of humanity, 
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dispute which after hLs departure for England hr ok 
Committee of Public Instruction was not /mvfWfy fur 
the abolition of Oriental SDudias, but for the discontinuance of 
stipends paid indiscriminately to pupils of Oriental Co Sieges, 
white* pupils of English Colleger wore charged for their educa¬ 
tion, The Anglicists may have anticipated the cessation of 
such studies on the discontinuance of the stipends, but they did 
not contend formally for that cessation. The dispute had also 
reference to the question whether funds intended for instruction 
should be lavishly spent upon the printing of Oriental works, 
not intended for class use. The points gamed by the victorious 
party were simply the abolition of those stipends 5 or rather 
their conversion into scholarships conferred on proved merit, 
and the transfer to the Asiatic Society of the duty of printing 
Oriental books from a separate grant made fax the purpose. 
The party that was defeated construed these measures into a de¬ 
claration of war against Oriental learning, and the victorious 
party was partially responsible for the mistake into which their 
adversaries fell, because they cared not to make ex |da nations. 
Certain, however it is, that although on Lord William Ben* 
iinck’s adhesion to the Anglicist party, as it was then called, an 
eminent servant of the State, Sir Henry Shakespoar, resigned 
hi a office as President of the Committee, yet Oriental learning 
continued to be cultivated as before, perhaps with the greater 
energy, because of its students not being hired pupils. The 
p :fc vacated by that gentleman was taken up by Lord Macau¬ 
lay, and after him by Sir Edward Ryan, who had from the 
commencement of his Indian career, taken the deepest interest 
in the education and advancement of the natives. Although 
the friends of Oriental literature and perhaps its adversaries 
too, anticipated its total extinction under the new administra¬ 
tion of Macaulay and Ryan, yet that ad mbuat ration has practi¬ 
cally done even more for it than the administration of the im¬ 
mediate successors of Professor Wilson* The succeeding presi¬ 
dents, Bird, Cameron, Bail nine, and Col vile kept up the tradi¬ 
tional policy of Macaulay and Ryan, of which the Uni versify 
of Calcutta has been the great fi n it. Consider now the atti¬ 
tude which the University has taken with reference to Urn Ori¬ 
ental classics. All undergraduates am called upon to study a 




> eki&foil language in addition to English, arid since a person 
who matriculates without studying a classical language must be 
at a great disadvantage when appearing for the subsequent ex¬ 
aminations, the affiliated institutions are almost all preparing 
their pupils to pass the Entrance examination with San-scrit as 
their second language. I have reasons to believe that not less 
than 2,000 boys are this year learning, simultaneously, the 
languages of Kalidasa and Sfaakespear under the influence of 
the University's Rules. Sanscrit i believe was never studied 
anywhere by such a large number of pupils or with such pro¬ 
mise of real success. 

1 cannot under such circumstances understand what those 
friends of education mean who, still dissatisfied with what is 
done, arc speculating about fresh claims of Oriental literature 
which they hardly know how to define or express. (Appendix B,) 

If, as it is not unlikely, they are only aiming at the entire 
exckusio 7 b of English from the Indian curriculum of study, I 
would simply ask, Why should it be excluded in any part of 
India f Why should an idea be broached in our day which the 
greatest ornament of oriental literature would himself have 


repudiated forty years ago ? 

Have those persons who really desire the welfare of the na¬ 
tive population, and at the same time wish to teach them no¬ 
thing but oriental literature, calculated the injury which the 
exclusion of the English language would indict cm the country ? 
When high-minded English gentlemen propose such a measure, 
they seem to forget the grout vocation of England in India 
Japhet is not dwelling in the tents of Shem for the mere pur¬ 
pose of teaching what the inhabitants might have learnt with¬ 
out his aid. England has not got the empire of India, merely 
to revive or keep up effete institutions and antiquated prejudi¬ 
ces, or, to shut out from Indians thy discoveries and improve¬ 
ments which the human mind has made in her own part, of the 
globe under the guidance of Divine Providence, But perhaps 
it will be satisfactory to you to hear vhat one of our own 
countrymen said on these points forty-five years ago. At the 
time of the establishment of the Sanscrit College in Calcutta, 
and before Professor Wilson's plans about the Hindoo College 
were matured and developed, the great Raxnmohuu Roy at- 



dressed a letter to tlie Earl of Amherst, then Governor General 
V India, whirl) I find reprinted in oxten.se in Mr. Cameron’s 
“ Duties of Great Britain r,o India.” I will with your permis¬ 
sion" read a few extracts from that, letter ;— 

"Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude 
"upon the notice of Government the sentiments they entertain 
"on any public measure, there are circumstances when silence 
“ would he carrying this respectful feeling to culpable excess. 
" The present rulers of India, coming from a distance of many 
" thousand miles to govern a people whose language, literature, 
" manners, customs, and ideas, are almost entirely new and 
“ orange to them, cannot easily become so intimately acquaint- 
“ ed with their real circumstances as the nati ves of the country 
“ are themselves. We should therefore be guilty of a gross 
" dereliction of duty to ourselves, and afford our rulers jus! 
" ground of complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions 
“ of importance like the present, to supply them with such 
“ accurate informat ion as might enable them to devise and adopt 
“ measures calculated to be beneficial to the country, and thus 
“ second by mr local knowledge and experience their declared 
“ benevolent intentions for its improvement." 

“ We find that the Government are establishing a Sanskrit 
school under Hindu pundits, to impart such knowledge* aa is 
" already current in India. This seminary (similar in character 
“ to those which existed in ilurope before the time of Lord Bacon) 
■■ can only lie expected to load the minds of youth with graru- 
" matical niceties and metaphysical distinct ions of little or no 
‘ practical use to the possessors or to society, The pupils will 
“ there acquire what was known two thousand years ago, with 
“the addition of vain and empty subtleties since produced by 
" speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all 
“ parts of India." 

“ Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations 
“as the following, which are the themes suggested by the 
" Vedant:—in what maimer is the soul absorbed into the Deity ? 

■ what relation does it bear to the divine essence ? Nor will 
"youths be fitted to be better member-; of society by the 
'■ vc dim tic doctrines, which teach them to believe that all visible 
' things liave no real existence ; that as father, brother, Ac, have 
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no" Hotual entity, they consequently deserve no real affection, 
and therefore the sooner we escape from them and leave the 


1 ‘ world the better. Again, no essential benefit can be derived 
“ by die student of the Mimangaa from knowing what it' is 
“ that makes the killer of a goat sinless on pronouncing certain 
« passages of the Vedant, and what is the real nature and oper- 
“ ative iiiHuenco of passages of the Vedas, &c. 

“ In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility 
« of encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterised. 
«I beg your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of 
r< science aud literature in Europe before the time of Lord PmCOTl 
« with the progress of knowledge made since he wrote. 

» If it, had been intended to keep the British nation in igno- 
x ranee of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not 
“have been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen, 
» which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
* game manner the Sanskrit system of education would be the 
■* best calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such bad 
“ been the policy of the British legislature. But as the improve- 
" rnent of the native population is the object of the Government, 
it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened 
«system of instruction ; embracing mathematics, natural philo- 
“ sopliv, chemistry, an atomy, witli other useful sciences, which 
“ may he accomplished with the sum proposed, by employing a 
" few gentlemen of talent and learning educated in Europe, and 
“ providing a college furnished with necessary books, instruments 
“ and ether apparatus,” 

I have already spoken approvingly of Professor Wilson’s es¬ 
tablishment of "the Sanscrit College uudet the auspices of 
Government. I do not therefore concur entirely in the senti¬ 


ments of the late eminent Rajah. The Sanscrit College, sup¬ 
plemented by its English doss, lias produced learned scholars 
whom we all respect, but as far as his estimate oi mere toacscrit 
learning is concerned, to the exclusion ot English, I cannot con¬ 
ceive how any educated man can differ from the Rajah. 

If education implies the improvement of the mind—if the 
proper study of mankind is man—what can he the value of 
such training as the Rajah has justly censured ? What can be 
the value of “ grammatical niceties” aud “ empty subtleties" 
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where Hie mind is kept- m ignorance of real knowledge, and 
where nothing can bo taught of history, geography, and the 
natural sconces—whetfe, whatever of science is taught, is in¬ 
culcated in servile submission to old sutras without independent 
thought, and without the correcting influences of experiment 
and observation. 

AVho would* with eyes open and with scientific practice at 
hand, trust himself to a quack, bound hand and toot by the 
dogmas of the Smruta % Not Dhauwantari himself, if he had 
lived in our days and had a sick child at home. 

Who would entrust the observation uf times and weather and 
the correction of bis chronometer to the care of a mere adept 
in the Snryn Sidclhanta X 

Who would employ a mere student of Brahminina! sciences 
in the case of a post-mortem examination where death by poi¬ 
soning was suspected t 

Who would trust a difficult case in law to the advocacy of a 
pleader, whose sole knowledge of Jurisprudence was derived 
from Menu ? 

Who would trust works of engineering to an architect, whose 
knowledge of mathematics, of machinery, and of the properties 
of matter was circumscribed by the sutras of Sanscrit Darnanus l 

\ cannot therefore form any conception in my mind of what 
the promoters of exclusively oriental seminaries intend to teach 
to their students; what the substance 1 and matter of tuition are 
intended to be beyond the subtleties so well ilescribed by the late 
Kammohun Boy ; what mental improvement they expect from 
me)) training or what purposes of life it. is calculated to subserve. 

If the object had been to keep the natives of this country in 
ignorance of real knowledge, then, aa Rannnohnn Roy remarked 
in his letter, the Sanscrit syavem would have answered that ob¬ 
ject admirably well, I could then have understood the motive, 
though humanity would have revolted from such policy. But 
the policy of Her Majesty's government—the policy of the 
British legislature—-the anxious care which the Secretary of 
State for India has recently manifested for facilitating the ad¬ 
mission of Natives to the Civil Service are aR/or imparting 
such education to the native population as would be most con¬ 
ducive to their improvement and welfare. (Appendix C). 





7 : was a time, however, under the old Company's rule, 
now many years ago, when there may have been a few men 


who advocated the exclusive cultivation of oriental literature 
in Indian Colleges, from the selfish motive of monopolizing'all 
higher employmentin the country, by keeping the natives in 
intellectual darkness—and when high-minded persons like Sir 
Edward It van and his successors wen; secretly looked upon as 
so many dangerous incarnations of old .Prometheus, imparting 
th ejiery power of Western science and art to the natives of 
Tndia. Mr. Cameron says in his work on the “ Duties of Great 
Britain to India” : — 

" Among the opponents of the change there may have been 
(i some who looked upon the exaltation of Sanskrit and Arabic 
u as a convenient and unsuspected mode of putting the natives 
u upon a false scent in their pursuit of genuine knowledge, and 
u of the moral elevation which is its ultimate and general eon- 
** sequence; and thus, of postponing indefinitely the time when 

* a young native gentleman, issuing from the Hindoo or the 
" Hooghly College, should be as undeniably fit as a young Eng- 
4t Hah gentleman fresh from llailey bury, to begin au official 

* career, opening to him a prospect of attaining, by probity and 
** diligence, the highest employments which the local govern* 


" meat can bestow " 

And Lord Eilenborough made no secret of it He said in his 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons in IS52 :— 

“ You know that if these gentlemen who wish to educate the 
n the natives of India were to succeed to the utmost extent of 
“ their desire, we should not remain in tliis country three 
w months/ * * * Now, those endeavours are made not only to 
educate the natives, and to give them European knowledge to 
" which must attach power, and to give them European ideas, 
■*' hat at the same time to raise them in the civil service, for it is 


" now proposed to giv* them covenanted situations, and practi- 
“ cally hereafter to them almost the whole of the civil gove rn 
1 ment of the country ; and it is proposed to do this at a time 
" when it is proposed to educate the native population, and at a 
** time whip the natives are put in possession of the great civil 
" offices, and at a tune when the press, and increasing railways 


electric telegraphs will enable them to communicate and 
“ co-operate; hcrw is it then possible that we can, under our 
“ present most defective, or indeed, under any institution, retain 
“ our hold over that country ? It is contrary to all reason. No 
" intelligent people would submit to our government. 

I do not believe there is a single statesman in England or 
India who will endorse the opinions of Lord .Ellen boro ugh. It 
is therefore needless to discuss them. But I cannot as a person 
W hu has on the occasion of a solemn ceremony—ordination in 
the Chinch of England—deliberately taken the Oath of allegi¬ 
ance to Her Majesty, the queen of England, help repudiating 
iU! libellous, if not, seditious, the sentiment, that “ no intelligent 
people” would submit to her rale. The sentiment is contra¬ 
dicted by facts and by reason. The Bengalis, who on Lord 
Ellenborough’s own theory, and by the confession of all com¬ 
petent authorities, were the most intelligent of Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in the presidency of Fort William, were the 
only people uncontaminated by the mutiny ot 1857. The more 
intelligent people are, the better they understand their real in¬ 
terest—-the better they appreciate the maxim that duty aud 
interest are in the longnin inseparable. Would any intelligent 
people be ever so infatuated as to weaken (to dismiss with horror 
more nefarious ideas) the very government that protects it 
f rom anarchy and danger 1 Tire very supposition is monstrous. 

Although true policy would always repudiate the Eilen- 
borough idiosyncrasy, yet individuals may be found, oven now, 

ready to make a convenience of native prejudices in uneducated 

- parts of the country, and by fondling and extolling the ancient 
language and institutions of the people, endeavour to clear the 
field of competition of native rivals, by keeping thorn in igno¬ 
rance of that literature and science without which it would be 
preposterous for a man to aspire after a, share in the higher 
offices of the state, opened to their ambition by die. policy of 
the British legislature and the Proclamation of the Queen on 
ii.ssuniinsf tli6 government of Indite 

it is a Significant, fact, gentlemen, that those persons who are 
loudest in supporting an exclusively Oriental system of educa¬ 
tion are also most strenuously opposed to the generous policy ot 
riir Stafford Northcots regarding the more extended admission 




Natives to the Civil Bern.#. They allege that " the posts 
filled by some 800 English civilians are precisely those for 
which the Asiatic is at present unfitted by his want of training, 
his caste and social prejudices,”* and yet the same writers' con¬ 
stantly dictate a system of education which obstructs good 
training and fosters prejudice, and they are fond of inveighing 
against the very education whereby the disqualifying training 
may be remedied, caste feeling destroyed, and loyalty ensured. 

The converse of the coincidence is again as true as it is also 
equally significant. Those who have promoted English, educa¬ 
tion along with the vernaculars, have also laboured vigorously 
for our material welfare, i need not remind you of 8 name of 
which Bengal can never be forgetful, so long as the grace to 
remember benefits continues in human nature. The great 
David Haro was in this respect a fat 1 1 or to the Bengal comicm 
nity in the very sense in which the poet represents Dilipa to 
have been the father of his people.f And the same Hare was 
the introducer of Anglo-Vernacular education amoug the Ben¬ 
galis. 

Nor can T abstain from mentioning what two eminent men 
already named in the course of this lecture, have done for us. 
Sir Edward Ryan and Mr. Charles Hay Cameron, both succes¬ 
sively presidents of the Council of .Education, and both ardent 
promoters of Anglo-vernacular education, were the/mf among 
Englishmen to call upon the late Court of Directors, even at 
the risk of being considered importunate, if not impertinent, to 
give effect to that clause in the Charter A ct of 1833 which sug¬ 
gested the appointment of natives to covenanted services. They 
wrote a letter to the Court of Directors, from which I shall read 
bu t on i extract:— 

« Both of us, during the latter years of our residence in India 
« were honoured by your supreme government, there with the 
“ appointment of President of the Committee of I ubiie 1ns- 
“ traction, or Council of Education, as it lias been latterly term- 
»eid, and with the presidency of your Medical College of 
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fjfcaleutta. The deep interest, therefore, which both of us ^ 
h i n all that concerns the education and general advancement 
“of the*Asiatic races whom Her Majesty cud Parliament have 
“ cotninitfceiUo your government, has, we trust, enough of official 
“ sanction to prevent the present manifestation el it from ap- 
“ pearing an unwarrantable intrusion. And we make our 
« request to your Honourable Court collectively, because the 
“ question of conceding for the first time to a native of India 
“an appointment in one of your covenanted services,; appeal., 
« to us uiio of such importance, as to be more fil iy determinable 
•• by the deliberation of your whole body, than by that indivi- 
“ dual discretion to which the selection of prisons lor those 
“ sendees is in ordinary circumstances intrusted.” 

The reply which the Directors gave was adverse to the pro¬ 
posal. though couched in terms of courteous diplomacy and — 
ctmgning w reason, Mr. Cameron remarks in the.book 1 have 




several times referred to :— 

« Th‘w is an answer which, half a century ago, would nave 
« beeti reputed a wise one, i doubt if H will now be thought 
“ so. We are iu the thirty-eighth year of peace. Chat long 
“ peace, among its other advantages, 1ms made the nation 
“ inquisitive, and the Government communicative. No British 
“ Statesman now thinks it dignified to wrap himself up iu official 
“ silence. He rather courts opportunities of explaining Ins 
“ views and his motives. Evert the ancient corporation ol Eng 
“ lish Lawyers tto. longer pretend that their art is a mystery 
•* which the profane vulgar must not hope to penetrate. 

I> was certainly not a wise reply to assign no reason—nor a 
wise measure either. For only three years after this refusal to 
give a small crumb of patronage in the shape of an assistant 
Biirgeonship to a native of India, tiro Whom* of the Company a 
peonage was confiscated by Parliament, and made a free gift 
of to proved merit and talent after competitive examinations. 
The person to whom the Court would not grant 08 a favour the 
appointment solicited in his behalf hy a quondam Chief Jusi ice, 
and a quondam member of Council, wrested it from them as & 
r'tijhf after the first, competitive examination held under the 
Art. of 1858. The person I allude to is our owti respected 
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■ but, genfctemeb, let m discard the consideration of more secular 
advantages. Our subject h Kducation. Let it not be mixed 
up with t!i lo wer question of utility* Let us contemplate it on 
its awn merits—ponder its intrinsic excellencies—review its 
effects on the mind and character. The religious part of the 
question, th e rules of the soci ety have com polled me to reserve , 
but that reserve could not have affected the present discus¬ 
sion—for it will not be pretended that tine religion will be best 
promoted by the exclusive cultivation of the Oriental languages* 

Can if bo maintained that mere Oriental education which can 
teach nothing worth knowing in history or science, which has 
scarcely a healthy prose literature to boast of, is a bettor instru¬ 
ment for the improvement of the human mind than English. 
education with its fund of pure literature, science and history, 
and with Oriental literature as an adjunct? Gentlemen, the 
question appears to me so simple, that it will be an insult to 
your good sense to attempt say mg more. 

Some persons, without undervaluing the importance of Eng¬ 
lish education, maintain that natives, out of Bengal1, are unwill¬ 
ing to learn English, and therefore, if they are to be taught at 
alb they must be taught through the Oriental languages. This 
assertion, however, ought to be received with caution. The 
records of the University of Calcutta prove that many candi¬ 
dates present themselves for examination in all parts of the 
country, and reports of schools and colleges, both missionary and 
secular, exhibit numerous classes learning English with diligeuro 
and success* And only last week, I saw a notice in one of our 
daily papers, from which it would appear that a thirst after 
English knowledge has penetrated the remotest valleys of tho 
country. The Indian Dnily News (6t|i February 1868) record¬ 
ed that— 


“ The HiuTbie G N. Taylor on his visit to the Kungra vab 
“ ley, inspected several schools and the works of irrigation now 
“ in progress there* Tho Hobble member of the Council is 
£f said to have recorded a mi mite, iu which he is said to have 
“ observed that the native youths in the valley evince a great 
taste and predilection for a liberal education; and more so 
4i for English literature and science. He has suggested that 
“ the condition of the local schools should he improved, and 


“ that- the salary of the liead masters, who are now very poorly 
*■ paid should be augmented from Ku. 50 to 150 a mouth, and 
" the teachcr?: should be placed on the same footing as those in 
“ Bengal,” 


.[ cannot therefore admit that there is no desire after English 
education in the North West or the Punjab, There may be 
rnaay other valleys equally remote, which have not yet, found a 
gentleman as ready as Mr. Noble Tuylur to notice and report 
their thirst for knowledge, 1 believe that such education would 
make quite ns great progress there as in Bengal, if it found men 
like Rare, Ryan and Cameron to promote it. 

I do not. mean that, the Oriental classics or vernaculars are 
to bs excluded from any system of Indian education, but I do 
-lean that they are to bo supplemented by English every where, 
excepting mly such elementary schools for the masses as may be 
attended by people who cannot learn English, nor have the leisure 
for pursuing a course of liberal education in any 1. in gunge. Such 
schools do not come ill the category of collegiate systems Those 
that content themselves with a little smattering of serrajl Hindi 
would not attempt the mastering of Sanscrit, P* rsiaa or Arabic 
either—though in many places, as I have been credibly inform¬ 
ed, they would gladly prolong their school lir e ii they had the 
opportunity of learning English. 

Much has been said on the neglect of the vernaculars by 
those who study English. I ask a prior question—Do those 
who do not study English cultivate much of the vernaculars ? 
Tn the North West and the Punjab, English has not been studied 
so much as in. Bengal Are the vernaculars there iu a better 
condition either as to books or scholars ? How much of prose 
literature can bo found in the Punjabi, or in Hindi either ? 
Some very able and useful tracts have been written by men 
like the public spirited Baboo Sivaprasad of Benares—himself 
an English scholar and of an English College, Few others 
have, however, followed his excellent example and tiie language 
is still in a rude and uncultivated state. 

But the idea that the cultivation of English brings on a neg¬ 
lect of the vernaculars, is contradicted by the * xperumce of 
Bengal. Those that speak so boldly from editorial chairs of 
the neglect, of the vernaculars, before they have qualified them- 
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dy of the vernaculars to pronounce s&ntonco 
the subject, place themselves evidently m false 
positions. They have perhaps never condescended to examine 
the numerous publications, which the Bengali press lias issued 
and is inning monthly under the authorship or editorship of 
Engl Isis educated Bengalis. 

In Bengal again when: English education has been exten¬ 
sively imparted, the vernacular has been preserved in greater 
philological purity as a daughter of Sanscrit than the Hindi 
m the North West Provinces, Take the Hindi works of Bobu 
Sivaprasad just mentioned, and the Bengali works of Balm 
Bhudeb Mookerjea or Babti Raj end val ala Mitra, and you will 
see which has preserved intact the philological parity of a 
daughter-language of Sanscrit. 

Wo have also lately heard it said—Let the history and sci¬ 
ence of Europe be translated into the vernaculars, and let the 
people he taught in their own languages. Wei), let books be 
(ran-fated by all means where they can be done satisiad.ori ly 
as to matter and style, and let them be largely taught. 
But let not such education be confounded with Collegiate 
systems; let it be remembered that the history and science 
of one language cannot in a few years be so translated into 
another, as at once to supersede the original And let not a 
man to whom it may be possible to study the history and science 
of England in English be forced to confine himself tu transla¬ 
tions. That would be to realise our old adage of digging a 
stagnant well beside a fountain of fresh water streams. Kov it 
b impossible to name any single book in history or science 
that may do duty for all And is education to cease as soon 
as a single book on history or science is mastered? Is the 
Indian student to he debarred from further reading when 
he is out of College ( Suppose he adopts the legal or 
the medical profession —U ho to be excluded, by being kept; 
in ignorance of English, from all further knowledge in his 
profession 1 That would be to force him to become a petti¬ 
fogger or a quack, 

L< r translations or rather original works or compilations in 
Indian dialects be liberally encouraged, for the use of those 
who cannot learn English or prefer the vernaculars, in mirror 
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schools, and for the purpose of enriching the vernaculars, but 
let there bo no embargo on English itself. 

The proper way to enrich the vernacular is, however, not by 
servile or hired translations. That can bo done only, as it is in¬ 
deed being done to a good extent in Bengali, by means of 
WO rks written under a sort of literary inspiration by men edu¬ 
cated both m English and in the Orientals. But the work of 
enriching a vernacular, so as to dispense with the finely <-f 
English, and yet to ensure the cultivation of all tli« branches 
of a liberal fedueafciim, cannot! * the w ork of a day. E v en a ce 1 1 - 
tiny would be too little for such a purpose, It is full a thou¬ 
sand years since the University of Oxford was founded m 
England, and to this day the study of Batin and Greek is con¬ 
sidered necessary in that country for the purposes of a liberal 
education. But’ suppose only fifty years, or one century, after 
the original institution of that University, an embargo had 
been placed on Latin by a successor of King Alfred, and every 
aspirant after knowledge been compelled to confine his atten¬ 
tion to Anglo-Saxon, such as it then was—what would have 
boon the position of England at this day in the republic of 
letters ? And it must be remembered that with us it is con¬ 
siderably less than fifty years since our Alfred,. Lord William 
Bentinck, laid down the basis of a liberal education in English, 
and already has that education told forcibly on the vernacular*. 
But men must not bo in a hurry. There should be no mtof- 
ferouco with Lord William Bentiack’s resolutions,. because in 
less than four decades of years it has only done what Oxford 
took more than as many centuries to effect—for ft will not bo 
denied that Bengali is now richer than English was in the 


thirteenth century. 

As to the education of the masses it is undoubtedly a ques¬ 
tion, deserving the earnest attention of every educated native 
—and on this point I shall certainly never stand between the 
zemindar that is indifferent to the interests of his ryots, and 
the philanthropist that castigates him ter such neglect 

But all zemindars are not so neglect fuL ] have myself 
known, in an estate which was under my own charge for many 
years in the Suhdorbuns on behalf of an absent friend, a school 
maintained at the landlord’s expense for the instruction of the 





i:yofe In that estate the policy was. well understood that the 
moral, intellectual, and material improvement of the ryot re- 
donrids to the landlord's own ink^|s by securing the estate 
against injuries and making collections more regular ami less 
expensive, I know many other landholders who spend largely 
upon the elementary education of their ryots and dependent^ 
of which no official report:- reach the Secretariate of Govern¬ 


ment- 

I must therefore say one word in the interests of such gond 
zeftdiidara They occupy a delicate and a difficult position in 
the state. They have not only to collect for themselves but for 
the Government also—the biggest zemindar in Bengal The 
Government demand in some cases—the Burdwau estates for 


example—is I believe not less than seven-tenths of the gross 
revenue. The average is perhaps between one-third and a 
~'1ia!£ Suppose now a general calamity takes place. It ifr but 
seldom, and under very exceptional circumstances, and after 
lung delay, that the Government ever makes any remission of 
ITS demand— which may he full half the gross revenue. If the 
estate be worth Rs. 50,000 a year the zemindar k bound to find 
Rs. $3,000 for Government Where is he to get that sum if he 
indiscriminately stop all collections ? \ ou can conceive his 

difficulties where Government does not by a speedy remission 
of its own demaud co-operate with him in a work of unques¬ 
tioned benevolence.^ 

Though the question of the education of the masses n not iden¬ 
tical with collegiate education, and therefore not strictly within 
my subject, I must nevertheless add that our work of education 
commenced not more than fifty years ago with the middling 
classes* The wealthiest were at that time nearly m indifferent, 
mi the subject as the lowest classes arc still found to be* Rut 
education once commenced began to radiate—and the radiation 
wins both above and below. It was certainly not more power 
ful upward than downward The working men in ocr eominu- 


# This) yurtot the Lecture had reforWce U an article in the FrieHd of inditt 
in which the editor coinjetimed strong hnguage the awrtintter* of n certain 
district in Vhtixm toowiao they had not topped rfll coUecUona after 

an inundation kftd dam aged theoropi*. 








. .'>HK r —the castes below Uie kayasfcas,—carpenters, blacksmiths, 
bmzievs, barbers, mshmn«nj ; have all felt its potent influences. 


Even elates still lower have come within the range of literary 
iu^ritction. If by a ryot you mean the cultivating claws, the 
Juiibartus, Tmvars and Pudes, I knew of large numbers that 
have already felt the benign influence of Saraswat i. But ryots 
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as they rise by education and success, cease to be duff-lttbtMrm% 
—ami take up a position corresponding to that of ftirroera And 
H, is only a sort of day-labourer of the lowest type that the 
word ryot now signifies or suggests. Such persons have pot 
generally yet come within the range of instruction* Even 
when schools are established at Heir very doors, they scarcely, 
ever send their children. Perhaps their extreme poverty dues 
not allow them to dispense with the services even of children 
for a fi v> hours daily. 

Far be it from men of education—far be it from any one 
who is not determined to be a disgrace to the human species, 
to throw one drop of cold water on the ardent zeal of disinte¬ 
rested philanthropy* longing to bring the whole of our species 
within the circle of instruction. 

It is only to moderate despondency and to ward off unmerit¬ 
ed censures which may prove injurious to the cause itself, that 
1 would suggest the consideration whether, unless every man 
were compelled by law to send Ms so us to school, there will not 
probably always be a body of day-labourer-like ryots neglect¬ 
ing that sacred duty* 

In Parliamentary franchise, unloss manhood suffrage be at 
once established, there will always be some below the fluidify¬ 
ing mark, even when it includes the poorest householder. Arid 
in the radiation of literary influences, some in like manner will 
perhaps always he found outside its range, unless every father 
or guardian were compelled by law to send Jus children or 
wards to school 

This, however, is no excuse for public apathy in the further 
extension of vernacular education for the masses. Collegiate 
education should not, however, be set forth as antagonistic to 
such an object. Nor should the idea he entertained that the 
masses could not he benefited without injuring the bet Utf classes. 
Neither should any particular class, such as zemindars, be hold 
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responsible for the 'welfare of the poor, Every Dims, 
he'itormmlur, merchant, tradesman, fund-holder, or Government 
official, is equally responsible for the intellectually starving 
Lazarus at his door, 

Blit, gentle: men, X have already detained you longer than I 
intended. 1 shall now resume my 
propositions as the substance of my essay, 

1. Academic education for natives must, for years to come, 
comprise both English and Oriental literature ; the one for in¬ 
troducing, the other for naturalizing the enlightenment of Eu¬ 
rope in Asia. 

2, It should not be exclusively English, it must have San¬ 
scrit or Arabic by its aide'—for even the subtleties of which the 
late iiaramolum Eoy spoke are worth onr study with a view to 

-strive at an accurate knowledge of the mind of our ancestors. 
The Sanscrit language and grammar have also an intrinsic value 
iu a philological point of view, and throw much light on the 
origin of the human species and human language The purity 
of the vernaculars again depends in a great meusue on the 
proper cultivation of Sanscrit. No scheme of education can be 
of much value that excludes tire Oriental element, just as we 
believe that no policy in the administration of the country can 
he perfect if it excludes the Oriental element from its higher 


offices. 

3, Nor should our education bo exclusively Oriental either, 
Indian youth should not bo debarred from a thorough know¬ 
ledge of history, science and jurisprudence, which Oriental 
literature cannot supply. And why should an embargo be 
placed on the Queen’s English iu her richest possession in the 
East ? Vr hy should governors and the governed be perpetually 
barbarians to each other by rule ? This certainly would not 
promote that mutual sympathy which is the best guarantee for 
peace in the lifidiaa empire. In this respect, too, schemes of 
education should harmonize with the policy of the adminis¬ 
tration, No one can be so infatuated as to desire the exclusion 
of the European element from the administration, of the 
country, nor ought any person to be so unmindful of the sacred 
interests of human education as to entrust it solely to Oriental 
literature. W1 1 on professed friend* of India d cclave that nnti ve» 
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of the state by their Oriental 
training and prejudices—and at the same time contend! for a 
system of education calculated to perpetuate the same disquali¬ 
fying training and prejudices—-I can only wonder at the glaring 
inconsistency. We desire the combination of the English and 
Oriental elements in the acbnimstratioii of our country—and 
we also hold that in the department of Education the proper 
place for Oriental literature is in combination with English 
education—just as Professor Wilson himself seems to Imvo 
sic etched the outline of our idea by housing the Sanscrit College 
in the building which has the Hindu school on one side and the 
Presidency College on the other. 
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LESSONS OF THE FAMINE. 

A LECTURE DELIVERED BY BABU KISSORY CHAND 
MITT 11A AT THE BETHUNE SOCIETY. 

13/A December, 18G6. 



The operations connected with the relief of the famine- 
etricken population having just closed, the time has come for 
dwelling on the salient points am! drawing the lessons of the 
great calamity that overtook this country. 

The famine has served to show first and foremost that the 
community of Calcutta, European and Hindu, stand second to 
none in the world in their deep sympathy with suffering and 
their enlightened liberality to mitigate it. 

When the streets of our city were crowded with paupers, 
numbering hundreds and thousands of weavers of Jehanabad 
and Clumclorkona, the Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta freely and 
liberally relieved them. They behaved nobly on the occasion, 
and their munificence is beyond all praise. They opened Ifn- 
nochaHrm near their residences, ami distributed cooked food 
to the paupers. Bahu, now, Roy Iiajeiidro Mullick Bahadur 
was the first to inaugurate this system of relief and was followed 
by several others among whom I am proud to recognize some of 
my Hindu friends, Their conduct has afforded the most tri¬ 
umphant refutation of the ungenerous charge so often laid at 
the door of the Hindus that there is no charity in then' compo¬ 
sition. It on the contrary conclusively proves that charity is 
a conspicuous trait of their national character. The following 
is a list of the Unuoehattcas and of the poopm. fed in August 
1806 . 
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Statement of Paupers fed 


Locality, 


By whom fed. 
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No, fed. 


Sobhn Bassav Street, 

M uKji'd t -ari Street, .. 
K&jkisheiTs Street, 

P&thoom Ulmta Street, 

Do. do, ,4 * * 

Ntgiiollivh Street, 

Pftthocfria 0 i i atii St i e ot, 
Pro&onno Cooioar Tagore’s 
Street, 

Mooktoram Behoof Street, 
Do, do* 

Do* do* 

Ghose's Street, , 
Punchy Dhobauy’s Lane, ,. 
Ohitpote iioivt, 

I )warkanath Street, 

Nemoo Mullidk'e Ghat, 
EajuhD Kuttree, 

Chun ah < Jolly. 

Hutton Miwtry’s Lane, 
Mimpore Street, 

Heetlaram Banerjea^ Lane, 


Un nodal ul T)&&,.. 

Ob hoy Churn Goho, 

Baja Kali Kisheti, 

Hullodlmr liass & others, 

Jodoo Lai M nHick, . 

Mittras am) Putt a of Ximtolluli, 
Jotendro Mohun Tagore, 

Froaoimo Ooomar Tagore, 
Ilajendra Mullick, 

Dwarkauath Mitter, and Brothers 
Peary Churn Sircar, 

Hum> Cbuixler Ghtise, 

Muddon Mohun ( batt.erjea 
Radha Krisfco Sett, 

Dehedciro Nath T figure, 

Hajee Zach&riu aml others, 
Oomaohurn Namiy and oilier*. 
Gobind Ohand Dhur and others, 
Taruek Nutb Dull and others. 
Ran ee S n mo Mob a id c • 11 tern*. 
Nitcomul Banerjea and others., 


Grand Total, 


im 

| 60 

150 
5,000 
200 
200 
300 

150 
1,000 
200 
j 800 

7C 
75 
100 
1,500 
1.5 0 
500 
SOO 
300 
450 


13,755 


An influential meeting of the European inhabitants of this 
Town was held at the Town Hall on the 13 th August when Mr. 
Justice Pljoar bore Ins weighty testimony to the “muMficeat 
liberal by’* of the natives, anil it was. resolved to supplement it 
with that of the Europeans* On the 18 th August, 186 ( 5 , a Paup¬ 
er Camp composed of neatly built long sheds was organised at 
Ohitpore. Those sheds were built of bamboo and mats, ana 
wire water proof and airy at the same time. 

They wore so arranged as to aecoiumodato a. don hie row 
of paupers. The sexes were separated at night, the men 
sleeping in sheds on the left side, and women on Die right of 
the road leading to the Ghat They were all provided with 
mats on which to lie* Beyond the sheds on the right was the 
kitchen, where the rice was cleansed, and processes, connected 
with the preparation of food, were carried on* The number ot 
pnvipers fed at the camp at first amounted to 5 J )00 but it he- 
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diminish to 2,500. On the 7th September, the Com¬ 
mittee of the Famine Relief Fund appointed by the meeting 
of the 13th August, resolved to remove the paupers out of 
Calcutta to the caitip at Fhitpore. Inconsequence of this 
rosol&tipn, tike private UnnockoMra* were closed, and paupers 
heretofore fed there, were concentrated at Gliitpore. The total 
number of paupers fed at the Camp from its opening to its close 
on the loth November amounted to 3 , 48 , 000 , three hundred and 
forty eight thousand and six hundred. This number included 
the working paup' s, who were counted twice because they wero 
fed twice. The feeding took place four times during the day. 
The first at 10J AM. for the working paupers, the second at 12| 
ivm. for all the ticket holders, or persons stopping at the camp 
during the night. The third at P.M,, for ail outsiders who, 

chose to take their meal at the camp; and the fourth at 41 p.m, 
for the working party again. The diet of the paupers consist¬ 
ed of cooked rice of best sort, mixed d41 kollye and arhar 
and two kinds of vegetable curries. The vegetables supplied' 
consisted of edible greens and plantains but no potatoes. Fish 
was supplied every Sunday. The order and quiet reigning 
throughout the camp, and the cook-room was admirable. At 
first there were n regulevities in the arrangements of this asylum, 
which gave rise to complaints, but they were all rectified by a Sub- 
Committee of Hindu gentlemen, which was entrusted with the 
feeding departments. When the paupers got strong and healthy f 
they were forwarded to their own districts* either by boat, or by 
rail, in charge of Police Officers, from the camp, Every man 
and woman proceeding to the Jehanabad Sub-division, was pro¬ 
vided on liis or her departure with a brass iota, brass thallee, 
a piece of doth, one rupee in cash and three seers of 
choorah and moorhen In this way, the paupers were relieved 
and sent home, till the Famine Gimp was gradually vacated 
ami finally dosed on the 15th of November In bomiection 
with the camp, hospitals were established at Chit pore, Belg&t- 
chea T and MamektoHah, and placed in charge of qualified Sub- 
Assistant surgeons, The inmates of these institutions' suffering 
from fever, cholera, diarrhoea, and other diseases born of the 
famine exhibited a sad spectacle. The rate of mortality was 
very high and the cures were comparatively few. This is not 
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■ xA Ihj wcm^eTed at when we recollect that the majority of the 
patients were moriliiiml aod brought at the last stage. After 
the close of the camp, the lain i tie-stricken sick were conceal rated 
in 1 Cl sit pore, 

•On the I Oth October, Mr Hogg, the Chairman of the Famine 
Belief Committee telegraphed straight to the Viceroy at 
Snuia and to the Secretary of State for India for the purpose of 
moving the Lord Mayor of London to convene a public meeting 
to raise subscriptions for the relief of the famine .stricken popu¬ 
lation of India But the stream of the charily of England 
which liar) flowed so freely in India in 1863, wm in this case 
shut up by a representation that money was not wanted. But 
Lord (kanbourne to his eternal honour, -telegraphed hack to 
authorise the local Government'to “expend ftvely” from the 
public funds for such relief, thus recognising the duty of the 
state to save its subjects from perishing by starvation. Of the 
wisdom-of this policy there can be no -doubt. The voluntary 
principle which works miracles in England must he supple¬ 
mented here by the action of the Government.. 

In the middle of November, the Government of Bengal 
appointed Mr H. L. Bam pier as a special commissioner-to re¬ 
port on the famine. But the Government of India in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of a dispatch received from the Secretary 
of 'State deemed a change in the constitution of i lie Commission 
of Enquiry necessary. His Excellency in Council accordingly 
appointed on the 4th December a Commission composed of 
three officers named below and with the folio wing.instmcMons. 
f President, 

The Hotfbte Mr. Justice Campbell 
Members. 


Colouel Morton, Royal Engineer. 

Mr. H. L. Dampiei, Civil Service, 

Briefly, the duty of the Commission was enjoined to encjtiire 
carefully and to report dearly its opinion on the following 
point* :—Firstl y What were the causes which Jed to the scarcity 
and famine. Secondly, whether timely and sufficient measures 
were taken to meet the evil, and to relieve the distressed, 
and if not, whether valid reason* exist to account for the 
absence of such measures: and thirdly, in what way, if 


any, action moy be taken by the Government to prevent the 
recurrence of u similar visitation, nr to mitigate its -fjfft&tfi, 
should it return On a review t>f the whole subject the Com mi ls- 
si oiier* expressed their opinion that tbo delays and deficiencies 
which have occurred in regard to the adoption of effectual men- 
sums to meet the great calamity which has afflicted the coun¬ 
try must he n digued in part to each of the following causes :— 
I. Inevitable circumstances. II. Peculiarities of the system of 
administration in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency I LL Certain jgrrors and short-comings on the part, of 
different individual o dicers, none of which were alone sufedent 
to cause the greau^t degree of evil, but which, coming iogeiher 
m an uTiibrturi&io combination* did greatly retard measures rd 
relief 

In the meantime* the Relic! Committee that the destitution 
that stalked into our streets had called into existence coniiuuod 
to work with unabated energy and unflagging teal. By clearing 
Mm city of those hordes of animated skeletons who had been 
driven from their homes by the cravings ol hunger, they saved 
it from a calamity second only to that of the famine. The 
duchess which had attended the indepe ndent and unfettered 
action of the Committee attracted the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and induced it to request that body to extend 
their operations from Calcutta to the MofussiL r i he Committee 
relying upon the sympathy and support ot the public cheerfully 
acceded to this proposal, and accord ingly changed their deuo- 
mutation into the u Bengal and Orissa Famine Relief Com¬ 
mittee J* In tlie prosecution of the measures ior transferring to 
the Committee the future management of the Relief opera¬ 
tions in the distressed districts, a Member of the JL ard of 
Revenue, Mr. Scliateh, was instructed by the ‘Government to 
place himself in direct communication with the Goiumitteev 
M r* Schalch accordingly attended their first meeting after the 
Doorgapooja holidays, and explained to them the Lieutenant 
Governors view# in regard to the joint operations of the Boiiid 
of Revenue ami the Relief Commit toe. The Committee had, 
however in anticipation ot the action ot Government, issued a. 
telegram to the Collectors of the Districts of Cuttack, Midna- 
pore* Pooree, Balasoro and lUaeoomh to send m their future 
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reports to the Committee, This measure vrm disapproved by 
the Lieutenant Governor m tending! to create confusion. His 
Honor was of opinion that the channel of communication with 
fke\Loeal Authorities should be through the Board of Revenue, 
who would continue to exercise over the Local Authorities the 
same control as hitherto, in matters connected with relief 
operations, looking to the Committee for their co-operation., and 


for funds to meet the wants of the Mofnssil Districts. To this 
arrangement, the Committee refused their assent They had no 
idea of being hampered by the intervention of the Board of 
Revenue, The aspect of affairs Intermediately changed, 

The Secretary of State for India having directed the nnres¬ 
tricted advance of the public money to meet the requirements 
of the famine-stricken districts, the Govern incuts was no longer 
in need of tho aid of the Committee and simply wished them 
to be the responsible almoners of its bounty, But the Commit¬ 
tee refused to have their freedom of auburn thus restricted* 
The Government having informed the Committee that there 
was no further need for pecuniary aid, that body declared itself 
dissolved bn the 12th December after having nobly fid tilled its 
mission. Lord Cranbourne in a dispatch to the Govern or-G on - 
eml dated 28th February 1SGG, thus recorded hid apprcck 
tion of the services of the Committee. “ J observe from the 


papers forwarded with your dispatch under reply that the Com¬ 
mittee of the Bengal, and Orissa Famine Relief Fund consider 
that tho active portion of their duties has now been) brought 
to a close. The subscriptions that have been collected under the 
auspices of the Committee, amounting to so large a sum as Rs. 
5 ,22,439-1-3,. reflect the utmost credit* as well on the seat 
and energy of its members as on the benevolence of the con¬ 
tributors, and the admirable and judicious distribution of the 
funds entrusted to the care of the Committee, merits the warm¬ 
est thanks of Her Majesty's Government. I request, therefore, 
that you will express to Mr Stuart Hogg, the Chairman, and 
through him, to the Honorary Secretaries, the Doctors, Execu¬ 
tive CommitU e, and native gentlemen who have been so devot¬ 
ed and liberal of their active services in this time of extreme 
distress, the sense entertained of their services by myself in 
common with every member of my Council. The distribution 
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/vvtii6b it is proposed to make of the surplus of the funds shows 
as discriminating a regard for the welfare of the surviving 
sufferers from the Famine ns has been evinced in the distribu¬ 
tion of the rciiiamder of the Funds.' f 

At n meeting of the Legislative Council of Bengal held on 
the twmitydiirst January 1867> the Lieutenant-Gcyvernpf made 
a statement on the Famine. His Honor described the men auras' 
by the Government to . arrest the progress of the 



famine, and suggested that a paihlic meeting he convened to 
raise hinds for the relief of the orphans of the famine stride - 
on districts. Air. Peterson made a claptrap speech, whkjh far 
from telling on, disgusted his colleagues, albeit accustomed to 
bis platitudes. He completely acquitted the authorities of all 
share of blame during the crisis. He deprecated the adminis¬ 
tration of relief as calculated to Convert the labouring classes 
into paupers, and advocated the enactment of poor laws for¬ 
getting that they are not wanted in a country where charity is 
abundant but indiscriminate. The Council however generally 
ageed with his Honor as to the necessity of convening o public 
meeting. Accordingly a public meeting was held at the Town- 
Hail on the- 12th February at 9 p.m. It was a most influen¬ 
tial gathering, and was presided over by the Viceroy. The 
representatives of the European and Hindu communities 
took an active part in the meeting expressing their cordial 
sympathy with its object and calling upon the public to render 
their aid in support of it. 

With reference to a dispatch of Lord Cranboume on the famine 
which arrived here in the beginning of January last, the Lieut.- 


NOTB.—We may mention here that in October ISGfi. n Famine Relief Fund was 
raised by till) E*4t Indian Railway Company, end Ra, 14.353 col kc ted. After 
expending Its. fi, 100 no relief operation*, includii^ donation* of Up, 3,000 and 
Its. 1*1*00 to the Calcutta and Howrah Relief Committees, they intimated that 
out of the balance they would give further donation* of Us. 1,01)0 eftch to the 
Calcutta and Howrah OommUfceeB, and retain the remainder to meet applicati una 
for relief from districts along the line of It nil way a till suffering from scarcity^ 
The R nil way Company n\m reducedby -medialf the fatea for paupers retaining 
to their home*, and made a similar reduction for tho carriage of grain lor bvn&- 
fide relied purposes, The thanks and commendation of Govern incut were 
communicated to the Board of Agency for the liberality displayed by the 
Company ami its era ploy 6#. 


^Ifoverno* put forth a minute on the subject, ol theprocerdings 
•of the Q^vernmt# of Bengal iu connection with the famine 
in Orissa and other parts of the Bengal Presidency. It is an 
elaborate precis of a mass of official correspondence bearing 
on the famine and is meant by its author as a personal 
jnotification of bis own proceedings and a defence of his con¬ 
duct, against the charges brought against him by the press of 
England and India. As a defence, it is not effective—far loss 
triumphant. After a careful and impartial consideration which 
I have bestowed on it, I am compelled to endorse the verdict 
which has been pronounced on it by the public, viz.—that it. is 
plausible but unsatisfactory. While a portion of my coimity- 
meti have not joined in the cry against Sir C. Beadon for not 
having extinguished the famine, for they believed that no 
human Government can arrest climatic disturbances, thorn are 
others who take him to blame because he failed to appreciate the 
magnitude of the crisis and was consequently unable to grap¬ 
ple with it as manfully and successfully as could he wished 
Sir Cecil Beadon admits this when he says in his minute that 
he "relied too much both ou tbe resources of Orissa and, on the 
ability of private enterprise to supply a possible deficiency from 
othe/quarters,” and that- hu believed that in Orissa as in Bengal 
and Be bar the question was one of money -rather than of 
food This belief has proved to be fallacious and establishes our 
charge against him, viz. his failing to see the immmQgcy ot the 
danger of starvation which was iu proportion to the paucity of 
available food to supply the wants of the population. Again; 
referring to the suggestion made to his Honor by Mr. Scott 
Mi mcrief that he should import grain into the fami no-drink on 
districts from the ports of British Burmah, ho says " On the best 
consideration I could give to this most vital and important ques¬ 
tion, it appeared to me that if the Government were once to 
begin to undertake the supply of rice for the consumption of 
the people of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, or even of any part of 
these provinces, it must be prepared to supersede the operations 
of private trade altogether, since no merchant would engage in 
a business in which he would have to compete with Government, 
that it was impossible for the Government to foresee what quan¬ 
tity of food might he necessary and that the magnitude of the 
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danger was not nearly so grout as to warrant the Government in 
attempting such a violent interference with the trite course of 
trade” The opinion of Mr. John. Stuart Mill, quoted by Sir 
Cecil Eeadon, instead of vindicating his policy of a Masterly iu- 
action” tells against it. That opinion is to the effect that direct 
measures at the cost of the state, to procure food from a distance 
are expedient only when, from peculiar reasons, the thing is not 
likely to be done by private speculators. Tho fan line was just 
such a crisis as to override the laws of political economy. These 
laws cannot freely operate in a conn try which is scud-civilized 
ami destitute of means of intereomuumicatiom 

The plea put forth by Sir L r dl Beadou for not visiting the 
famine sticken districts, is not adequate, and not even justified 
by his conduct, “It has been charged against me” ho Kays, 
a that I did not personally visit the distressed districts, and my 
con duct in this respect has been contracted with that of the 
Go oruor of Madras, who visited Ganjam during the famine, 
and has described the result of his visit in his nmm.e of the 
5tfi of October. On this it may be said that, whilst in Madras 
operation- for the relief of distress were confined to portions of 
a single district, in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa* they were spread 
over some fifteen districts, extending through seven degrees of 
latitude and five of longitude,” The area of pauperism in 
Bengal was doubtless more extensive than in Madras, but this 
is an additional argument for his personal inspection* Tho 
state of things necessitated the presence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor m the spot. Sir Cecil Beadon is after all obliged to 
admit that the information on which lie acted was insufficient. 
This would never have been the case, if he had repaired to 
the scene of distress, and seen every thing there with his own 
eyes, and hoard every thing with his own earn. 

Every calamity teaches us lessons and those taught by the 
present famine are of grave import. They indicate the im- 
p: ral ive necessity of adopting a policy of progress and material 
improve meat. Among the remedial measures suggested by the 
famine the extension of irrigation appears to be the principal 
The want of meins of transit is one of tier chief causes of 
faming.; There is famine iu one district while there is abundance 
of food grain in another within fifty koss of it. Nothing* but 
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water in such a country can convey the quantity of- loot! requir- 
ed. Its regulation is therefore of infinite importance to her 
viitij, population. In Bengal ns well as m Orissa water is the 
finst necessity of agriculture. There are several districts in 
this province where the means and appliances of irrigation arc 
not wanting to any serious extent, the rivers admitting of lift* 
vigntiou throughout the year. liajshahye and Bnngpore, Bpgra 
and Bapkergunge, are intersected by a perfect network of 
streams. Diruigepore and Uungpore are tho nurseries of Alogee 
Jjje, Backerguiige is the granary of Eastern Bengal. But 
there are other parts of this province which stand sadly in 
want of a well administered system of irrigation. Bimlwan 
and Miduupore anti Hooglily, three metropolitan districts, come 
under this category. There is an interesting abstract in a report 
made in 1858 by Mr, \V. Smith, Civil Engineer, on a case of 
irrigation which has boon successfully carried out by Mu'. Grose, 
Putnedar of Jeypore in Burdwan, and published m the Selec¬ 
tions of i he Records of Government which well show how the 
tract of country adverted to above, may be benefited by irriga- 


tion. 

At llajhulhat, just below where the Bait coo rah and Calcutta 
road crosses the Gamoodab, that section of the river recedes 
in a very narrow channel after the rains. Its dry weather 
discharge Rowing at a rate of about one mile per hour, is about 
750 cubic feet per second. Here a bund was thrown across 
the river from bank to bank, 1210 feet in length, and of an 
average height of about 8 feet, consisting chiefly of sand token 
from the river bed, but mixed in some places with alluvial 
earth, and also strengthened in those parts where strength was 
most required, by many bundles of straw and by bamboos dri¬ 
ven into the ground. The total cost of this was Bs. 2,000 
The top of the bund was irregular in both its height and breadth. 
Under' 'lie right I wide, where the deepest water of 7£ feet was, 
after bunding it half, was 12 feet high, l nder the left bank, 
where there was another water channel 4 8 deep, it was 0 
fwt high ; and in the centre where there was a sand bank dry 
under ordinary circumstances, it was 4 ieet.. \Y Iron the water 
was at its full height, above the dam on the up stream side, the 
bund top]red the water level by t toot at both (juris, and 2 ieet 
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my&fe '.middle At the right hmfc again where the chief pres¬ 
sure of water was, die dam was made 15 feet thick, at the left 
bank It), and in the middle H feet broad. Just alcove this da itl 
on the right bank, was the irrigation channel or outlet, which it 
was desired to supply with water. This is a natural diaimel pf 
the Daimrdah of considerable due on sin ns. filled during floods. 
Its beds had been deepened by cutting at the mouth to assist 
lie on trance of the water, and was thus reduced to 5 feet 
above the bed of the Dummkh itself; and the water in the 
river haring at the same time been raised by the dam, from 
about 2 feet to a height or depth of 7J feet, it followed that 
a stream of water 21 feet in depth was thrown into the side 
channel for irrigation purposes. The surface of this wafer 
was feet below the level of the country, and as before stated 
4 feet below the top of the dam. The width of the irriga¬ 
tion channel was about 200 feet; depth 2L The velocity of 
the water in it about 15 feet per second. Its discharge there¬ 
fore was 750 feet per second. This amount of w ater was found 
to irrigate J 7.500 heegba.s, or say 0,000 acres, thus giving 
about 8 acres to the cubic foot of water discharge, a far lower 
amount than that usually taken by canal authorities, which is 
m much as 120 to 200 acres to the cubic foot in the North 
Western Provinces. The water was not, however, of course* run 
on to the lands ; being some distance below the Mir face, it had 
to be baled up wherever required. There was very little 
leakage in the dam and no accident is reported to have occurred 
to it. The pecuniary value of such a supply of water might be 
expected tube 750 cubic feet which would water (at the rate 
of 120 acres of mixed cultivation to the cubic foot) 90,000 acres, 
if of rice, 30,000, The Kent return at one liupco per acre, 
would be equal to lls. 00,000, (Rs. 30,000) Thirty thousand 


rupees. 

Glancing at the map of Bengal we perceive that the famine 
area might he divided in reference to irrigah ui into flair 
circles, namely : the Muhiapore districts, the Birbhum dis- 
triets, the districts situated on the south of the Ganges and 
the Behav districts, Mldnapore is however included in the 
scheme of the East Indian Irrigation and Canal company ami 
may soon reap the benefits of It. Referring to the Burdwan 
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execution would prove an inestimable boon both m & .cojutoier- 
rial and a -amtary point of view. It would mpart a great 
impetus to the coal trade and prove n remunerative under¬ 
taking. The districts of B&luir are not in my opinion well 
adapted to canalisation. The Tdehras or Wells must be the 
chief soum* of irrigation, The Soane project devised by Colo** 
eel Diekons, if;' judirionsly and promptly executed will prove 
a powerful agent for the cultivation of an immense tract of 
country. But the extension of mdl-hrigattoii must tor the 
pre-mt at least be looked upon as the principal means for in¬ 
creasing the bread!h of cultivation. 

Beliesdng as I do that irrigation is indispensable to the pro¬ 
motion aii>] improvement of agriculture v,e rejoice to bud that 
a new irrigation Department has been organised in connection 
with the Public Works Depaiimem. Colonel Stracbey who has 
been placed at. the head of this department is the right man in 
the right place* His knowledge of the engineering wants and 
difficulties of the country eminently qualifies him to* the 
post He will bo able we trust to commence the canals pro¬ 
jected by Colonel Dickons. We trust the negotiation of the 
Colonel for the purchase of the East Indian Irrigation works 
in Orissa will be soon brought to a close aud that those works 
which have been hitherto retarded for want of capital will 
be vigorously prosecuted, 

While ?rrigation U indispensable, it will mk prevent famines 
recurring in other parts of the country unless means of* trans¬ 
port by land arc provided. To complete the remedy> and give 
full effect to a system of irrigation, light lines of Railway as 
suggested by Sir Macdonald Stephenson, should be aimultaae- 
ojttfily laid down throughout the country. The average cost of 
these Ugh'- lines of the 5 feet 6 inches or standard gauge oi 
'the country would not according to that high authority exceed 
TU 50,000. or Rs, 80,000, per mile. 

While wo freely admit that private enterprise and capital 
must be relied cm for the development of the resources of this 


country, we believe that whore the state U the great landlord, 
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d derives half its revenue from land it is obviously its duly 
to collect and disseminate the best, and fullest irifortfmtion otx ' 
Agricultural Statistics, Government has the best opportunities* 
for the collection of malt information It is impossible to overes¬ 
timate the importance of such information in assisting the people 
in providing against famine, I am persuaded that this work can- 
not be dlieieiUly discharged by exist,)rig official agency either 
in the Presidency or Mofuasik The district officer ami the Board 
are not aide to do it, or can find time for it, a separate agency ap¬ 
pears to be imeegsary. In connection with the proposed remedial 
measures I would therefore suggest the establishment of d Ik- 
pur finer* t of Agrimlttim to be superintended by a Director 
or <\ un mission or, Such a department exists in France, and I 
see no reason why it should not exist in India which is essen¬ 
tially m\ agricultural country. The Commissioner should be 
required to visit the districts periodically, to place him,self in 
direct coin rn Dili cation with Zemindars and police officers, and 
other intelligent patties and receive their airiest Ions, aud also 
to coimminieate to them his own views. The Commissioner 
may be assisted by a couple of by Deputy Collectors; They need 
not go to every village and Khet, but by moving in different 
directions and taking s general survey can arrive at an approxi¬ 
mately right estimate of the probable yield of the crops. The 
publication of those returns and price currents will enable tm‘ 
merchants and inahajtms to regulate the Market* 

The Commissioner by visiting the districts may also he able 
to ascertain the wants of districts in respect to roads and other 
means of in tereamrm mi cation. Some districts may he in cry¬ 
ing need of canals and not of roads and tricb verm. Branch 
Bail way feeders may be required by some important towns 
a ml depots and emporia. If the site of these could bo 
judicially selected a great advantage will have been gained. 

The famine has shown in a way not to be forgotten, the d 
foctive constitution of the Government of Bengal and its conse¬ 
quent incapacity to grapple with a great crisis, It is strange 
that the old ear. the richest, and the most cti lightened province 
—the centre of a great trade find the seat of a large and 
inch pendent European population should bo regulated by a 
more inij^ffect machinery of Government than the minor 
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Bengal hm no executive Council and a most 
heterogenuusly constituted Legislative Council Her affairs 
are administered by a faeiitenant*Governor nominated by the 
Yifierov and selected from among the most able and experienced 
civilians He Is hampered by an anioinit of interference on 
the part of the Governor-*General in Council which - duos not 
exist elsewhere. The Lieutenant.-Govemorsliip who:h v as 
created by an Act of Parliament in 1853, proved but an inade¬ 
quate instalment of reform. 

The range of questions coming before the consideration 
the Taeutenant-tboveruor is too numerous, and too complicate, 
requiring a varied knowledge and experience, which one man, 
however able, well-informed and energetic, could not fairly 
be expected to supply* The administration of Bengal during 
the last fourteen years ha not therefore been attended with 
the desired success. The obvious remedy in my judgment u to 
place Bengal as regards the constitution of its Government, on 
an equal footing with the Preside mwi of Madras and Bombay, 
to replace the present Lieutenur j l- Gox r < ruor by a Governor in 
Council, to give it the same administrafcive independence which 
the other Presidencies enjoy and thus to recognise the import¬ 
ance which its boundless resources and intellect uni and moral 
advancement demand. Councils are not in my opinion dogs 
but aids to good Government. The operation* of the Indian 
Council whether advising the Presidency Government or the 
Goveoior-Geueral, or the Secretary uf State for India, show 
that they have been hi the highest degree useful and hern - 
ficinl. These Councils, as the Right HWble Sir Stafford North- 
cote says, are i( eyes to the blind and feet to the lathe/ 1 The 
local knowledge, varied mind and independent judgment which 
the Councillors bring ore calculated to lead to a thorough 
rifting of questions and by placing at the disposal of the res¬ 
ponsible chief the many-sided views which hi* advisors with 
especial training may ho fairly expected to offer, to help him to 
arrive at impartial and sound coud virions. % Idle we urge the 
necessity of appointing a Council to assist the Governor, we 
would not diminUb by in iota the personal responsibility of the 
head of tlie Government In this country, an impersonal 
Govenimtot moans bad Government, what is wanted is imlivi- 



duality in tjjfe Governor He must make his will felt hv the 
whole country. Die famine has a ho shown that the district 
officers however energetic and conscientious are not so inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the condition of the people whoso 
destinies are intrusted to their keeping as could be reasonably 
wished. Their ignorance in this respect misled the Govern¬ 
ment and aggravated the evils of the famine The Famine Com- 
missioners justly observe, e Mt. may be said that the country is 
adininstered judicially and not by tiro executive powers The 
executive reigns but does not govern* It has little executive 
machinery, and it may he said that it, on principle avoids in¬ 
terference with the affairs cf the mass of the people/' To 
obviate this evil the Collector, Magistrates should be divested of 
their mulliJUrious and often convicting duties and enjoined to 
live among the people and study their want-- and wishes. Look¬ 
ing to the collapse of the Governmental machinery, I am not 
^ mu-prised or the animated debate which it looked in Parliament 
I trust the bill for the re-organimtion of the Government 
which umv be introduced in that Assembly will satisfy the just 
and reasonable expectations of the public. 
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The present state of public feeling on tin position of the 
educated class of feho natives of this country ; their claims to 
notice as a class distinct from the ignorant masses of their 
countrymen, make it desirable to review the ground of those 
claims, and their title L> notice. 

The class to whom it is the fashion to apply the;;epithet 
**■ tidumied? is usually tliat which com prises person* brought up 
in the schools where' knowledge is imparted through the 
medium of the English language. It does not include oriental 
scholars, or those versed in the languages, literature^ and philo¬ 
sophy of our country. It does not form any part of my object 
hero to question the accuracy of the classification, but merely 
to state wliat appears to me to ho the current acceptation of 
them. To my thinking a Sanskrit, or an Arabic Scholar is as 
much an educated man, as one verged in the English language 
ansi the arts and sciencee of which that language is the -medium. 
.It is altogether a different question whether the English or the 
oriental system of education has superior advantages c>r 'm .mom 
effective m its remits. 

My remarks, then, which follow, apply only to such port! n 
of my countrymen as have been anglicised hy European lear¬ 
ning and who are by common epnscmt ‘Considered, the ulmcUed. 

Though a patriot* amongst my oomitrymen, might mourn 
over the decline of the language and literature of his own 
country, and the general neglect with which they meet at the 
hands of his countrymen, he cannot regret the ei re u in stances 
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atstt' ttooessities wInch have btoiig lit within bis reaclt uuknow *i 
sources of intellectual enjoyment, and opened out to hi* view, 
new fields of thought and inquiry. If there be anything to 
regret, it is our in ability to avail .piirsalve^ to. the fu Ile&t exteht, 
of the advantages which a knowledge of' the European arts 
a ml admices affords. observe, it is true, a growing taste 
Amongst our countrymen for Western learning, and an appre¬ 
ciable measure of the fruits? of its indulgence, I must confess, 
with regret, that our national tendency to mere speculative 
habits, makes 1% of liUife pract ical value* The majority of oeir 
countrymen, I moan the unsophis?mated class, bred up under 
the old system, look to the perceptible result as a test of the 
benefits of education. Though their view of that result is 
something low and grovelling, with which we may not sym¬ 
pathise; though they hold that education, or more properly a 
knowledge of reading ami writing, is of no value unless it 
b ru tgs to it $ post* e ssor an ap preci 'a 1 / fe t \ u an ti t y o f the r osou ices 
which lead to the enjoyments of life, still we cntinnt but. admit 
that more book-learning without an attempt at pities ical ap¬ 
plication is a kind of busy idleness Real knowledge must 
make itself apparent, ns much by a, right appreciation of what 
is noble in thought a by what is useful in action. Philosophy 
and sefeucc must, be made subservient to the actual wants of 
man equally with more elevated pleasures of the heart and 
intellect The dmnicferistic feature of all Europehu learning 
h their practical tendency, and they become valuable in pro¬ 
portion ms that tendency makes itself manifest in our thoughts 
and actions The learned amongst lie Hindus ignored the 
external world and excluded iVom their contemplations all 
thoughts of man as he is and his wed wants. European lemm¬ 
ing oh the contrary make* the objects of the external world the 
ground work of all its enquiries; and amis at improving mails 
physical and moral u. nditium European learning is therefore 
required to act as a corrective and antagonist principle to lie 
Oriental; to destroy or rectify that bias to dreaming specula¬ 
tions mid unmeaning abstractions, for which we seem io have a 
natural fondness. 

Though fruitless speculation is the effect of oriental scholar- 
sldp, it lias never met with popular sympathy, and the feeling 




/b •;;**£ contempt whidi the peddle in general untertam towards 
such Ranting is mercilessly caricatured in humorous stories, 


on© of which 1 will re la in, ns much to illustrate my meaning as 
in*Shew the k on perception of the national mind for the 
trivial ami ridiculous traits of our character :— 

There lived a Brahman and his wife } so runs the story, the 
Brahman was a philosopher deeply skilled in the knowledge of 
t he four and the Dw&ham he had at Ids finger’s epds 
Hts whole life was one f>f perpetual dreaming; and he spent 
Ilia clays in poring intently over the disquisitions of the sages 
of old—over logic and metaphysics and the more subtle ques¬ 
tions of the soul, iu nature and aspirations. He never htstow¬ 
ed a thong]it upon the grosser can s of life—how to live* 
wherewith to live and how to moke the partner of his life 
comfortable ami happy It was a sad life the poor woman his 
wife led. For while her lord pored ovar itis books, regardless 
of their daily wants, the care of mipporung their family de- 
waived upan her Every morning she had to think where to 
turn for help and whom to apply to for relief Ay may he ima¬ 
gined ah© had no better resource than charity, and being .& 
Bmliman’s wife she was seldom disappointed. One day she 
was mutually late iit the arrangements for their day's meal. 
While the pot was boiling, the Brahman was poring over Ida 
puthii. Turning to her husband, the woman said. “ Now i. 
u be g of you, for once bo of some use ; lay aside all that rubbish, 
u and keep your eye upon the pot that is boiling there, while I 


“fetch some water: m>e that it does not overflow/' The philo¬ 
sopher nodded assent, and the wife taking up her A aim went 
out. Within a few’ minutes the liqid usurged up—the pundit 
feit Ids seat to put it down/ He blew into it over and over but 
it foamed up and rose higher and higher, Not knowi ng what to 
do, he pulled down one after another all the patkis from the 
hanging shelves, to boo if they would help him to put down a 
storm in a boiling pot. The fear of madam’s appearance and 
the imminent danger before him quite unsettled the pundit. 
He once rose and came back again ami fumbled into the 
puthis and again went and blew into the pot But nothing 
helped him. The pot swelled up and up, and at last overflowed. 
All was lost—-he sat mute- -an image of perfect despair. 
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:I m ^weat, his apparel out of order, the manuscript hook 
lying open and strived all over the room, while the boiling 
water from the pot was rolling down like molten lava, In the 
meantime madam returned and showed how matters stood. Tak¬ 
ing a handful of water from the Kahi on her waist, she 
threw it into the boiling pot and instantly it sank. Casting a 
look of scorn and pity on her bewildered husband, she ex¬ 
claimed—" And so you have managed to spoil my day's work ? 
“X wish I could shove you into the fire and make fuel of you 
'*&nd your jndhis. You worthless imbecile.” The Brahmin 
heeded not the rebuke but thought of the feat he had witnessed. 
Casting himself at his wife's feet he said, ff Madam thou must be 
some goddess from heaven, come to hallow my wretched home, 
** Thou art wiser than the Uishis here who have been the 
M solace of my life,” 

The philosopher in the story is the type of a. scholar of our 
^day—bnt only so far as his thirst of knowledge and his concep¬ 
tion of its use and Application was concerned. To swallow what 
comes in the way, regardless of the end, is the besotting vice of 
&bm>st all who pass current as the educated class of our commu¬ 
nity. It may argue one of two things—incapacity, or niisappre¬ 
hension of the objects of inte ] lectnal pursuit. The firsfc supposition 
is opposed to our experience of facts;—the second would be an 
admission of an argument which would go to prove as if a desire 
for knowledge is thwarted by mistake. The truth appears to 
be, a motive of economy and despatch In attain meat of a parti¬ 
cular end; and that end is to qualify for official or professional 
smployment as soon as practicable- There is mom of a merce¬ 
nary spirit in our pursuits of knowledge than one of the lofty 
aspirations for noble purposes. We learn English because it is 
the only road to preferment, and if along with "he knowledge 
of the language a superficial knowledge of the arts is acquired 
it is because that is an unavoidable evil X say this in sheer 


vexation of spirit, for up to this day not one instance has come 
to notice in which the knowledge of the European arts and 
sciences has made itself manifest by the appreciable after 
effect# of its possession. Whether the language or the treasures 
(unbodied in it are conceived—all are learned in a perfunctory 
manner, merely to serve an occasion. And as booh as fhat 
x 
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business i)f life to obtain a refutation lor learning; ami the 
passport of that reputation being the possession of academic 
testimonials of proficiency, no efforts ate spared to secure those 
testimonials, And when they are gained, the whole object of 
education is considered as gained;—the vest of life is spent 
either in challenging admiration for the teats performed at 
schorl or in regrets for neglected worth -Instead of evincing 
a sincere and earnest desire for acquiring a stock of jxsefal 
knowledge and raising the foundation of what lias bceu laid 
in College, leaving the reputation for learning, if any repu¬ 
tation is desired, to follow as the natural consequence of conspi¬ 
cuous merit, it is often, observed that thorn is a growing inclina¬ 
tion to make the greatest possible noise with the least possible 
claims to notice. This tendency may argue a sense of self- 
sufficiency but not a conscious esteem for intrinsic worth, ' it 
may sound strange that while the country is ringing with the 
praise of our college graduates, there should be a, breath oi 
whisper against their fair fame. I am proud, every one of niv 
countrymen has good reason to be proud of the college career 
of our country youth; but I would put it to t hem to consider 
whether whftt is food for a child can he aliment fora full- 
grown man. The achievement in colleges may bean earnest 
of future glory, which the success of after life must fulfill: 
but no amount of academic distinction redeems a life of inglori¬ 
ous ease, there is a proverb that you cannot see your own face, 
and our scholars do not, seem to be aware that they not unfre- 
quently present the spectacle of an empty phial with an illumi- 
uatud label,—the essence of which has evaporated, but the 
marks remain of the original quantity and mine. 

It would seem that, those entrusted with the immediate work, 
of education ; men of great learning themselves and conver¬ 
sant with the practices of the most celebrated Heats of learning 
cannot wholly escape the blame of countenancing or rather 
upholding the habit which we condemn. The scholars, or their 
guardians want that their wards’ should be qualified to a certain 
standard in order that they may secure au academical recognition 
of merit and the professors seem to content themsl jtes with barely 
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dtilUtig them up to that stands rd to enable them to undergo the 
trial previous to that recognition. It is even doubtful whether 
the result of the examinations is always the test of the teachers 
merit. For the stimulus of academical distinction is so groat 
that the result perhaps does not much depend upon the 
teachers’ exertions, I may go the length of maintaining, that 
if all the colleges were shut up and the present system of 
examinations continued there will not be much perceptible 
difference in the results. There must bo in the teacher a feel¬ 
ing of enthusiasm for the subject of his instruction* instead 
of that dull impassiouate manner of performing a task work. 
It is not a matter of wonder that where this feeling of in- 
difference or want of sympathy on the part of the teacher is 
the rule, there should be a want of animation in the pupil. 
The amaJl-per-centage of the favoured of nature may help 
themselves, but the fate of the plodding majority is determined 
by the inspiriting exertions of the teacher. Sometimes the 
"love of a science or an art was known to have been infused into 
the most apathetic minds by the winning and impressive manner 
of the instructor; the effect of which has lasted through a life¬ 
time, It is not my object to institute invidious comparisons, 
neither have I the partiality of a pupil, but here I cannot help 
recalling to mind the services of the late D. L. ft, as a toucher, 
English language and literature was his forte ; he was not 
a scholar, nor pretended to any high scholarship ; but so 
effective was his teaching in his own department, that for once 
lie succeeded in making my countrymen east off their mercenary 
spirit and seek knowledge for its own sake. Most of the dis¬ 
tinguished native students of the pre-university period were of 
his training. For their knowledge of the language and its lb 
temttjre, they owed all to him and little to themselves. I may 
emphatically declare that almost every one of his pupils had, 
according to their merits and capacities, a fare share of the 
knowledge of English ;—'which is more than can be said of the 
students of the present time. If some amongst his pupils had 
the literary vice of doggrel making* it was Satan's ambition to 
rival his Maker. D. L. R himself was somewhat of a verse- 
maker or perhaps a poet* but he never encouraged Ins pupils to 
imitate his knack. 
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remarks, I fear, will not be well relished by a class who, 

4 it may be have many virtues, but do not claim modesty as one 
of them. They are however not made with a view to expose 
those, with whose interests mine are identified, but to invite 
attention to a state of things which, it is not desirable, should 
continue. It is my linn conviction that the access we have to Eur- 
ropemi learning is an inestimable incident of our political con¬ 
dition, and that we are not making a right use of the advantage. 

It would be a positive gain if we car make this learning a por¬ 
tion of the intellectual treasures of the country, so as to retain it 
under oil change of fortune. It does not deserve to meet with 
the fate of the Persian language and literature* But for this 
wo have no regret;—it would be a palpable loss if the arts and 
ecieuces of the West were to sink into similar oblivion. As 
matters now st and I am almost certain that not a vestige of the 
learning which has been introduced will remain under a change 
of circumstances. 

As a proof that our motive for learning English and the in¬ 
cidental knowledge which It imparts, is purely mercenary, I 
refer to the fact that those alone who mean to make that know¬ 
ledge as their stock in trade for earning their livelihood devote 
the full period of their pupilage to its acquisition the classes 
who have an independent source of living almost systematic ally 
shir it over. Refer to the University Calendars for the last 
ten years or to any previous reports of the Bengal Colleges, you 
will net find the children of many in independent circumstances 
of life in the fists of passed candidates for degrees and honors 
or any similar marks of college distinction. But th * rich of 
our country as a class despise the drudgery of reading and 
writing. They do not, much care for it themselves nor value it 
in others except to make buffoons and court-jesters u them. 

It is the habit of the working classes then, with which we 
are chiefly concerned ; and I shall step aside a little to take a 
view of some of our social institution, for there we meet with 
some explanation of the effects and tendencies which we depre¬ 
cate. 

It was once remarked by a European writer of eminence, 
whosa long residence in this country and an extended inter¬ 
course with the native made him familiar with their habits and 
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juHarities that £< Bengalees are clever boys but dull men? 
Tire truth of the remark has been accepted by a tacit consent 
without a protest against the implied insinuation of natural in¬ 
capacity involved in it. The remark is strictly true so far as 
it concerns the bare representation of a fact, but it, does not 
justify my inference as to the duration of mental vigor being 
limited by age. 

The system under which we live has been framed with the 
express design as it were to curb and subdue the spirit and 
check every aspiration higher than the grovelling caves of life* 
The wonder is not that we sink in intellect as we advance in 
years; but that we exhibit any degree.of intellectual vitality at 
any age of life. For this result little as it is, Is against all 
possibility. I do not keep in view those exceptional eases of 
men born with fortunes, who form an inconsiderable section: in 
every community, but of that great bulk in nil grades of for¬ 
tune—the hewers of wood and drawers of water who constitute 
the main strength of a country* Those it may be have no 
right to complain for not receiving the gift of life with n gift 
of fortune, but they have every reason to curse and complain 
when society withholds from them the peaceful enjoyment of 
the free gifts of nature ; when it acts slyly and insidiously to 
undermine the ground over which they shall travel, I speak on 
their behalf and ask, that if they have a stout heart with a stout 
body^ will it not be the wisest of policies to let them alone to 
buffet the waves and battle with the storms of life ? Will you 
instead of helping them, tie a stone to their feet to drag them 
down as they strive upwards ? I do not know in w hat words to 
condemn the wretched system of early improvident marriages 
—the great- curse of Bengali society. I will not object to it on 
the ground of religion and morality, for this is not easily under¬ 
stood and appreciated :~but I will appeal to the worldly sense 
of worldly men and shew that in an economical point of view, 
you cannont devise an expedient more obstructive to the pros¬ 
perity of a community and mote ruinous to the well being of 
an individual Take the cane of a child who is born with no 
advantages of birth and fortune ;—who is destined to work out 
his way in life by his own unassisted exertions. Suppose that 
before he has learned to think, his father has very considerately 
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saddled him with a wrfo; and before be has any idea of the 

world and its difficulties he has himself, become a father. Can 
you think ft possible that this child will have any time to form 
deliberate plans of his future career; to prepare himself tor any 
profession or employment; to acquire the necessary qua l idea- 
tion that will lay the foundation of future greatness l Certain- ^ 
}y not Before lie has left school, cares have already thickened 
upon him, and he must, lay hold of any support that falls in his 
way without any thought or consideration ; and thus, beginning 
life with a mere makeshift, burdened with responsibilities be¬ 
fore be has acquiml the capacity of fulfilling them, his whole 
life h one of perpetual struggle with difficulties for which he is 
not. prepared Can you suppose that this condition of life Is 
favorable to intellectual development ? Can you imagine it 
possible that tlxis youth will retain any of those feelings which 
inspired him in his school days ? Can he, I ask you, can he have 
more noble or aspiring thoughts in such circumstances than 
those of a dull routine common-place life 1 And yet this is 
the lot of 85 per cent of the young men of Bengal If a noble 
path of ambition is pointed out to a Bengali, he dares not 
seek it, for his spirit m broken. If ho is persecuted and tramp¬ 
led under t ot, he meekly bears his lot, for early cares have 
made him timid and present cares have taught him to value 
caution and personal safety more than honor and sell respect 
Almost every description of misery and suffering that you wit¬ 
ness in the lower and middling ranks of life, you will trace it to 
large families and insufficient imms as the in-separable con¬ 
comitant of early and imprevident marriage*! 

Though 1 have said that I will leave out the moral and reli¬ 
gious view of the question I cannot refrain from noticing two 
arguments which are usually advanced in support of the usage. 

First* that early marriage promotes chastity ; second, that it is 
a religious injunction. If it could be proved that all un¬ 
married men am scamps and married men invariably chaste 
and steady, I would attach great weight to the argument. But, 
if the scope of the subject permitted me, I could have shewn 
that much of the laxity of after-life observable in the present 
State of Hindu Society is chiefly owing to the prevalence of 
the practice under notice. As far the religious excuse, thus 



^rvobVt would say that Ikmg&l!ee idea of Hinduism is ridicu 
lotisiy vague and defective, and that what is respected as 
skastar-kiw in Bengal is scarcely recognized by men from 
whom the wisest of Bengal lee pundits may learn the very ele¬ 
ments of his religion, The truth appears to, be that it is a 
purely secular custom which has gained currency through the 
combined influence of vanity and frivolous habits. Vve can 
bear an v reproach v odium bv t not that of poverty j and to 
keep a male child unmarried above a certain age is considered 
a sure indication of straitened means. So strong is the opinion 
of society on this point, that an unmarried youth becomes a 
victim of scorn amongst his friends and an object of notice 
amongst his neighbours, Women pity him and, men associate 
his wretched fortune with the worldly circumstances of his 


parents. 

To begin life with encumbrances when the fitness for grap¬ 
pling with its difficulties is uncertain ; to be lettered by a dead 
weight which hamper all preliminary arrangements requiring 
cool deliberation and a leisurely survey of the ground before you, 
if of itself a grievous hardship incidental to early and impro¬ 
vident inarriagc-s. But when with this is associated the com¬ 
panion evil of joint family system, it becomes like the last drop 
wanting to overflow the cup of woe and suffering. It is no 
usO winking at the evil by glossing it over with fancied beauties 
which scarcely veil its deformities We all feel that it has none 
of the motives of disinterested love and attachment for its 
basis. It is the imavo?dable consequence of the pernicious 
custom of marrying and begetting children without any visi¬ 
ble or sufficient means of maintaining them, 1W system of 
many depending upon the labors of few is m roach the imme¬ 
diate cause of early marriage as it is its necessary effect. It 
is like one iniquity supporting fin other. No lather would marry 
his ch i Id of to a a m i ti or an d n oi ft n freq n ei 111 y an i m b et i I e on 
the certain prospect of Ids fitness for the duties of life, d ho 
had not the assurance that whether his child proves himself 
capable or not, he and his family will not suffer because he 
cannot earn; and when one marries or gets married, and is 
harassed with demands which he has not the power to meet 
he must of necessity he a burden upon some one whom custom 


ami social opinion marks for a victim, The evil acts like a 
double edged sow—the aggrieved in his turn invariably be¬ 
comes the oppressor. If I am ffoeced and made short of my 
resources, those who have a natural and lawful demand upon 
me for help are necessarily left destitute; and they have no 
alternative but to depend upon some one amongst them who 
may be made to hear their burdens. Again one who has been 
brought up and maintained at another's expense must of neces¬ 
sity be the progenitor of life-long dependents, unless ail ac¬ 
cident delivers them from their abject position. 

The children of a native father in an ordinary situation of 
life, are under the present oii&fcitotion of native society, some¬ 
thing like his live stock. He only calculates the day when 
they will bear bis burdens, but never troubles himself with a 
thought how they are to do it. It is not given to him to think 
of flie responsibilities which devolve'-upon a parent of qualify¬ 
ing his children for the duties u£ life. The system under which 
he has been brought up leaves no room for such considerations. 
Ho calculates only upon die objections of filial duty. It never 
occurs to him that the duty is mutual It is enough that ho 
has given birth to children—which is per flaps the only duty 
which most fathers perform themselves. Thus we begin life 
like an heir coming to the possession of an encumbered estate 
—always discharging liabilities, never enjoying the profits. 

The ground of complaint is not m much that the system 
entails unreasonable encumbrances but that by fostering a 
habit of perpetual dependence, it cripples and depresses the 
earning and .efficient members of families. To help the aged 
and infirm is a duty which, admits of no calculation, to support 
the nearest of my kith and kin in their, infancy and early age, 
and to educate and qualify them for the duties of .life is a work 
of love and humanity which must bo performed at all hazards 
and under every inconvenience. But when < hildren gitrifr up 
to men and still they fasten upon me for help; when edu¬ 
cating and bringing them up h not considered a discharge of 
obligation, but I am called upon to marry them and settle them 
in life in order that they as well as their offsprings may suck 
my life’s blood ; when not merely necessaries alone but I must 
find them Luxuries and all indulgences, then it is that my 
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xgo ami I wince under tlie yoke. The 
under any circumstance of life, but w] 
demands trench upon insufficient resources bo sink u struggling 
victim, it then becomes a source of grinding oppression * 

I wholly overlook the economic consideration that commu¬ 
nity can never thrive where one man digs and delves and four 
fatten upon his labors. But I insist upon the view that it 
inflicts a lasting injury upon those who are the objects of our 
love and affection by relaxing in them that principle of self- 
reliance ko essential to success in life It is not a virtue to be 
learned by study but by experience ; and the best school for 
that experience is the great school of the world. Feed and main¬ 
tain a youth j give him, to the best of your means the neces¬ 
sary qualifications tor the business of life; help him up if you 
can, but always impress upon him the necessity of self- depen¬ 
dence* Remember that the greatest men who have adorned 
jhe world were those who were left to their own resource. In 
our own country you will find some of the conspicuous examples 
of men who have risen to wealth, honor and distinction wore 
those who had to light f heir own way in the world, A Ram- 
dulal and a Mu tty Lull were not nurtured in the lap of 
boating fathers and anxious brothers. The groatst chemist of 
our age, who has earned an imperishable renown In the world 
of science was a book-binders apprentice and a mere solicitor's 
clerk wielded the sceptre of an empire- But these are not the 
principles which cuter into consideration in the management of 
our families. Most glaring cas4a> illustrating the effects of the 
usage, daily come under notice; but our habits of thought and 
sympathies for old institutions will not allow us to open our 
eyes, 

Though the circumstances and condition of life above des¬ 
cribed arc not favorable to protracted intellectual or other 
man}# pursuits, they do not stand much in the way of occupa¬ 
tions often pursued from a mistaken idea of duty and a short¬ 
sighted policy of sell interest. And if the conditions of fife 
under consideration be admitted to be great social evils, it is 
not desirable that they should be tolerated from generation to 
generation. It may not be possible for the present generation, 
who are the immediate sufferers, to improve their own cases, 
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but it will be always in their power to provide against the 

evils proving a source of annoyance to their descendants. In 
carrying out measures of social reform, great discretion and 
judgment must be used as much to prevent encroachments upon 
Existing interests as to guard against violent breaches of natural 
duty. This warning would have been unnecessary were it not 
for the tendency to commit errors in practice from a mistaken 
idea of the. usages of European society. For sons to cast off 
their parents is as indefeasible on any principle as for husbands 
to abandon their wives, 

lit the early part of this paper l have dwelt on the necessity 
of making our knowledge practical and difficulty subservient 
to our physical as well as moral wants. I shall now proceed 
to explain my views more at Length on this point. 

The operative classes of this country in their pursuit of the 
various occupations of life, in the practice of the hand*-craft 
arts for example have gone on working clumsily and slovenly 
from time out of mind, and will not depart an inch from their 
practice until some one take them by the hand ami shew them 
the way to the right path—that is how to do the same work in 
less time and with lessor tumble. This can be done only by 
those whose acquired knowledge of scientific theories has been 
ripened by the knowledge of the practices of nations more 
advanced in the arts of life. Many of you know perhaps 
how Bengali weavers do their professional work : one pro¬ 
cess of that work consists in stretching dressed twist, for 
yarn before weaving This part of the work they perform in 
the open air by walking to and fro with two wheels in two 
hands, which cany one line each at a time. Laying but 
two threads at each journey they must perform half as many 
journeys as there will be yams in a piece of a given breadth. 
This they have been doing from generation to generation 
without an idea, that the work which they perform in two 
or more days in a maimer which sickens the sight, may be 
done in one-fourth the time and at a considerably less trouble. 
These things are often considered as beneath the notice of an 
ethical ml man and we leave the workmen to their own ways 
without a suggestion or a word of advice, And yet a European 
Missionary who was an accidental observer of the process 
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ribed. did not think i i an unworthy application of iuteHi-k 
gehee to^uggcsst a simple contrivance by which instead of one, 
they draw out and stretch more or less 50 threads at a journey. 
The contrivance alluded to is the invention of cages with 
handles, the wires or sticks of which hold spools of thread to 
the number of 40 to 50, all which turn on the wires as the 
w eaver walks forward with the cages in each hand, 

%ntL The last agricultural exhibition at Ah pur and the 
enterprising spirit of Messrs. Thomson of the city brought to 
the notice of the Indian public some exquisitely ingenious imple¬ 
ments of agriculture and husbandry, Many of us witnessed 
the working of the instruments and could appreciate their uti¬ 
lity in economising time, labor and expenditure But they 
were looked at as curiosities and have long since been forgot¬ 
ten. It may be doubtful whether the means of a Bengali 
cultivator will ever enable him to provide himself With costly 
juid expensive engines for agricultural purposes; but for har¬ 
rowing, hoeing and weeding and similar ordinary works, a 
small outlay will place within their reach a set of tools which 
to value, they have only to use. But who are to bring them to 
the knowledge of the ignorant peasantry, and who are to teach 
them their use { Not the class who hold that orthodoxy in 
religion consists in a rigid adherence to usages and practices 
which obtained in the days of Bhoj Raja. 

8ni. Chemistry has been one of the prescribed branches of 
study pursued in this college from its foundation. Wo know 
that it is working wonders in Europe in the inventive and 
ornamental arts or by the more useful application* of the 
science to the growth of food and the improvement of agricul¬ 
ture. Hundreds of medical students have learned the science 
here under the ablest masters and yet not one of them has re¬ 
garded it in a better light than nn aid to his professional 
studies. 

4 th. The periodical press under native agency affords a 
stri king illustration of the foibles under comment. It has, I 
own, done at times excellent service, but the same weakness 
which tempts us to pursue a shadow, makes us overlook fitness 
and adaptability of means to end*. When the cattle plague 
was raging in England, the English press from one end of the 
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kept up an mice 
remedies, until 

evil was secured When some of the noblest villages on the 
Httgly were being depopulated by the ravages of one of the 
most inveterate scourges which ever visited this oouimy, the 
native press was coolly discussing the philosophy of Comte 
and the theology of Newman. If English education strength¬ 
ens our rational bias to speculation, it fails in one of its im¬ 
portant aim8 and purposes. From Calcutta to Kmhnagar on 
the left bank of the Hugly and from Howrah to Goopteep&rah 
on the right, every town and village has at least one-eight(i of 
its male population, who are tolerably well imbued with English 
ideas and English notions, a number sufficiently strong to 
persuade, direct, and influence their otherwise ignorant coun¬ 
trymen in their conduct in this emergency. Though nothing 
has .toj&n don# np to this date to determine the causes of this visi¬ 
tation, vve cannot say that all human means have been tried and 
found ineffectual. Our orthodox countrymen, from their habits 
of thought, have been taught to believe that these are divine 
visitations and must he borne with patience. Patience certain¬ 
ly is a virtue under ail trials. But those who pretend to 
more enlightened views of things are expected to know that 
mere patience without action often argues a phlegmatic indiffer¬ 
ence to'- public calamities* They ought to place within the 
reach of thc : scientific enquirer every available information 
pertaining to the topography of the places and the social ami 
physical condition of the peoplt, We know that the sanitary 
condition of almost all those villages h most execrable. Damm¬ 
ed up pools,—stagnant Bliils, imperfect and incomplete drains 
and rank vegetation at every stage of decomposition meet you 
at every step. No weight can be attached to the popular be¬ 
lief that the railway embankments have done all the mischief 
until the more palpable local causes have been removed The 
act providing for municipal institutions caimot he applied to 
those villages, but they can help themselves by the exercise of 
a little fore-thought and economy in tilt man age mem of their 
local affairs. Want of means is always urged m an excuse for 
evading duty, but they raise bv annual subscription?* from 
Kg, fi(K>, to Rs. 1,000, for the celebration of Barr?(try If 
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this; sirni be directed to local sanitary improvements, for some 
years at least, they will have rendered a service to their country 
■which posterity will remember with gratitude. It W the 
educated portions of the people who should rake the initiative 
m organizing combined action. But to do this with effect they 
must study a more conciliating policy in dealing with the un- 
anglicised classes. The exist ing feeling of jealousy and suspici¬ 
on, which separates fellow countrymen, can he removed only by 
concessions on the part of those whose intolerable and over- 
bearing conduct has caused the breach. 

I have already, I fear, wearied your patience with platitudes 
on mere common place topics, and I am naturally afraid to 


crave further indulgence. I can now barely allude to the part 
taken by my educated countrymen in the cause of social and 
religious reform, but only to say that their attempts have prov¬ 
ed all but abortive for want of tact in securing popular sym¬ 
pathy ; for the lack of that latent and combined action, so 
essential to the success of great undertakings. The fact seems 


to be forgotten that introducing reforms in a country is not 
like sowing in a ready made field* where the seed has to ho 
scattered iu order to grow, t ut like reclaiming' a jungly waste 
and making it fit for cultivation, Throughout Bengal the 
popular mind is imbued .with tho notion that all secular customs 
arid usages are based on religious ordinances. And yet there 
is not a Hind i in Bengal, who knows his faith and the ordi¬ 
nances upon which it rests, Bengali Hinduism is not the 
Hindu ism of upper and southern Indin,—ot Punjub.rthajput- 
ana and Oude; though all Hindus owe allegiance in. the main 
to the same code. The truth ,Is, a universal supmeiiess of the 
people in matters which promise no perceptible earthly ad vant¬ 
age hm led to the introduction, of so much, that h apocryphal as 
altogether to give a new phase to the character of Hinduism 
in Bengal The Bengali Calendar is loaded with festivals 
and ceremonies which are not known or recognized in any pro¬ 
vince of H industan out of Bengal and the best service which 
a true patriot can render to this country is to agitate for the 
revision of the ritual The fact of an enlightened few, not 
considering it binding does not exonerate them bom the obli¬ 
gation. For no measure of reform, whether it be the proyen- 


tion of early marriage, the removal of disabilities of widows, the 
•education of the female or the improvement of her social and 
domestic position generally, will operate with effect until the 
people are induced to sympathize with the movements. And 
the only way to remove popular prejudice would be to dis¬ 
abuse their minds of the traditional impressions of religious 


obligations. 

The great fault of the class who form the subject of these 
remarks is their anti-national feeling. That is a trait by which 
they have made themselves unpopular and diminished their 
capacity for influencing the masses. Though the spirit of a 
thoroughpaced Youug-Bengal is much on the decline, enough 
of it remains to make the class objects of suspicion to the 
native, and of contempt, to the European. That bud taste they 
exhibit in imitating the European in his dress and manners has 
gone a great way towards lessening their influence amongst 
their countrymen. If to adapt our external appearance to 
altered cimunstances of life be considered a necessity, the first 
thing I would suggest, to them would be to k upon some uni¬ 
form national costume, Now there are as many ■ varieties of 
costume as there are persons in an assembly looking like 
characters in a masquerade or a fancy hull. And whatever the 
choice may be as to fashion, let not the fitness and proportion 
of things ho forgotten in adopting the European. 

The hour warns me, that here I must conclude, I have stated 
in brief my impressions of the literary acquirements of my 
educated countrymen ; I have dwelt on the obstacles which 
obstruct their career of honour and usefulness and have also 
alluded to the speculative tendency of all our learning. My 
views, as to how the knowledge, we acquire is to be mad,.- 
practical are given as also the obstacles winch stand in the way 
of measures, of social reform pointed out. If i have said no¬ 
thing about the claims of educated class to superior considera¬ 
tion; if I have been sparing in compliments, it has been more 
from design than omission; I should much prefer their merits 
being etnblazoned by persons more disinterested than, I am 
likely to be. But. one thing, 1 must urge tm their considera¬ 
tion at parting. As a nation we hold perhaps an obscure posi¬ 
tion.'but much will depend upon them to elevate us in the 





If past circumstances have not been favourable, that is 
no reason why advantage should not lie taken ot the present. 
For all things considered, and comparing well the present with 


the past, divesting ourselves of ail private feelings and pre¬ 
judices, it must be admit, id that as a subject nation we enjoy 
blessings the country had not known for centuries past; 1 am 
fully aware that there arc many short-comings and many 
grounds of complaint; many acts of omission and commission 
which may be laid at the door of those who are responsible for 
the good government of this country; but taking all things, 
and many more which the most inveterate grumbler may urge, 
T am of opinion, that the sum total of advantages far out¬ 
weigh the evils- Personal liberty and freedom of opinion are, 
the two things essentially necessary to the moral and intellec¬ 
tual development of a nation : of both wo have the tullest 
measure, as much as is compatible- with the peac- and good 
government of the realm. In tlii respect we enjoy advantage* 
denied to France, and in many respects we are decidedly hap¬ 
pier than the subjects of the Ofi.ir and the Sultan. If appoint¬ 
ment to places of emolument and honor in the public service 
be an encouraging stimulus, an (earnest of that- stimulus lias 
been already given, and you may further depend upon the 
assurance given by Her Majesty .* late Secretary of State, for 
these provinces, that in all onsets educated natives shall have a 
preferential claim to appointments in public service. But 
whatever the distinctions we earn, and whatever success may 
attend our career in life, one thought, under all circumstances, 
should Tie uppermost in our minds, that a nation to be great 
must possess some of the elements ot greatness, and they are, 
energy of character, rectitude of principle, and a general righ¬ 
teousness of feeling' pervading all their actions. 
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[Alt ho tune that tVii^ lecture was delivered, aonre ccmpUinta were 
made that its object and intentions were not sufficiently marked. Doubt¬ 
less the writer thought it immusdatent with propriety, that the jmmM 
which he meant to draw batwien the otato of jreHgbm* opinion at Athens, 
in the fifth century before Christ, and that which prevails at Calontta in 
the present day, should in a leciiire add rest to Bengalis, be rather fainted 
at and lightly sketched* than broadly stated and exhibited in the full 
blaze of bright eojoiwing. But that he erred too much on the side of re 
ticenee is probable, since on- if the speakers whc afterwards commented 
oh the lecture, said, that the Bengalis had lately had their Socrates among 
them in the person of Dr. Duff This was not the view taken in the 
lecture, but rather that the Athenians never received the message which 
Dt.\ Duff delivered to the Bengalis, till tha/prootouiatiou was made on 
Mars, Hilt, that K 0od will judge the world fii lighten usness, by r,h*fc Man 
■whom He hath ordained whereof, He hath given assurance unto all mem 
in ‘that He hith raised Him from the dead.” If therefore the lecturer U 
required to state distinctly the moral of his story, it is this, that Aristo¬ 
phanes arid his brother conservatives typify the present orthodox Hindus, 
that the Athenian youths who eagerly accepted and abused Urn now in- 
teUeetual training aro the forerunners of 51 Yoimg-Bengal," and that the 
B rah mo Smmij and other votaries- of a clemtical creed are trying to take 
up the petition of the SoeraMe School. And the prediction hazarded m 
the lecture is that, as Soernte* failed because no sup ^natural revelation 
was granted to him, much more must the Braimios Ml, who refuse to 
listen to a revelation which hue been given ] 

Some months ago there was a debate in the Senate of our 
University on the question, whether a knowledge of Greek 
history should he required from candidates for degrees. I had 
resulted at first to vote against it, feeling that m are in dan* 






.ger (if burdening the memories of our students with a mass of 
facts and ill-digested cram, hut when I found that it was gene¬ 
rally desired by my native colleagues in the Senate, f with¬ 
drew my opposition. The reason why, if there was to be any 
diminution of our historical subjects, I should have selected 
the history of Greece for omission is this, that the perm anon t 
influence of Greece, upon mankind has been chiefly exercised 
through its literature. Doubtless Alexander’s conquests had a 
very great effect on the world's history, bub even their effect 
was mainly intellectual, for the special link, which the Greeks 
seem to have added to the chain of God’s providential purposes, 
was the union of nearly all the civilized world by the tie of 
a common language and education. And thus this apparent 
exception is not a real one: the Macedonian conqueror is 
chiefly memorable, as far as his effects upon history are con- 
^corned, for extending in tire East, the language and civilization 
of the West, whence in due time they were rolled back upon 
Europe, and brought with them a blessing of which Alexan¬ 
der never dreamed. Now this essentially literary character of 
Greek history makes it comparatively un-important in a scheme 
of education, unless it is accompanied by the study of the 
Greek language, and those master-works of thought and ima¬ 
gination which havo found in that language, a worthy instru¬ 
ment for their expression. But the peculiarity which in some 
degree diminishes its value for systematic study fits it for a 
popular lecture : since the character of an epoch in Greek his¬ 
tory, does not depend on campaigns and political struggles, 
which ought to be minutely described, rather than lightly 
sketched, but can Ire illustrated dry notices of its intellectual 
aspect, and by passages from contemporary literature which, 
however much they suffer in a translation, at least shew in what 
direction, the tide of speculation was flowing, and what, imjires- 
.sioiJ the selected period left on the progress of the nation. 

No one who possesses the most trifling acquaintance with 
Greek history is ignorant of the marvellous burnt of intellec¬ 
tual light which broke upon Athens in the days of Pericles, 
which continued in full brilliancy beyond the oud of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, and shone with a feebler ray even after Greece 
was absorbed in the universal dominion of Rome. In Cicero’s 
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Athens, though shorn of ail pffiitfeal greatness, 
be called the chief University of the empire ; the Apostle Paul 
addresses the Athenians with careful find polished oratory a* a 
highly intellectual people, and the sun of learning* though 
dimmed earthly vapours, did not absolutely sink into night 
till the igehoob of Athens were closed by the Emperor Justi¬ 
nian* The epoch of the Peloponnesian war was the. noontide 
of that brilliant day : no part of European history can be com¬ 
pared with it in mental splendour, except perhaps the most 
flourishing period of the Italian republics, and the age of Eli¬ 
zabeth in England, and we are forced to confess that even these 
modern epochs were surpassed, in some respects by the period, 
which I am attempting to describe. One obvious point of in¬ 
feriority is the less general diffusion >f intellectual culture. 
There never was a time, in which so large a portion of the po¬ 
pulation was capable of appreciating literary excellence us the 
golden age of Athens. Of the dramas, which, entranced the 
citizens from the morning, till the evening of an Athenian holi¬ 
day, some have no attraction, but the grandeur and digmiied 
simplicity of their thoughts, and language. Even the most 
laughable comedies, did not depend tor success merely on wit 
and humour, still loss on the buffoonery, which wax occasionally, 
(though generally under protest) introduced into ttft action, 
but it was necessary to adorn, and vary them by beautiful odes 
and other brilliant flashes of imaginative poetry- So too the 
taste in other arts, sculpture, architecture, and painting, was 
such as could only tolerate, the most refined beauty both ui 
form and colour. When wc contrast all this with the gross 
absurdities, which are thought sufficient for the amusement of 
our great modern capitals, whether in Asia or Europe, our 
screaming farces, and negro melodies, and tight rope perform¬ 
ances, and again with the deformity which has hitherto marked 
most of our public build ings, and the gaudy gimmicks of coloured 
glass, and tinsel which often glitter in our private houses, we 
must allow that Eng laud* and educated Bengal in this age of 
boasted modern enlighteomeht, are alike inferior in literary, and 
artistic taste to the Athens of twenty-two centuries ago* 
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5 ft is impossible for m$ fully to describe this wonderful period, 
and therefore* I shall chiefly confine myself to sketching one spe¬ 
cimen only of literary power, and I select one which, more per¬ 
haps than any other, illustrates the different currents of thought* 
and feeling -which the Athenians were folio ring, exhibits pro¬ 
minently the moral tendencies of the epoch, and teaches m 
grave and solemn lessons, which may ho applied to all periods 
of history, and very distinctly to our ow n. 1 purpose then to 
describe the plot, and read some translated passages of the fa¬ 
mous corned) of Aristophanes called tho Cloudy and i.- sketch 
its connection with the state of Athens in the latter part of the 
fifth century, before the Christian era. 

First, however, in addressing an audience whose classical cul¬ 
ture U properly based, not, on Greek and Latin, but on San¬ 
skrit and English, ii may be well to premise a short explanation 
of the Athenian drama. A Greek play was m many respects, 
unlike those with which you have lu.cornu familiar from reading 
either Bhakspe^j* or your own K&bdiim. In Greece the na¬ 
tional drama Was n part of the national religion, not only in its 
mle origin, which was the cn<e in many other countries, India 
for example, but in it: noblest, development Tragedy, properly 
the song of the tragos, that is, the. satyr or goat-eaied attendant 
of Bacchus, god of wine and revelry, was originally a tumul¬ 
tuous chorus sung in honour of that noisy divinity; To this 
wild revel were added in succession, (l) > a metrical monologue, 
(2), a dialogue between two actors, and (3), a regular play with 
the three actors, and the chorus itself introduced into the plot, 
though the latter rather resembled a group of spectators watch¬ 
ing it, and commenting on it, than, of dramatw persouw actu¬ 
ally influencing its progress. • Its subjects were almost always 
taken from the legends of divine, or heroic beings, who ri ved 
before the age of regular history* and its object according to 
Aristotle was to (l effect by means of terror and pity the purifi¬ 
cation of such passionThe origin of Comedy was not dis¬ 
similar. The meaning of the word is the song of the the mnv$ 
or revelling party, a band of drunken worshippers of Bacchus* 
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faces were smeared with wine-lees, afld who went about 
in prbcfession uttering coarse pasquinades, end scoffs against any 
person whom they chanced to meet or any eminent public cha¬ 
racter. And thus when the comic chorus was expanded into 
a regular play, it developed in an opposite direction to that 
which tragedy had taken : instead of confining itself to gods 
and heroes, it dealt with contemporary persons and subjects, 
mentioning men and women under their real names, and t rent¬ 
ing them with scornful ridicule. Aristotle defines comedy,* l ft 
he an imitation of characters who arc bad, pot with respect to 
every sent of vice, but to the ridiculous only. 1M# two clas¬ 
ses of compositions, even after they hud boon elaborated into 
their perfect form by Sophocles and Aristophanes, were still, .'is 
X have said, exclusively employed to increase the attractions 
of religious festivals. At-tile or feds of Bacchus, 

either three or four times a year, theatrical exhibitions took 
place at Athens in an, enormous stone theatre, of great archi¬ 
tectural beauty, and capable of holding, no loss than *$0,000 
spectators. This theatre was in fact the temple of the god, 
whose altar stood in front of the stage. Hound this altar of 
Bacchus, in a level space called tho orchestra, twelve feet be¬ 
neath the lowest range of seats which rose in vast semicircular 
tiers to tire top of the theatre, the chorus sang their graceful 
odes in the intervals of the stately declamation or pungent 
sarcasms, which the actors delivered from the stage. At each 
festival rival dramas were produced by the poets, and a board 
of judges, five in number, to whom the magistrate bad adminis¬ 
tered an oath to decide impartially, sat in a conspicuous part 
of the theatre, to adjudge the prize to the best pmy, or rather 
in the case of the tragic contest, to the best series of piny * by 
the same poet produced at the festival. So pure was the Greek 
love of literary fame, that this prize, though it consisted only 
of» garland of ivy, was as eagerly coveted as wealth or politi¬ 
cal power. The performances went on from morning to night 
during the days of the festival, but. the number of pieces re¬ 
presented in one day is not precisely known. Tha eagerness 
to enjoy these bountiful compositions was so intense that ox- 
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elup&u from them through inequality of condition was held 
be incuxisistctiL with the principles of democracy, and beium 
as some citisseits were too poor to pay for their places in the 
theatre, the price of a ticket was given from the public trea¬ 
sury to any one who chose fco receive it Doubtless this dis¬ 
bursement may be partly accounted for by the religious cha¬ 
racter of theatrical ret rosentatlons, for large assemblies were 
considered essential to the duo honour of Bacchus. But apart: 
from this, there cannot- he a stronger proof of the taste and 
intelligence of the Athenians, than their power of appreciating 
performances so simple, so dignified, so purely potdieal, so free 
from claptrap and sensation incidents, as a tragedy of Mxchy- 
Ins or Sophocles. Doubtless with com dy the case ri a little 
different; in this, as we .shall see, there were elements which 
we should regard as more attractive to the multitude, and 


moreover, as you will of course not see from an} part of tin: 
play, v.hick I shall read to you, hut as .you must carefully re¬ 
member in judging of the moral condition of Athens in this 


period of intellectual vigour, there wa? unhappily a great deal - «f 
positive g^rossness and indecency. Still even in corned} much of 
the wit and all the light poetical pieces occasionally introduced 
are distinguished for a richuess of illustration, and felicity of 
diction, which give m the strongest impression of the taste and 
culture of a people, who so enthusiastically admired them. 

Of the numerous compositions of Attic comedy, only eleven 
plays of Aristophanes have reached us. Now I suppose that 
among other specimens of Western genius, the fame of the 
Englishman's honoured friend and tutor Pitnek has reached 
the capital of India, or rather not merely his farms, hut Punch 
himself with his weekly caricature, in which some allegorical 
personage, Britannia with her helmet, the British lion with his 
mane, John Bull with his topboois and pro 1 1 i her an t *s tom ach ? 
or some conspicuous character of the day. Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Bussell, Mr. Bright or Mr. Oladstoue, the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon or President Lincoln, appears in some position implying 
triumph or humiliation, praise or censure. Now if you can 
imagine the thought of this caricature, and some of the accom¬ 
panying letterpress, expanded into a drama coiitaiuiug about 
1,300. verses in various metres, and relieved bv some spirited 


digressions on passing evenly and a few beautiful odes in praise 
of 6$ome god or'.recounting some mythological laic, you have a 
very fair pqpeeptioji of a comedy oi .Aristophanes, The dross 
and masks of the actors were designed to represent the states- 
k ten or other conspicuous characters, whom the pr-et selected 
fur La satire, just as we recognize Lord 1: imerston ip Punch 
by the sprig iu Ills mouth, Louis Napoleon by his large hose, 
Mr. Bright by his broad brimmed hat and Quaker's coat. No 
uieroy is shew n to the personal peculiarities of the persons ridi¬ 
culed, or to any weakness in their antecedents and domestic 
concern*. Thu tragic poet Euripides k never introduced with¬ 
out some allusion to the unlucky fact that his. mother bad sold 
vegetables. Aleibiades is constantly attacked tor a lisping pro¬ 
nunciation by which he sounded r like l t just as some oi our 
modern men of fashion turn the same un far Lunate letter into uk 


The popular leader Cleon had practised the trade of a toner 
before he engaged in politics, so whatever he does or says is 
distorted into mi allusion to leather, Thus one speaker ad¬ 
dressing Cleon, describes a vision in which the guardian god* 
dess of Athens was seen pouring gifts from her treasures on the 
citizens of her beloved republic : 

Ajad I biui fliy virions &ud dreams of the eight. 

Our lady ami owl aloud uojife&tr to roy sight, 

Frum her lieavcdy goblet choice btesaitig* aivi threw, 

Ambrosia on Bern us, tan-pickle on you.* 

Of these comedies undoubtedly the most important, I think 
the most amusing, and also 1 am sorry to say the most repre¬ 
hensible for its prejudice and injustice, is the Clouds, which 
written for the purpose of holding up to contempt the 
religious and philosophical speculations, then current at Alliens. 
There existed in the city a class of persons called Sophist*, a 
word originally equivalent to w prof ssionai teachers." A 
Sophist in the genuine sense of the term, only means a wise 
or clever man, and the title is applied iu Solon, to Plato, and 
to Aristotle*f The Sophists at Athens were person* who 
received money for training young men cither in philosophical 
Speculations, or in rhetoric and politics, so as to fit them for 
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share in the public concerns of the great democracy, 
la niany of their leastms the morality was u n ini peach able v 
thus the famous allegory in which Hercules is described as 
hesitating' for a time between the rival influences of two 
women representing Vice and Virtue, nud finally fVllowing the 
latter, is the work of an eminent Sophist named Prod-tens.* 
But their speculations were often opposed to prevalent opinions 
in religion; and to national customs and prejudices, and were 
some times cm moral grounds deserving of grave censure. 
Protagoras is reputed to have said that lie neither knew 
whether the gods existed, nor what were their attributes, and 
that such knowledge was impossible from the obscurity of the 
subject and shortness of life.t OalUples, who however was 
not strictly a Sophist, became ho was not a paid teacher, 
inamtamod that according to natural justice the strong ought 
to govern the weak as they please, and that what wo call 
justice is a fictitious system built up by the many for their 
owit protection, So again Tbrasymaelius is represented aa de¬ 
fining justice to he that rule which in every society the domi¬ 
nant power prescribes its nivn advantage.^: Through such 
doctrines as these the whole class had become extremely un¬ 
popular %u a huge section nf Athenian Society, and were repre¬ 
sented as subvciters of morality, so that the word sophist 
gradually acquired the bad meaning, in which we generally use 
it, and which it shares with the cognate w« rds m]rfmlry t 
i'Qpfutim, zojthi${■■)<'at r This meaning was finally fixed upon it 
by Aristotle, who d,'fines a sophist to be u a deceitful pretender 
to knowledge, a man who employs what he knows to be fallacy 
for the purpose of cheating and getting money.” But in the 
time of which wr are treating it had scarcely acquired, this 
diserruitable meshing; and it is important for us to remember, 
as has |oon pointed out by our great historian, Mr. Grote,§ 
that the sophists were not a school or a seoig but a profession 
by no means agreeing among themselves in the doctrines which, 
they hold, or oven in the .subjects on which they lectured, but 
undertaking for a money payment to train young men '* to 
think, speak, and act” in nil the departments of practical life. 
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the tnen on whom the comic poet Aristophanes, 

=a conservative to the back boue, & hater of novelty a retro- 
grade politiciau who was always looking back to a supposed 
golden age, when philosophy was unknown, and Athenians 
were content to man the fleet and shout i oho r resolved to 
make a violent onslaught with very weapon which unscrupu¬ 
lous coarseness, bitter personality, poignant satire, and exube¬ 
rant fancy could supply. But first it was necessary to choose a 
victim r to find a representative of the class whom he was prepar¬ 
ing to demolish- In fixing on Socrates, he could not have chosen 
more happily, but certainly not more unjustly, the choice was 
felicitous, for no man in Athens presented so many outward 
pecu lari ties as St crates, but it was most unfair, for, except in 
the mere external caricature, there was scarcely a point of truth 
m the venomous attack which Aristophanes made on the best 
and greatest man whose name classical history records. 

At the lime that the Clouds was acted, B. C- 423, Socrates 
was forty-six years of age. By profession a sculptor, he had 
libfmclonod this occupation, in which tie seems to have attained 
considerable proficiency, for the work of teaching the young. 
But in undertaking this task, his mode of life, his method of 
instruction, and the doctrine w hich he taught, were all e qually 
unique, and original- In one respect the practice oi the regu¬ 
lar sophists was uniform : they invariably received money for 
their instructions. But Socrates held that this was a degrada¬ 
tion to philosophy, rind spent a lit- of contented poverty 
devoted to no object except teaching. Moreover his instructions 
were given not by systematic lectures, hut by hi!' peonlm* 
dialectics, by talking, by question and answer, by suggesting 
enquiry rather than imparting knowledge. For this purpose 
he frequented the public schools, gardens, gymnasia, and mark¬ 
et places : talking with any one, old or young, rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant, who was willing to listen and to answer. 
And besides this novelty of life and method, the subjects to which 
he directed the attention of his disciples were also now. Many 
of his predecessors or contemporones"itnd givon themselves up 
to subtle speculations on physical lence, not conducted on 
that method of induction which in modern times has achieved 
such splendid triumphs, but merely evolved, like the German 




Such were 




ssor , « notion of a earned from the depths of their own 
coaaciotiaueifc!* Such thinkers were in the hahit of regarding 
the universe, physical and moral m one confused mass. ami 
sought for some general hypothesis which would explain tins 
totality. What are the elements out. of which sensible things 
are made, what is change, is there a substance conceivable, only 
by reason which underlies aU the phenomena perceived by 
sense, is this substance oue or many, is it divisible* in it 
changeable ? so eh were some of the problems which philoso¬ 
phers sought to solve. One school speculated on atoms and a 
void, another on certain elementary substances with friendship, 
and enmity as their moving powers, another taught that intelli¬ 
gence xvas the regulating agent in nature, a fourth denied the 
possibility of any real change, all were engrossed in minute 
difficulties, and like Milton's fallen angels "found no end in 
wandering mazes \ost,' f On the other hand those who protest 
to train the young in rhetoric and politics, though they often 
denounced these unprofitable speculations, made up attempt to 
improve the generally accepted code of morality, not indeed 
wilfully corrupting it, but content to take it as they found it, 
and teaching their pupils, how to get on in life, and to speak 
and act in the manner most likely to promote their own advant¬ 
age, and the material and political supremacy of Athens, Now 
in opposition to the former class of teachers, Socrates held that 
ethical science, the conduct of human life, the teaching of 
virtue, was the one task worthy of a philosopher. For this 
work he believed that, he had received a kind of divine commis¬ 
sion, for from Ids childhood, he said, he had been conscious of 
an internal monitor, interfering at moments, when lie was about 
to act in the way of prohibition, though never in the way of 
instigation. Whether his language about tins restraining voice, 
commonly called the dwrn yn or genius of Socrates, was a thing 
more than an allegorical and vivid declaration of the suprema¬ 
cy of conscience may be doubted ; hut in addition to this, fee 
had been roused to deep reflections on this duty in life, by the 
fact that the Delphian orach* had pronounced him, the wisest 
of men. Convinced, ho said, that ho had no wisdom on any 
subject, great or small,* he was sorely puzzled by tills ora- 
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'cular oniuniftcetnem, til] at. last liy his habit ol testing in con¬ 
versation the wisdom of others, he discovered that all other 
men fancied themselves wise, though they were not wise, while 
lif alone was conscious of ignorance, and therefore, fcelingliim- 
sejf in this sen: / only wiser than others, he devoted his life to 
the task of inculcating the maxirn hum thysclj, and proving 
that the ordinary tone of moral, and political sentiment needed 
fundamental change. And this brought him into .opposition 
with the second class of teachers of the day, for he maintained, 
that the men who swayed the destinies ot state, had never been 
properly instructed in the business ot life, hut had merely, the 
conceit of knowledge without the reality. He complained that 
while physicians, pilots, carpenters, musicians, were specially 
prepared for tlieii work, and universal profession, the conduct 
of human life, and government of a city, there was no systema¬ 
tic preparation, but men were left to Wile themselves, and others 
li. mere precedents and unverified opinions. Virtue lie identi¬ 
fied with knowledge or wisdom, and therefore for thy attain¬ 
ment of virtue, it was necessary to produce., first the conviction, 
and next the abhorrence of ignorance. This ho tried to effect 
by the invincible dialectics, with which lit; cross-questioned and 
silenced, every one whom he mot, a process which if it gained 
him many loving disciples of whom, Plato and Xenophon are 
the most, conspicuous, also raised up against him a host of 
bbtor enemies. And the causes which made him unpopular, 
also made him very notorious : there was scarcely a mechanic, 
who had not been amused or puzzled or bored by the ‘••endless 
prattling,” (so to translate a Greek word used by those who 
were wearied out by subtle disputation) of a man, who was soon 
every where, and whose outward face and form were oven more 
strange than his mental peon 1 iaraties. To quote Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s description of him,* " his features were so formed by 
nature, m to serve with scarcely any exaggeration for a highly 
laughable mask. His usual mien and gait were unless remark 
ably adapted to the comic stage. Jle was subject to fits of 
absence which seem now, and then to have involved him in 
ludicrous mistakes and disasters.” At the siege of Potidoea, he 
stood fixed in thought, unconscious of passing events, for 
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>nr hours* Once he led a numerous baud of Ids disci- 
of the right road into a narrow lane* where they were ^ 
run down and covered with filth by a herd ot pigsH He des¬ 
cribes himself, as having staring eyes, a snub nose, a huge mouth, 
and a protuberant patuich.^ Alcilnados compares him to a 
satyr, and hu vs that he went about barefooted, “strutting and 
stalking along the streets, and throwing his eyes right and left,’4} 
Such a character evidently afforded rich and varied material 
for a comedy* and wo can hardly wonder that Aristophanes 
selected him, as the representative of the teachers whom he 
desired to ridicule, though we cannot acquit him of the grossest 
carelessness, ur most wilful malice, in attributing to Socrates 
doctrines, which ho abhorred, speculations which ho altogether 
repudiated, and practices absolutely inconsistent with Ins pure 
and lofty character. 

^ The chief personages in the Clouds are three. Burst, there is 
Socrates himself, represented as a pale-faced, unwashed, godless 
charlatan, the master of a philosophical school or “subtlety 
shop" where he trains his pupils in the art of turning right 
into wrong, and develops their ingenuity, partly by setting 
them to work out absurd physical problems, and partly by 
actual practice in pilfering The other two are a fdain old- 
fasti,ionecl citizen named StrepsiadeSj a farmer who has married 
into a family of distinction, and his son Pheitlippides, a fashion¬ 
able spendthrift, who is fast ruining his father by his extrava¬ 
gance ia horse flesh. An omen of this unlucky taste was 
conveyed in Ids name, which contains the word Iwppos “a 
horse,” an element which Ids aristocratic mother insisted on 
introducing into the name of hor firstborn, though his father 
tried to mitigate* the evil results of such an appellation by 
prefixing the word pbei&o, a frugality." The Peloponnesian 
war compels Strepsiadea to leave his farm and live in Athens, 
as the country is annually ravaged by the Lacedemonians ; and 
1 1 ere bia expeases are increased, tlio fashlonable tastes 0f his 
wife and son encouraged* and he is e nr umbered by a set of lazy 
agricultural slaves, for whom lie lias no employment, and who 
are day by day growing more troublesome and extravagant. 
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The firat mint' displays a wpacious sleeping room, occupied by 
the whole male part of the household, and the time is before 
daybreak. Strepsiades is yawning and stretching oil one of the 
bods, Pkddippides is fast asleep on the other* The background 
is occupied by snoring slaves. I will only remark before enter¬ 
ing on the play, that the extracts winch 3 shall read from time 
to time have been taken, with a few alterations, from a trans¬ 
lation, which appeared some years ago in BUtvkiVcxxCs Magazine. 


Hdgbo 3 Heigho } 

Streps.] King Jupiter, what endless Hungs these nights are \ 
Won’t it be ever daybreak I Hours have past 
Sure since I heard a cock crow. There they are, 

Snoring away, the vadets. Twould not have been so, 
in good old times* Plague take thee, cm ml war, 
i owe thee many a grudge ; but most that now 
Olio can't even thrash, one's servants. There ho lies too, 

My precious Hopeful; never thinks of waking, 

But snoozes out the night, snug coddled up 
In five fat blankets. Well, since such the fashion. 

Let’s wrap us up and snooze (A Pause). 

But I ean\ woe’s roe ! 

Can’t get a wink of sleep* I'm bit to death, 

Gnawed by my costs, my stable, and my bills, 

All through that son of mine. He curls his hair 
Drives tanderas, dreams of racing, and leaves mo 
To hang inyself ? as quarter day approaches, 

For interests running on, (Gets up.) Soy, bring a lamp there, 

Bring out my account book. Let me take and read 

How many I'm in debt to, and cast up 

The into rest. Come, let's see : What do I owe i 

First, fifty pounds to Pastes, How *a this ? 

For what ? 0 now 1 know, when L was buying 
The hack. Dolt that J was ! I wish Pd bad 
My eye hacked out first. 

Phr kL in his sleep.} Keep your own course, Philon. 

Streps.] That's it, he's ruined mo. Why he can't sleep, 

But dreams of racing, 

Pheid. still asleep ] How many heats to the curricle ? 

Streps] Heats ! why *tis me, your father, that you’re driving. 

A pretty lot of heats But now what debt 
Comes after Pasias ? A my mas is next 
A buggy, twenty pounds. 

Phrid, waking. \ What ray old iM ! 

What ore you grumbling here fur all jiight l.,ng j 
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replica by lamenting tbe unlucky- ambition, whi 
jporsuadod a simple, unprfcteijcliiig, well-to-do farmer, to aspire 
to a marriage with an aristocratic lady of the groat house of 
Meg&cles. Since that ill-fated union, he has been led by his 
wife, he says, into every kind of folly, and his expenses have 
become absolutely ruinous, since their son grew up to man’s 
estate. She and her great relations have inspired him with 
such an ardent love for hnrse racing, and other fashionable 
amusoments. that the savings of the farm are fast melting 
away, and there is not enough, left to satisfy the creditors. In 
this perplexity a bright thought has occurred to Strepsiades, 
which he proceeds to unfold to his boy. Ho has resolved to 
send him as a pupil to Socrates, the great teacher of subtleties, 
whose school is just opposite Ids father’s Louse, that be may he 
indoctrinated with the art of cheating creditors, defending 
indefensible causes, quirking; quibbling, lying, and making the 
worse appear the better reason This, however, the young 
gentleman absolutely refuses. He cannot, lie exclaims, become 
a disciple of melt an unwashed disreputable, set as Socrates 
and his followers 


Tlio villains I know ; ’[is those 1 urnihugs wo meet, * 

Meanly faced, without stockings or shoes to their feet. 

I «m't go, 1 never can bear the inspection 

Of my friend, the young knight, if I spoil my complexion. 

So Stropsiadoa, unable to persuade his son to enter the sophist’s 
school, dytennioos at last to become a pupil there himself' and 
learn the only arts by which debts can be cancelled, and credi¬ 
tors evaded. He has indeed some fear, that he is too old and 
stupid to be turned into a promising young liberal, but at last 
he summons up courage, goes off to the school, and thunders 
loudly at the door with the burly shout of a burly old fanner. 
Otic of the scholars from within complains, that by hie shouting 
and knocking, he has destroyed a thought which was just coin¬ 
ing to tlie birth, and then proceeds to enumerate, some of the 
problems on which Socrates exorcises, the wits of his disciples, 
such as the length of a flea’s jump, and the cause of a mosquito’s 
bui!, intended to represent the philosophy of the day as occupied 
by the im»fc trivial inanities. At last the door U opened, the 
interior of the thinking shop is displayed, with the floor hover- 
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with globes ami mathematical lustramentis, (winch, be it 
.observed, the real Socrates utterly and even unreasonably rles- 
|used,) ami a number of pale disciples bending down with 
tWiv beads dose to the ground, investigating, as the ekerone 
iuibnns Ids visitor, the iC tilings below the earth,’ 1 and " peering 
into the darkness of Tartarus, ’ At last Streps]ados cries out for 
Socrates himself Hereupon a voice from the ceiling exclaim*— 


Why Ciiil'st thou me, 0 creature of a day i 
and a basket, suspended in the air is wheeled within sight of 
the spectators, in which Socrates in seated, absorbed in medita¬ 
tion. To the obvious enquiry “ What can you be about f he 


I pace the air ami pry into the mm- 

For 1/e cannot, as lie goes on to explai n think with clearness 
when he is down below, since the earth attracts to itself the 
freshness of his thoughts, just as it sticks in the moisture of 
water cresses. Having ascertained his visitor’s object, he pro¬ 
ceeds to invoke the Clouds, who serve as the chorus of. the 
drama, and are represented as the goddesses, whom Socrates 
worships instead of Jupiter, Apollo, Athena, and the other 
deities of Greek mythology. ] will read a short piece of tho 
chorus sung, by the Clouds as they gather in obedience, to the 
summons of Socrates, which will serve as a specimen of the 
graceful poetry, with which Aristophanes relieves his burlesque. 

Eternal Clouds, 

Raise we ourselves to view, 

In shapes of filmy clew, 

Wafted with a gliding motion 
From the deep resounding ocean, 

To wood ei owned steeps of menu tains high, 

Whore beneath our view shall lie, 

Far sivn cmgs in mist receding, 

Holy earth it* harvests feeding, 

Streams from living fountains welling, 

Seas with Lrilmr murmurs swelling ; 

While the unwearied eye of day 
Flashes forth its earliest ray, 

Shake we oif our veil of storms, 
liobn we in our deathless forms, 

Come, and with far darting eye 
Uiuci we now o'er earth, sad sky* 




TJp4 this song the sun rises, and then the choros proeee# 
fij a calculated to awaken all the national pride of the 
Athenians, 


Virgins# harbingers of rain, 

Come wo to this smiling plain, 

To the loved Cocropiaa land, 

Heroes' jjiiirse, Athena’s strand ' 
tV he re they kneel in rites, that mm 
Unbidden ventures not to scan, 

Where the mystic gates unfold, 

As the holy words are told i 
There the high roofed walls expand, 

There the crowned idols stand, 

There the holiest pomps are speeding, 

There the wreathed victims bleeding ; 

Touats the livelong hour employ, 
spring awakes the Bacchic joy, 

And the. bright youth fid quires, 

In rival concord meet, 

With many twinkling feet 

And the deep breathing muse the minstrel pipe inspires* 

Thu deification of these female Clauds Is meant as an attack 
on the cvirrent philosophy which from the conte vuplatiun ol 
^ocoud causey seemed in danger of denying or obscuring the 
First Cause, No doubt, some minds are so imprest by the 
majority and uniform action of physical lews, as to forget that 
they emanate front the will ot One, who framed them at first, 
and can at any time modify or suspend their operations. For 
as Chalmers had well said, w after having arrived by observation 
at the remotest cause, that man ea i reach his way to, we shall 
ever find that them are higher and remoter causes, widt h dis¬ 
tance all our powers of research.and which, like the 

upper part of a chain, a few of whose closing links are alone 
visible to us, may he directly appended to the throne, ami at 
all times subject to the instant pleasure of a prayer-hearing 
Ood♦”* If we bear these principles in mind, we need not fear, 
that the inquiry into the second causes, wliicii science reveals 
to us, will weaken onr faith in the Universal Uause, from which 
they all spring. But as in modem times, there have boon timid 
theologians, who have watched with distrust the investigation 


* CliiUmeiV Workx^ Vo\ vii p. 21'2 lf t 
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;>>f the by which ihti world is ruWl, through alarm at the 
impiety! which doziigs, that they were framed by a personal 
Lawgiver, so in the days of Socrates, many persons feared that 
speoulations as to the nature of the heavenly bodies must end 
in Atheism. Indeed be himself, partly from disgust at the con¬ 
jectural character of contemporary science, had in some degree 
eonntenajined those objections, by wondering, how students 
could think, that they knew ao much of human affairs, or ethics, 
as to meddle with divine tilings, that is physics, and by protest- 
ing against the boldness of Anaxagoras, who degraded tin,• 
ihvine rulers of day and night into a sun and moon of calcula¬ 


ble motions and magnitude.* But this almost perverse abstiu- 
eiieti from physical speculation, did not prevent Aristophanes 
horn denouncing Socrates as in Atheist, who teaches his pupils, 
that no such being as Jove exists. When Stropsiados eiujuirc s, 
11 who then sends us min,” lie answers, that the Clouds are its 
solo causes, adducing in proof of this assertion;the following 
invincible argument :— 


Odi®, who ever saw rain when the clouds wore not mgh? 
f? 'twiis Jove, why heM ruin without one in the eky, 

^tiepsiudos, unable to answer such an ingenious appeal to fact, 
goes on to enquire :— 

But whence comes* the thunderbolt, bJajiibg with flnuu^, 

Which t shrivels up fat ftieu, burns lean men toduders f 
Jove surely sends this Upon lying offenders. 

To which Socrates replies :— 

Thun dolt, with thy fusty old Jove l Tell mo why, man, 

It ho thunders on liars, lie never amofc Simon, 

Nor Cloonymua, fool, nor Thcoins f Yet they lie 
Ami blush hoi while Jove strikes his own temples gaily, 
SaoiUd heights, and tall oaks. Can tall oak a lie, I winder i 
s * rt 7 Ji ■ I 1 don’t know, your talk’s clover ; hut what then is thunder ^ 
<Y<av\] \\ hen winch dry and carried aloft, gets inside 

Of the Clouds, they puff out like a bladder or hide, 
r Jbet! the wind, burst by fate whims out through deimticm, 
And takes fire of itself with the rush and gyration. 

Fiuii-lly Strepsiades is assured t hat, by grace, of the philosophers. 
Whirlpool is now king of heaven, having driven out Jove, and 
that the gods, whom he must worship are Ether, the Clouds, 
. * p d the Tongue, the last being the divinity through whose aid 

• Grot.,, Vot. tail. {.[). 57a, 5 !)". 






o-lirer^ltv/disptirse the multitude of duns whom, his spendthrift 
s&irhas gathered round him. But. before Socrates passes from 
Ids physical to his rhetorical instructions, from the cult pi 
Whirlpool to the c\ih of Tongue, there is a pause in the action, 
for the purpose of introducing, a curious peculiarity of Greek 
comedy, the Para J vini% or personal address of the chorus to the 
spectators. Once in every comedy the chorus, as the poet's 
representative, chants a long ode, sometimes discussing the 
merits of rival statesmen, sometimes putting forward serious 
or jocose proposals for the common weal, sometimes extolling 
the merits of the poet himself and exhorting the judges to 
give him the prize- Such an interruption is at variance with 
the true conception of a drama, according to which the poet 
ought to disappear behind the characters, whom he introduces ; 
but in the Old Comedy “the unlimited supremacy of mirth 
ijmd fun manifests itself, ia the temporary suspension of the 
very form of the play, just as in a merry disguise a masquerader 
will sometimes take off his mask; 4 Of the P&rabasis in the 
Cfonds, however, I shall translate no part, for it seems to me, 
one of the poorest that Aiistophaues ever wrote, and is chiefly 
occupied by abuse of Oloon, and by a somewhat sullen com¬ 
plaint, that the poet bad been defeated in a previous contest. 
At its conclusion Socrates and Strepriades again appear, the 
tutor loudly bewailing his pupil s doltish stupidity. He desires 
him to lie down on a bed, to cover himself with blankets, and to 
think out some device for cheating his creditors. The result of 
his cogitations is worth recording 
■SocrJ If about to bo fined, every witness away, 

How should you escape the indictment, I pray ? 

S&vps.} Why a fool could do that, Nothing ever bo easy, 

tiocr. ] Explain what you mean 

Strep*.] So J will* an it please ye. 

If. one suit impending, I run off before 

MMe is called od, and hang myself just at- the door. 

Socr.] Folly, mao. 

tftfrapa,] But by Jove I would vio it ; for none 

Would bring lawsuits against me when dead as a stone. 

Ifrarj Away dunce 1 no more ! wont you off to the dogs. 

You clumsy old clod pole, most stupid of hogs ? 

* tfcttfcgeVn lectures on dramatic art and n^ratum, trait dated. in DaDuliftson’* 
Grttk TkrMvt) p. 411, L^dt. vL 
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this display of cleverness Socrates drives him ou¬ 
tlie house, bangs the door hi his face, and return a to his own 
meditations. Strepsiades however, nothing daunted, resolves 
that the knowledge which lie is too old and dull to receive, shall 
be imparted to his son, and this in spite of the unpleasant 
disco very, that during \\m stay in the subtlety shop his cloak 
lias been abstracted. He accounts however for its disappearance 
by the charitable surmise, 


Tt cannot be stolen ; I thought it away ; 
ami partly by force, partly by persuasion, induces Pheidip- 
pules to place himself, under the tuition of Socrates. The new 
pupil soon shews singular aptness in learning, and his progress 
is accelerated by the actual sight of the two Rhetorics, the 
Right and the Wrong, the Old and New, visibly introduced 
before him in bodily forms. Sow they were pcmuiined is not 
certain. Some maintain, on the authority of au old Scholiast 
or Greek commentator oil the play, that they came on the 
stage in cages, and in the guise of fighting cocks ; while others 
think, that they wore the masks of leading members of the 
two parties, which divided Athens : Wrong Rhetoric perhaps 
appearing m the likeness of Euripides, the tragic poet of the 
new school, in which ca.se Right Rhetoric would doubtless Wear 
the mask of iEschyltts, the grave supporter of the religious 
Majesty of the dignified tragedy, or else (as is argued from 
some expressions, which occur in the scone) Wrong Rhetoric 
may have been Thrasyniftcbusi, the famous Sophist, whose 
opinion on justice, I have already quoted; and Right Rhetoric 
may have opposed him in the character of Aristophanes* 
himself. 

The scene in which these two beings, however represented, 
wrangle and abuse each other, is perhaps more rich in wit and 
humour, than any part of the play, but I forbear from translating 
it, not only,because in some places it is grievously coarse, hut also 
because the allusions to Greek customs, politics, and literature 
are so numerous, that it would scarcely be intelligible, unless of¬ 
ten interrupted by w earisome explanations, In bis panegyric on 
the good old times Right Rhetoric describes the men of the 

1 Suvern or* the CtrnUi, p. 17, (Engl, TVacrsL) 





feneration as wearing the old ilationai costuito, singing 
the old national music, reverencing their parents, standing up 
in the presence of their elders, and blushing ingenuously at any 
questionable language, ’which last characteristic, it true, must 
hi ve made them uncomfortable, during the performance of any 
ploy of Aristophanes, On the otiter hand, the disciples of 
Wrong Rhetoric are charged with regarding wickedness as 
mere imprudence, and not always even that, and with caring 
only for 

Love, laughter, dice, and sauces rich, and drinking without mea&uve, 
For if you are deprived of these, sure life has lost its pleasure. 

Ill one respect Wrong Rhetoric has the best of the discussion* 


for he teaches liis pupils to defend debauchery, filial disobedience, 
and other kinds of iniquity by the example of the Gods, and 
undoubtedly no limit could be set to the license of those who 
-protest to be the votaries of such deities as were adored at 
Athens, It is strange that one so acute as Aristophanes should 
not have seen how utterly he was mining his own cause when 
he puts this argument over and over again into the mouth of 
those whom be was holding up to execration, and yet treats it 
as one only to be scoffed down, not seriously answered, whereas 
in truth as an atgumenkm ad hominem it was invincible; 
The effect of the dispute is that Pbeidippides becomes an adept 
in the chicaneries of the sophists, assumes the .allow com¬ 
plexion of the now school, and delights his old father by his 
subtleties and quibbles. Secure in such powerful protection, 
Strepsiades treats the creditors who throng his doors with 
contempt, beats one, kicks another, scorns all their writs and 
actions feu assault and battery, in the confidence that his sou 
will carry him safely through the dangers of the law. He is 
roused from his dream by a disagreeable discovery. Among 
the moral precepts which Iffioidippides has learned from 
Socrates to despise, is that which bids us to shew honour to 
parents. Accordingly upon the first difference of opinion which 
occurs between them, Strepsiades is greatly astonished at 
receiving from his son, first a torrent of vehement abuse, and 
then a sound beating. After giving this practical proof of 
superiority to vulgar prejudice, the youth triumphantly 
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0 how grand to h* acquainted with new doctrines, sharp and wise. 
And our old established customs to bo able to despise ? 

1 for my part when I thought, of nought but riding and of raking, 
Could not put three words together in a speech without mistaking, 
IJnt since Socrates has taught mo to despise my old employment. 

And in quibbled quirks, and rhetoric to find my chief enjoyment, 
Easy 'ti* to prove oar right 
Doltish hit hers 1 backs to a mite. 

His arguments for this innovation are two foId ; first, that as 
fathers whip their souts to improve them, they will be improved 
in their turn if their sous whip them ; and secondly, that as 
whipping is necessary for children, it must bo equally necessary 
for old men, who are in their second childhood When he goes 
on to demonstrate that it will bo equally right for him to beat 
Ids mother, Strepsiades warns him of the anger of Jove, but is 
of course reminded that Whirlpool is king, having driven out 
Jove. The old man then ; all patience, vows vengeance on 
the teachers who have brought his familj affairs to such a pass, 
assembles his farm labourers^ climbs up to the roof of the 
subtlety shop and proceeds to pull off the tiles and sot it on 
tiro. First the disciples and then Socrates himself rush out to 
enquire into the cause of this mischief. 

AVhn’s this ruffian, this villain, 

Setting fire to the Ceiling ? 

IPs the man whose warm garment 
You stole, you young varmint* 

You ’ll kill us, you wretch ! 

That is* just what 1 wi«h : 

Unless this good axe 
In its vigour relax, 

And iny hopes disappoint, 

Ur L firat hrt?ttk a joini. 

Or my neck by a fall 
Ho ! you man on the wait. 

What deed have you done 1 
1 pace the air, and pry into the min. 

Stop, stop ! I shall choke 
With aehes and smoke. 

And I, wretched soul. 

Shall he burnt like a coal. 

Ayr, and justly, Wo’11 teach you the gods to decry, 

And Uve moon’s privy secrets and motions to spy. 

Strike, kick, knock them down, boys, for many a cause. 

But most for their sins 'gainst the gods and thoir laws. 
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eruls tlti.s most brilliant but slanderous comedy, valuable 
not only for its marvellous wit, but for the picture which it 
presents of the various influences bv which Athenian Society 
was swayed* How unjust it was to Socrates, we have already 
seem Yet unjust as it was, it had, like many libels, a consi¬ 
derable effect. More than twenty years after the performance 
of the play, Socrates incurred the diabke of his county men, not 
for any sanction which he gave to immorality, hut for the cross- 
examining dialectics by which he exposed the ignorance of 
pretenders to wisdom, and he was indicted before a court ol 
justice by three accusers, of whom the most important had a 
private grudge against him, on the two charges oi corrupting 
young men ” and of “not worshipping the gods whom the city 
worships, but introducing new divinities of his own. In his 
defence against these accusations, one of the noblest specimens 
of ancient eloquence mid morality which we possess, he avows, 
that he does not much fear the effect of the speeches delivered 
against him at his trial, as the memory of old assaults, which 
comic writers had made upon his character. “ Let w back 
to the beginning / 1 he says, u and consider what this calumny 
is which has been taken up and incorporated into the present 
accusation. What is this calumny ( Let us put it into the 
form of an indictment. * bocrates is guilty of a criminal curiosi¬ 
ty, enquiring into things under the earth and things in the 
skies, anti making the worse appear the better reason, and 
teaching others to do live like. It is to this effect , foi ye 
yourselves have seen stuff of this kind in the comedy ot 

Aristophanes_You have seen a certain Socrates represented, 

who says that he is pacing the air, and who utters many other 
follies about matter, of which I understand nothing great or 
smalt X say this, not as despising such knowledge, if any one 
has it Let not my accusers bring a charge against me on this 
account■ But, men of Athens, I have nothing to do with such 
speculations, and to this, I call the greater part of yourselves as 
witnesses/ 1 * We cannot, after reading these memorable words, 
acquit Aristophanes of the crime ol contributing to the fetid, 
result of the trial, by assertions and representations, which he 
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either knew to be false or took no palm to verify, ami of thus 
defiling the fame of Athens by the worst stain which cleaves to 
it, the r mdemim iim and execution of her worthiest citizen. 

So Sol rates was sentenced to suffer deatl i by drinking 
hemlock, a fate which he met with a pious fortitude worthy of 
his life, bewailed hy his friends, as “ of all. mm whom they 
had known the best, the wisest, and the most just,” and even 
hy the executioner who administered the poison, “as gentle 
and gi>od.”* Hb last address to the judges who condemned 
him shall he quoted here, not only for its exceeding beauty, 
but also as the most conclusive answer and impressive contract 
to the slanders of the great comedian. tE Death” he argued, 
u must be one of two things. Either the dead must bo nothing, 
and have no perception of anything, or according to'-.a common 
tradition, death must be a change and migration of the soul 
from its place here to some other place, Now if there be no 
sensation, if death be like a sleep without even a dream, it 
must bo a great gain : for if any one were to pick out a night 
in which he slept so soundly m not.to have a single dream, and 
were to compare it with the other nights and days of his. life, 
and say how many of them were better ami sweeter than this 
night, J suppose that even the Persian king himself would find 
that the days, and nights which were thus superior to that night 
might be easily counted If then death be, this, I reckon it a 
gaip, for the whole time which it occupies is as one night* But 
if death bo a passage bonce to another place, if the common 
traditions arc true, that in that place aro all w ho have ever 
died, what greater good, O Judges, can there be than this ? If 
my one going to the place of departed spirits, and leaving 
those who are here called judges, meets with .-those who are 
really judges, and who administer justice there, is this a change 
to be lamented ? What would any of you give to join the 
society of Orpheus and Musaus and Hesiod and Homer ? 1 

would die many times if this be true* T should rejoice beyond 
measure in the cum party of men of old time win- were put to 
death by unjust judgment. To com pa to their lot and mine 
would surely be most pleasant: and most of all to spend my 
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questioning the persons thctv us I have questioned men 
hero, which of them is wise, and which seems to be, but is not 
What would any one gi T '<;, 0 Judges, to examine those who led 
that great army to Troy ; TTlysaes, or Sisyphus, or the other 
thousands oi noon and women, wnoni it would bo -in inexpres* 
si bio pleasure to converse with and to question 'i for there at 

least men are not put to death for that.You thou, 0 Juuges, 

should nourish good hope on the subject of death, and remain 
firml/ convinced of this out* thing, that for a good man no 
event can be evil, whether he lives or dies, seeing that his 
concerns are never disregarded by the gods, -h'or does that 
which now happens to me happen without purpose on their 
part: for I am persuaded that it is better for mo to die and 
have done with the things of this world....One thing more only, 
would I request of you, Judges; when my sons grow up, do 
y onr wore t to them in the way of tormenting them, ns I have 
tormented you. that is. if they seem to euro for money or any 
thing else more, than vir tue, and if they pretend to he anything 
when they are nothing, reproach them, as 1 have reproached 
you, for not. attending to that which alone deserves attention, 
and' thinking themselves good for something when they are 
really nothing worth. If you do this, both my sons, and I shall 
have had our deserts. And now it is time for us to separate. 

I go to death, you remain in life : but which of us is going the 
better way, is unknown to every one except to find, 

Such were the hopes of immortality entertained by the 
wisest of philosophers in days, when there was no divine light 
to guide men in their journey through the dark valley. That 
the doctrine of Socrates was imperfect, not only in these shad¬ 
owy anticipations of a future life but in its fundamental prin¬ 
ciple’, is undeniably true. Its great detect, a defect in theory 
directly affecting practice, has often been pointed out. In 
making virtue to consist in knowledge and vice in ignorance, 
he lays clown an ethical system which is not wide enough to 
include all the facts. Doubtless, he sets forth one portion of 
the necessary conditions of virtue, ‘ for, in the words of Mi. 

Orote, “ there can be no assured moral conduct except under 
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seems to have forgot- 
.. teiit ; that the proper condition of the feelings, emotions, and 
desires is even more essential to virtue, than the cultivation of 
tb§ understanding* But in this part of his teaching, as in his 
speculations on the soul’s immortality, ho needed a higher help 
than could be furnished even by his own dear intellect ant) 
noble character. Human reason could not in itself fathom all 
that was needed for a perfect moral system. The fundamental 
precept of Socrates, know thyself, approaches hut does nut 
attain the perfection of the principle, that the first work of 
God’s Spirit is to convince the world of sin. He states that 
truth partially which in the New Testament is stated complete¬ 
ly* He saw that there is a defect in man’s intellect: but God 
has taught us that this defect pervades our complex nature, 
aud that the whole of it, mind, heart, desires and appetites 
alike, must be radically changed and purified. 

And this leads me in conclusion to attempt one brief and 
comprehensive glance at the whole subject. Let us consider 
the position which Socrates occupied at At hens, the social state 
which he so faithfully endeavoured to reform, and the circum¬ 
stances of his failure. H is position was intermediate between 
two great parties. First, there was the oid conservative party, 
with all the virtues aud all the faults of men who are trying to 
main tain not only what is true and good, but* also what is 
intellectually and morally untenable. They were embarrassed 
by a gross aud corrupt mythology, and it was plain that they 
and their system must soon be swept away by the advancing 
tide of intellect aud enquiry. Among them were some good 
and honourable mere but many opposed all change in a 
coarse add selfish spirit, merely because they found the world 
very comfort able and did not wish it disturbed. Then there 
was young Athens, the liberals or party of progress as they 
would now be called, casting off not only the follies and 
superstition >, but even the wholesome restraints of the past, 
composed of men whose belief was either chaotic or unsettled, 
or wholly extinguished by materialism, numbering many adhe¬ 
rents of great intellectual capacity, and many more w hoso lives 
were utterly depraved. Socrates and ids few disdples sought 
to reconcile the new and the old, to restrain liberty from 
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into licence* to cast off the false and retain 
force of reason and argument, by the praclic 
virtue, and by the use of the current mythology its a system oi 
symbols and allegories shadowing forth the doctrines of pure 
theism* But be could not avert the ruin which was about to 
engulf Athens itself and all the parties which contended for 
the mastery in politics, philosophy, and religion. He ami his 
followers, though their names will ever be held in remembrance 
os of men who were eager to discern the truth, and whose 
thoughts were striving upwards, could not purify the morals of 
their cbiiutryBien. or establish their faith in God on a sure 
foundation, or delay the inevitable doom by which the old 
order of the world was to change and give place to a new one* 
Indeed had they known under what influences it would pass 
away, and what was to replace it, they would have seen in the 
-bright future the fulfilment of their purest aspirations. For 
among the many noble traits of Socrates none was more 
admirable then his humility, his curse ions ness of ignorance, 
his feeling that he was hut ‘ an infant crying for the light*” 
his desire for divine guidance, I cannot bring my lecture to 
a fitter close than by quoting the testimony borne by him or 
bv some disciple who bad imbibed his spirit to the need of a 
heavenly Teacher to reveal God's will to man. In a dialomiu 
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attributed to Plato himself, and at least belonging to his school, 
a young man is converging with Socrates on the subject of 
prayer. They are discussing the well-known difficulty that we 
know not how to pray as we ought, since we cannot surely tel) 
what thing, are hurtful, and what -beneficial to ns. “ So” says 
Socrates, ‘‘you must wait till we can learn how we are to be 
disposed towards God and towards man.” “ And when/' 
enquires the youth, “ will this time come, and who will be my 
Teacher i 1 long to know who this man will be,” u One who 
loves you,” answers Socrates* “ As Homer says that Athena 
.>k away the mist from the eyes of Dinmed, 

That he might welt discern if tha shape- were & god or a mortal, 
so this Teacher must remove the mist which now enwraps your 
numb that you may know what is good and what is evil, which 
at present, I think, you cannot/’ £ ‘ May He take it away” the 
pupil exclaims, u mist or whatever it is! I will obey Him 
c 2 





without reserve if he will make me better/' “In truth,” my : - 


* Socrates, “ He ha a wonderful affection for you/' tr Well then/' 
answers the young man. u 1 will give < v the gods chaplets and 
all other religious offerings when I see that day approaching 
And with their blessing it will approach ere long.”* You will 
not wonder, toy friends, if some of us here present regard these 
words as among the “ unconscious prophecies of heathenism ” 
and believe further that the prophecy has been now fulfilled, 
We know that the Teacher for whom all nations were longing, 
has actually come, to clear away the mist of error and doubt 
and sin, not only from Greece and Rome, but from India and 
Ihigland also, and to satisfy the aspirations and fulfil the prayers 
of all. who are eAftmst.lv seeking after truth and righteousness. 


* A left. ii. 14. 
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The Sam Barshana Bangraha in Bengali by Joyanaravam; 
Tp*rka Panclianana, Professor of Hindu Philosophy? Sanskrit 
College Calcutta ; Colebrooke’s Essays on Hindu Philosophy and 
Religion ; Mux Muller on Indian Logie: Max Mullers Intro¬ 
duction 10 Sanscrit Literature ; Boer's Basha Parichihedu ; The 
Sunkliya Sutra of Oapila and \ aisheshika Sutra of Canada are 
works deserving consultation on tins subject* 

There is at the present day a strong prejudice, I might al¬ 
most say ? a mixed feeling of contempt and horror, against philo¬ 
sophy in general, or as it is move commonly called, Metaphysics. 
There is surely nothing in the words Philosophy and Metaphy¬ 
sics to justify this feeling. Philosophy is simply Love of 
Wisdom and comes to us sanctioned by the names of I yfha- 
goras and Socrates, Metaphysics means 11 After Physics, and 
the story appears to be true that the name Ja 2Iria ta Pltptiieu 
was prefixed by Andronicus of Rhodes, the editor of Aristotle, 
to a collection of the works of tho Stagirite to intimate that 
these books were to follow tin? physical treatises, Aeithei h 
there aught in the Thing for which Philosophy or Moiaphvles 
stands, to excite a prejudice against it. The problems which 
philosophy attempts to solve, present themselves to every intelli¬ 
gent mind. Questions regarding self, the world-, and the Creator 
occur to every thoughtful man, questions which he nuist answer 
in some form or other, Nur is philosophy the luxury of tho 
speculative few. Every man is by his nature a philosopher, He 
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in iy philosophise well or ill, yet philosophic lie urnst. He can 
)\o more cense to philosophise than ho can cease fo v breathe or 
think To ask questions regarding Knowing and Being, to 
proceed from the known to the unknown, k tho very essence of 
philosophy, ami this on oh man dues every moment of his life 
often unconsciously. There is inference and calculation and 
philosophy, where wo least suspect it. Variety oi objects 
which we seem to perceive by direct intuition m their proper 
places, the Sun, the Moon and the Stars, all things that live and 
move and have their being in the portion of the universe with 
which we are acquainted, what if these bo nothing more limn 
objects interred from sensations by every man, ignorant or 
wise! It has been ascertained by experiment ami observation 
that we do not perceive the distance of any object hut inter it 
from the; sensations the object excites in us. Hence tho para¬ 
dox of Swift, becomes the expression of an important truth that 
il Sight is the art of seeing things that are really invisible/ 
To conclude, again, that the moving mm speaking figures that 
we see around us are not mere automata but living and intelli¬ 
gent beings like ourselves is an act of mfbivnee the same in 
kind) if not in G$ifiplexittfi with that which Kevvfon performed, 
when bo declared that the same force which causes the stone u> 
Till, keeps the planets hi their orbits find suns and systems in 
their appointed places. Thus every man, be his condition big!) 
or low, whether illiterate or learned, savage or civilised* philo¬ 
sophises, often without knowing it. Like M, Jourdaiuo in Moliero, 
who had beeii speaking prose all his life without any suspicion 
of the fact, he, perchance, has philosophised all his life without 
being conscious of it, 

Tho questions which agitate the mind of Milton s Adam, 
when ho finds himself in conscious existence in the happy scenes 
of Paradise, cannot fail to occur to every earnest thinker. Ko 
num who thinks can tail to ask himself u Who 1 was, or whence, 
or from what cause. 0 

The nature and origin of the Something within us which we 
ted uiid of the beautiful world with which we come in 
contact, cannot hut attract our attention. The thoughts and iecl~ 
ings which rise in Ada inks mind, shadow forth hut the specu¬ 
lations of Man regarding the first Principle of Licence. 


H 

A nd %hon enlightened earth my fresh and gay, 

Ve hills and chiles* ye rivers, woods and plains 
And ye that live and mow, fair creatures, tell, 

Tell, if you can, how earn*. 1 thus, now here ; 

Not of myself ;- by some great Maker then, 

In goodne&? and in power preeminent, 

Xliat Man is by it run re a thinker, a philosopher, was perceived 
in the earliest ages, Man is man, because lie is a thinker, it 
is thinking which distinguishes him from alt other animals. 

Mimam and Afamtsht/a in Sanscrit, ami Man in English, are hut 
derivatives from to think. The etymological meaning of die 
word man—which shows us the earliest opinion formed by Man 
of himself, is therefore a thinker.'® But n ft self is do rived from 
*1 to measure. Man thinks, inasmuch as lie measures the 
whole universe of Being, inasmuch as ho brings within the 
^compass of his knowledge all that is in tho heavens above the 
earth below, or in the water under the earth. 

The fact that man is by his birth-right a philosopher, is, how¬ 
ever, often overlooked, lienee lias arisen the prejudice which 
makes philosophy tho peculiar property of a particular people. 

V* n do not see that philosophy can spring up anywhere, in India 
or China, Egypt or Greece, if the circumstances me favorable. 

There is, farther, a desire in the human mind to carry Up all 
knowledge to unity, to trace everything to n single source* 

Hence the attempts that have been made to derive the philo¬ 
sophy of Greece from that of India, and to derive the Hindu 
from the Greek, 

Whatever systems of philosophy, oriental or occidental, the 
Scholars of Europe wore at first acquainted with, were all connec¬ 
ted with Greece, From Greece, as from a sacred fountain 
flowed the stream of philosophy eastward and westward as far 
as European eye could reach. The discovery of Sanskrit sud¬ 
denly changed this aspect of affairs. It was found that in 
India there wore systems of' philosophy bearing much resem¬ 
blance to tho speculations of the Greek philosophers. Which of 
these was the original, ami which derived, was now the question 
agitated. Tho fame of Indian wisdom existed long before 

* See M its Mtiller'e Lecture*) m\ tins $cit'&ce of Lrmgun^tj 1st ^eries-^p. 3SP. 
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, ,(i to tie or Plato; Pythagoras and other.- were reported to have 
visited India and to have brought thence whatever knowledge 
they possessed. Hence men like Gorrea endeavoured to prove that 
the ..philosophy of Greece came from India. How else could the 
similarity that existed between the two systems U explained '< 
There were thG categories, genus and species and oven the 
syllogism in the logical system of India as in that of Aristotle. 
Was it not probable that Alexander, when he visited Indin, 
sent homo logical works of the Hindus, from which Aristotle 
drew up his logical system ? 

On the other hand, men who hud carefully studied the history 
of Greece could not bring themselves to believe that the subtle 
Greeks had borrowed their philosophy from any other country. 


lienee they imagined that the philosophy of India must have 
been derived from Greece. Thus even so great a thinker as 
Niebnltr is reported to have said in his Lectures on Ancient 
History—“ If we look at Indian Philosophy, we discern truces 
of a great similarity with that oi the Greeks, Now a- people 
have given up the hypothesis, that Greek philosophy formed it¬ 
self a Her Indian philosophy, we cannot explain this similarity 
except by the intercourse which the Indians had with the 
Grieco-Maccdonie Kings of Baktria.” 

To the impartial student of History, these counter theories 
must appear equally baseless. Sufficient reason has not been 
shown, which may lead us to conclude, either that the Hindu 
Philosophy is derived from the Greek or the Greek from the 
Hindu. The resemblances that have been pointed out between 
the two systems do not bear out the assertions of the theorists. 
That the doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls is maintained 
by Pythagoras as well as by the Hindus, that the Categories, the 
syllogism and genus and species are found in the system ot 
Aristotle ns in that of Gntnnm; no more prove that the Philo¬ 
sophy of India is an offshoot from that of Greece, than that tin: 
Dialectics of Plato and the analytics of Aristotle were taken 
from the sages of India. Wherever men attempt to solve thu 
problem of existence or to analyse the laws of thought, it is to 
he expected that they shall arrive at similar conclusions. Whence 
do I come ? why do I suffer without any fault of mine that 
I cun discover ? why do I often enjoy happiness without any 
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\t merit? why h Virtue often afflicted and Vie pros¬ 
perous l These questions cannot, fail to occur to every pliilo- 
suphie mind; aiid sue!* a doctrine as tli.at of the Trn.nstnigra.- 
ti'on of Souls may arise, wherever men attempt to reason, as' an 
answer to these queries. The Analysis of thought, again, 
whether instituted in India or Greece, must almivs present the 
same elements. No wonder, therefore, that resemblances should 
exist between the Greek ami the Hindu Philosophy without either 
being derived from the other. Nor is chronology in favor of 
any hypothesis of derivation. Long before u the Graeco-Mace¬ 
donia kings of Baktria,” of whom Niebuhr speaks, philosophy 
bed established her empire in India. Long before the expedi¬ 
tions of Alexander, philosophy had found a home in Greece. 

The student of Greek history knows full well, how without 
any extrinsic influence, philosophy developed itself in Greece, 
how tho question which Tlmles asked himself ■ What is rhe First 
Principle of things, the beginning of existence '% according to the 
variety of answers it received, gave rise to different systems of 
philosophy. The concrete tendency of the Ionian School, tlio 
Physicists as they are called ; the love of Abstractions in the 
Pythagoreans and Kletities; the sound good sense of Socrates; 
the Ideal character of Plato’s mind; and the practical genius of 
Aristotle, gave but different aspects to the problem of existence. 

We may discover how in Greece one idea after another makes 
its appearance, how it grows and changes and dies. 

The Student of Sanskrit, again, knows that Indian Philosophy 
is of Indian growth. He can trace the rise and progress of 
philosophical thought in the land of the Brahmins, if not to the 
same extent as in Greece, at least to an extent that in list satisfy 
even' candid investigator of truth. He knows, how the fund a- 
mental questions of philosophy occurring in the speculations of 
the earliest Vo die posts, are developed in the Bra liman ns and 
Upanishadas, ultimately determining the rise of philosophical 
systems in the Sutra period. Of the early existence of the 
hymns of the Vedas, in which philosophical ideas first appear, 
we have ample evidence. i Every hymn,’* as Professor Max 
Mu Her justly observes, t( every hymn which stands in oar MSS. 
is counted in tho index of Snmiakn, who is anterior to the 
invasion of Alexander, the Sutras, belonging to the same period 
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Sauuakn, proves the previous existence of every chapter of the 
Brahmuiuis; and I doubt whether there is a single hvmfi in tlie 
Sanhita of Iligvedn which could not be checked by some passage 
of the B rah 1r1 a n a sand Su t ra s, T f * 

The Vtftlus are the earli ■ t records of the Aryan race. They 
arc the sources from which flowed whatever was variable in the 
ancient literature of India, In them we find astronomical obser¬ 
vations in their infancy, philosophical thoughts first emerging 
mythology in the conr.so. of formation, poetrv gradual]v rising 
to a high -pitch of excellence, and even the first efforts in he direc¬ 
tion ot Grammar and Glossary, In examining these undent 
documents, wo must be cautions that wc do not, apply idea* 
borrowed from the history of Greece to that of India. Compa¬ 
risons and parallels are fallacious, when the conditions that ob¬ 
tain in the two countries are so extremely difimmt. It need 
11 ot t therefore, be a matter of surprise, if ideas which we ate 
accustomed to regard as elaborate and refined and which appear¬ 
ed at,a very hife age in Greece, are to be found in what wo 
suppose to be the crude age of India. Let ns see now in what 
form the fundamental problems of philosophy regarding self, the 
world and God occur in the Ve las. 

In turn of the oldest hymns ascribed to Dirghatamaa we read 
in the 17th verse u I know not what this is that lam Hke | 
turned inward I walk chained in my mirul.”^ The poet who 
wrote this must have obtained some glimpse of the nature of the 
distinction between the Ego and the non-ego,—between mind 
and matter, man and nature. He saw that ho could not disco¬ 
ver his like in any thing material. The power of reflection, of 
turning inward/* constant activity or internal movement, of 
“■ walking turned inward** us the poet says, together with a con¬ 
viction that he was fi chained’ 1 as it w re to a permanent consci¬ 
ous sttbject—to a ; 'mmd” from which he could not separate 
himself, constituted, ho discovered, the grand distinction between 
himself and the world of matter. 

Turning to the tenth Man dal a of the Rigmla we find a. re- 
markable hymn on the origin of the worhh a hymn which for its 


* On tbe gemiiefintihfi aihl authenticity of the Yedita also Colebrooke's 
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“ No* M'ght nor naught existed ; yon bright sky, 

\\ iiH not, iiov lionven b broad woof outstretched above* 

Wliat covered. ;dl } What sheltered 't What coiice&k?' {? 

Ybiy it the water’d fathomless aby^w ? 

There was not death,—hence was there naught immortal. 

There was no confine betwixt day and night ; 

The Only One breathed breathless in itself, 

Other t hau it thtore noth mg sihoe has been, 

Jfcirkiw&s there wax and all at first was veiled 
hi gloom profound -an OCean without light. 

The germ that still hy covered in the hunk 
burnt forth, one nature, from the fervent heal. 

Then first came hove upon it, the new spring 
Of mind—Yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 

Pondering, this bond; between mated things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth, 

Piercing ami all pervading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown and mighty power arose 
ISf attire ixdow, and Tower and Will ;i hove, 

\V ho knows tine secret ? Who proclaimed it hero, 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 

Up from whom all this great creation eaine. 

Whether his will created or way mute, 

Th's Most High Seer that is jo highest he&ven t 
Ite knows it— or perchance e*m He knows not/'* 

On the nature and attributes of the Deity the Vedie siht 0S 
thought deeply and incessantly. Though on a cursory exami¬ 
nation of the Vedas, element worship appears to pmiominafe, 
u deeper investigation shews elm recognition of one God* Ail 
gods are but manifestations of one and the sum supreme boin^; 
as the text declares u The wise call fire, Indra, Mitra and 
Vamnaf* “ There is,” as is stated in the beginning of the Index 
to the lligveda, £i there is only one Deity, the great son) (Mahan 
Atma r> ) The Vedie doctrine of the unity of God, so sublime 
ami so beautiful, appears to ho somewhat pantheistic. The crea¬ 
ture is not sufficiently distinguished from the Creator, I shall 


* Max iluihrb; Sana* Lit. p. 5G5 -6, 
i> 2 
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not discuss the question whether Science can lend us to any¬ 
thing Imt Pantheism in its attempts to solve the problem ot 
creation. But the fact should be noted that in India, Greece 
ami Germany, Pantheism has ever resulted from speculation 
concerning the nature pi God and the origin oi tilings. J im 

Aryan mind seems ever to recur to Pantheism in its highest 
► 

flights of sp 0 OutelV 6 thought* 

A passage from the Yiijurvcdfi, translated by Col cb rook e, 
will sl ew the nature of the early Indian speculation concerning 
the Deity 

u He, prior to whom nothing was born, and who became a 
Wings ; himself tho lord of onmatures with [a body composed 
of] sixteen members, being delighted by creation, produced 
the three luminaries [the Sun, the Moon and fire.] lo what 
God shoulil wo offer oblations, but to him, who made tlio 
fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the solar orb and celestial 
abode* and who framed drops [of rain] in the atmosphere ? Io 
what (God should we offer oblations, but to him whom heaven 
and earth mentally contemplate, while they are sirengtheiiod 
and embellished by offerings, and illuminated by the Sun risen 

above them ? ] 

u The wise man views tho mysterious [being] in whom the 

an! verse perpetually exists, resting on that solo support * Jn Him 
this [world] i* absorbed ; from him it issues ; in creatures, ho 
is twined and wove, with various forms of existence* Let the 
wise man, who is conversant with the import of Revelation, 
profitably celebrate that immortal being, the mysteriously ex¬ 
isting and various abode;-That fBrahma], in whom the 

gods attain their immortality, while they abide in the third [or 
celestial] region, is our venerable parent, and the providence 
which governs all worlds/ 

Tlio best ideas, however, on tho nature and attributes of the 


Deity are foumi in tho Upunishadas, which form tho reaiij 


iheoidgical part of tho Vedas and which were latest in tho 
order of production. Tho greatest portion ot the Book known 
us Brahma Dharraa is taken from tho Upanishmlas. 

From the Vedic sages and poets, let us descend to tho philos¬ 
ophers of the Sutra period. We have seen aijove that philos¬ 
ophy hud already appeared on the scene. A basis had already 
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Z -of Psychology, Cosmology ami Ontology, The pro¬ 
blem of self, the world* and god ; had received soma solution ii? 
tho hands .-of the Vedic sagos* The clisfchictioii between self anti 
our-self, the created and the Creator, had occupied some degree 
of attention among the early poets- The one of whom the 
many are manifestations had been insisted upon. Hie way had 
been prepared fur the advent of systematic philosophy. On 
a sadebri, to our surprise, different systems at once appear, 
every one of which seems to imply the existence of the others. 
Nyavn, Sankhya, Vedanta, and Bond ha, all start into existence, 
as if together, in opposition and in contrast Nothing like 
chronological succession is traceable. Wo do not see, as in the 
history of Greece or of Modern Europe, one system appearing 
after another. Alt systems seem to occupy the stage at once. 
Thus, in the Sankhya Sutra of Kajnla, the Vedanta doctrine of 
A cidi/a h criticised in Sutras 20—.24., of the 1st book, and the 
doctrine of One Soul in S. 150 and 15.1, though in the original 
Vedanta is not mentioned bv name. In the 25th Sutra of the 
same book we read* 
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** We are not assertqrs of any Six Categories like the Vais- 
hesftikas and othoriV In the 27th Sutra and in the sequel, the 
Buddhistic doctrine of momentary existence of things is criti¬ 
cally examined The theory of Yogareharas—a sect of tho 
Buddhist:?, that except coft&eioumim all else is void, is argued 
against in tho 43rd Sutra of the 1st book and in the sequel, 
Tfaw tlio Sauk In a Sutra of Kapila supposes the existence of 
Va&hosluka, Vedanta and Buddhist systems at the least. So 
if wo examine the Vedanta Sutra ascribed to Vyasa, we find 
in S. 2$ and 31 the Yoga of Patanjali mentioned, Simkhya 
doctrines criticized hi S- i and 3, the Atomic system of Kanadn 
frequently adverted to for confutation, as well as the heretical 
systems of the Buddhas, the Pushapataa &e. Thus it is impossi¬ 
ble (from an examination of the Sutras) to determine which 
system was the first in the order of development. The Sutras 
which form the text books of tho Schools appear to have been 
written, when all the systems had made their appearance, and 
each was trying to refute the others. 
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In our timc^ and country a distinguished scholar* 1i:ip m in- 
tabled that the Hindu Philosophy is an offshoot from, or the 
product of, Hie Buddhist ph'ilirjsnphy; that though Buddhism 
has been driven from India, its principles have triumphed. 
The names of the most of the first Hindu philosophers have been 
pronounced appellatives because wo can Attach sonic meaning 
to them i their personal existence, if not domed, has been 
questioned : and the peculiar character of the Hindu Philosophy, 
that each system proposes the cessation of pain and suffering 
a* ite great object, has boon supposed to he derived from the 
teachings of Sakya Mimi. This theory is certainly ingenious 
and plausible, and manifestly superior to the conjectures of 
Niebuhr, who ventured the assertion Unit the Hindu philosophy 
was derived from the Greek, h h more reasonable to suppose 
that the Hindu Philosophy was the offspring of another system 
of Philosophy which in its origin and development, was thorough¬ 
ly Indian* But here also inferences scorn to have been carried 
beyond their legitimate limits* True, we can explain the etymo¬ 
logical meanings of the names of Hindu Philosophers; but 


does it therefore follow that they are appellatives? Let os take 
any number of Indian names Rama, Yudhistif and Bhinut ? 

Have these no meaning? Does not Kama moan a dtemner, 
Yudliistir the calm in war, and Bliimn the terrible? Were 
Rama, Yudhistir and Bhimn more appellatives? Are there 
not even now many who bear those names? riven supposing 
that the names of the Indian sages arc mere appellatives, were 
they not attached to particular persons, who were supposed to 
deserve them ? The fact also on which so much stress has been 
kid, the fact that the Hindu Philosophers invariably represent 
this world as an abode of suffering from which they propose 
some means of escape, can ho accounted for : without supposing 
the philosophy of the Brahmins to be derived from that of 
the Buddhists, There is surely a great difference of tone be¬ 
tween the Vedas and Sutras, m has been justly observed ; but 
this can be explained without resorting to a theory of Buddhist 
derivation. The joyous cast of thought winch marked the 
utterances of the Vodic Poets, had given way to the melancholy 


K M* Batieijee, 
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laitaiion and mental sftti££l<2$i>f tfi$ philosopher of LluvSntni 
Period. Hat the fnct nan ba uoconnted for. Tho Iifu*enjeying 
Ary mi of tho north, occupying during Vedic.perind a compara¬ 
tively col dm 1 d total e, knew little of the i Ms of life : and ihoughr, 
of them still less in tlso t'Kcn-state of their knowledge. Daring 
tha Sutra period, the- hot countries constituting ilio plain of tho 
Gauges, in which they redded, not on!\ multiplied tlio evils of 
their life hut iiifcftfaaed I heir susceptibility to pain and sintering. 
There had also been in the interval a vast intellectual progress, 
producing a keener appreciation of pain. Thus between the 
Aryans of the Vedie ago and those of the Sutra Period there lav 
a gulf profound, the product of centuries, the gradual forma-* 
Hon of which it is not in the power of the historian to trace* 
But lot it not bo thought that a sigh for something better docs 
not escape from the lips of the Tedic poets. What are those 
speculations after tho one, the Eternal ? and tho Perfect, hut an 
attempt to fly away from tho many, tho evanescent mid the 
imperfet? What arc the prayers for relief: but glowing descrip¬ 
tions of tho miseries of life? Trim, tho idea of notice existence 
itself being an evil, is not in tho Vedas; but the germs are 
already there from which such a doctrine might proceed- The 
Brahmins, constituting the highest class in tho Hindu commu¬ 
nity and forming by far the 'greatest portion of the Vedie 
writers, lived secluded from the world during die major part of 
their lives. At the time when Buddha appeared, a vast monastic 
movement was agitating the whole society of India, men were 
leaving their fathers* and mothers, brother* and sisters, wives 
and children, and turning Paribrajukas or Tirtiiakars. From the 
writings of Buddhists thenr elves we learn that seeing an an¬ 
chorite was one of the causes which induced Sakva Muni or 
Prince Siddhartha to quit his royal abode* and that when 
Got am a appeared on tho scene, lie found a vast multitude of 
people of different ranks and acquirements who had left their 
homes and all to seek some means of escaping the inherent 
evils of mortal existence. These facts prove beyond a shadow 
of doubt that before the- advent of Buddha people had grown 
weary of life. Is it not thou possible that some solution of the 
problem* which thus presented it seif, some answer to the ques¬ 
tion, how wore the evils of existence to be removed* had ;dso ■ 
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'jCIuh? doubt it* justified, if not converted into a 


um wimn j Kwr . -. i 

an die predecessor of Sakya Singha; and Kapfla is tlio mime 
of till) founder of tlio fSankhya system, from wlikdi the Buddhist 
philosophy is probably derived. Tlio Sanklmt maintains the 
identity of cause and effect. When an effect was produced, 
the cause existed nowhere bat in the effect, 'flic Buddhists 
thought that the only thing that, existed was the effect; 
as tlio state of a thing at a certain moment was the effect 
of its state in tlio preceding moment, every thing lias but a 
momentary existence, no difference between a thing and its 
isiate being allowed. What we know is but a certain pheno¬ 
menon following another phenomenon, immediately preceding 
m time and ceasing to be. All that exists is but of momentary 
duration. This doctrine of itself is sufficient to prove the later 
growth of Buddhist philosophy. That ft theory so far from 
common apprehension should he cardinal paint of a system 
proves that other systems had preceded it. Men do, and must 
believe, that the things which they see and feel arc permanent, 
jf they are in their natural state. It is only by a course of 
philosophical training that tlio intellect can come to conceive 
of tlio momentary existence of tilings, io suppose otherwise 
would be to subvert all reasoning from experience and analogy. 


It would be to suppose that Hegel and Hume were tlio oldest, 
instead of being among the latest, philosophers. But it might 
be asked, iff the Buddhist system bo an offshoot of the Sank lira, 
how ciones it to pass that tlio doctrine of momentary existence 
is criticized in the S.mkbya Sutra of Kapila? To this we reply, 
the Sankhy.i Sutra is not written by Kapila, though containing 
his doctrines and criticizing from his point (if view all the 
systems that existed at the time of its publication. We have 
for our authority Jshwar Krishna, the author of the Kurila, 
*’ The sago,” ho observes at the conclusion of that exposition of 
Sankhya doctrines, “ the sngc compassionately taught it, to 
Asari, who eomnvun haled it to Fancliasika and by him it 
was promulgated to mankind. W o are left in doubt whothei 
Banehasika composed the Kapila Sutra, or some one else, bene¬ 
fited hv ins instructions : but at nil events Kapila was not its 


author-. 


Tf there be any truth in tho prcccdi ug l'oin.irks, they tow l t>> 
liirow smile light on the vexed question of theauthorship of tho, 
Sutras. These, it appears to us, were nut ciimposed by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, hut in accordance with them 
principles and precepts by sonic disciples, immediate or remote* 
This is in fact the opinion of several distinguished commentator* 
and scholiasts. The names of tho reputed authors frequently 
occur in the text in tho third person; thus the name ot Btulra- 
yamt in tho Brahma Sutras, and that of Jahnirn in tho Jaimini 
Sutras, If these views be adopted, they will reconcile much 
that is otherwise irreconcilable. 

We have been hitherto speaking of the philosophical systems 
of India by the name of Sutras. Wlint dues Sutra mean ? Is 
there no other name for philosophy in this country ? \\ hut is 

tho object of philosophy according to the Hindus ¥ W hat arc 
the things with which it Is conversant ? what are the systems into 
which it is divided ¥ what are their peculiar characteristics and 
who are their reputed authors? Those questions naturally 
occur and require a reply. 

The ward Sutra literally signifies a thread, i is the name 
given 10 tho collection of aphorisms ascribed toteaoh philosopher ; 
cither because a thread of connection runs through tho whole, 
so that a particular aphorism cannot ho clearly understood with¬ 
out any reference to others; or because these aphorisms were 
written down, as ninny Sanscrit bonks even now aio, on palm 
leaves connected together by a thread. Tho word Sutra is not 
only applied to tho aphorisms of the philosophical systems, it is 
also applied to the aphorisms of other sciences ; thus, wo speak 
of Vyukuiumi Surra, Tauini Sutra, &c. Sutra then simply 
means an aphorism of this or that branch of knowledge. 

But. them is another name which stands for philosophy in 
general; that mono is LharJtana. J)iir»h<tna is derived from !h> h. 
t,i sec. Philosophy is called Darthana, because it lets ns see 
into tho nature and origin ot tilings, because it brings within 
its view tho whole universe of Being, because it discovers tho 
path of Miikti, of final liberation from tho shackles of pain and 
sorrow. 

Tho great object, which every system proposes to itself, is the 
eternal cessation of* trouble and grief and anxiety. “ Complete 
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AxompUcm from all three kinds of pain,” as wo read In the first 
aphorism of the Kapha Sutra* H is the highest end of existence, '** 
The three kinds of pain referred to are these proceeding *' from 
self 1 , from external being* or from divine causes/ 5 Thus* overv 
system of philosophy is in its ultimate object completely rdigj- 
03 * We might call tins a peculiarity of the Hindu philosophy 
such a religious purpose is to be seldom met with in the philo¬ 
sophers of the West- Plato indeed had such an object in view; 
as he thought that philosophy was useful* because it promoted 
the contemplation of the eternal verities* which had a tendency 
to restore the soul to its pristine state of purity and divinity. 
But his doctrine on this point found but few great followers, 
in India T however* the theory is held almost unanimously* 
Complete exemption from pain and suffering being the object 
proposed, the knowledge or contemplation of the reality* wo are 
nM, iz the mean by which it Is to be attained. But what is the 
real by ? This is a fundamental question of philosophy* Every - 
thing that we see around us changes perpetually. There is 
growl h and decay and transformation every where. But what: is 


the permanent element in the midst of these variable objects* an 
dement that change^ not amidst these ceaseless changes? When 
I hales said that water was the principle of things ; when Amxb 
moii.es thought that air was the primary being* when Anoxia 
mimder declared that the infinite was tho beginning of existence ; 
whoa Pythagoras described nature as realized from numbers : 
when the Eleutica spoke of the original one* besides which no- 
Uiiog existed ; when Plato saw in the phenomenal world only 
a distant shadow of an archetypal world of Ideas; when Spinoza 
prqved that there was but one eternal substance* of which Exten¬ 
sion and Thought are but two attributes; when Schelling by an 
in tolled uni intuition reached the absolute being* of which the 
soul and world arc but phenomenal manifestations* equally real 
and equally ideal; when Professor Perrier maintained that real 
existence is always a synthesis of subject and object; when 
Berkeley discovered minds done, and Hume nothing substantial ; 
whtm common sense philosophers beheld matter and innmnerahfc 
minds* at the head of which st ood the Creator of the uni verso ; 


^ firft* Vetera Pi#* <$r*s »amuu 





#rcy worn one imd all endeavoring to answer the same qjjtestso.ii, 
though so differently, The different replies which the different 
systems of Hindu philosophy give to the selfsame query, deter¬ 
mine the peculiar character of each to a great extent 

There are six philosophical systems recognized as orthodox hy 
the Hindus; Puna Miinansa, Uttar Mimanaa, Sankhya ? Yoga, 
Vaisheslnka and Nyaya. Jaimini is known as the founder of the 
Purva or prior Mi maim School; Vvnsa or Badnymna, of tho 
Uttani or posterior Mi mans a or Vedam ; Kapila, of theSmikhya; 
Patanjali, of the Yoga; Kan ad a or Dotoofc, of the Vaisliesbika 
or the atomic; Gotama, of the Nyaya or the Logical The ob¬ 
ject of the Mimansa is to interprit the Vedas. u Its mm* snys 
a. commentator, u is to ascertain the meaning of the lievela- 
timid" Uttara Mimansa is called Yedanb conclusion of the 
Vedas,” u the end and scope of the Vedas,” 1 It, draws its doc¬ 
trines largely from the Vedas, Hence both the Mimausas are 
essentially theological In the Sankhya there is*a great deal of 
metaphysical discussion ; the existence of God h denied, Patan- 
jali agrees with the Sankhya in everything but in the denial of 
a Supreme Lord of the Universe Thus the Sankhya and the 
Yoga raitv be viewed together as atheistical and theistical bran¬ 
ches of the same metaphysical system. The atomic system of 
K&nada and the logical system of Gofcama may he considered ns 
parts of the same system, each supplying the defects of the 
other, the objects winch one examines from an objective point of 
view the other regarding from a subjective point. In the one 
we find tho categories, in the other the doctrine of the syllogism 
investigated at a great length. Hence the six Orthodox systems 
may be divided into tlireo classes, theological including Mimansa 
ami Vedanta, tho metaphysical comprehending the Sankhya and 
the Yoga, and the Logical including the Yaisheshiku and Kyaya, 
In these systems we find doctrines utterly at variance with tho 
opinions and practices of tho Hindus, Yet these are admitted 
as orthodox, only because they acknowledge the authority of the 
Vedas. The doctrines of Buddha and Oharbae are rejected' 
as heterodox only because they deny that authority. For 
in these so called heterodox systems, wo do not find that any 
greater liberty is taken in any subject than wo find in the 
orthodox systems. 

v; 2 


Though we have described some systems as theological, others 
, flS metaphysical or logical, it most not ho supposed that thesu 
words shew the real nature of the whole of their contents. 
Each system is complete within itself, there are ui each specu¬ 
lations some of which would at the present day belong to Jlctu- 
physics, some to Logie, some to Ethics, ami some to Physic*. 
There are certain ideas common to all the systems in regard to 
the origin of things ami the source of knowledge. The theory 
„f Inference, which is more fully given in the Nay ay a than 
elsewhere carries weight, with tlio followers of every school. 
There are some questions on which there are great differences of 
opinion among the Hindu philosophers; such as the doctrine of 
the Categories, the theory of causation, the existence of the Deity. 
We shall first dwell on those points in which there is agreement 
in the fundamental principles, though with diversity of appli¬ 
cation ; we shall next consider those in which there is opposition 
or disagreement among tlio Hindu philosophers. The light, of 
contrast and resemblance in which the different theories will bo 
thus exhibited will, wo hope, more (dearly shew the principal 
features of Indian philosophy. 

Cim.mou.~The first thing that strikes us in an examination of 
the Hindu Philosophy is the absolute exclusion of the idea of 
creation from every system. The sum of existence is on no 
theory ever increased on diminished. There may be change of 
form," or difference in the arrangement of the existent materials; 
but there can bo no addition to, or subtraction from, the sum 
total of being. This doctrine proves a high degree of mental 
cultivation, of profound research and depth of speculation. Noth¬ 
ing appears so easy of apprehension to ordinary minds as creation 
or destruction. They see new tilings constantly springing up 
around thorn, and many things disappearing every moment. To 
percrive that the materials, of which things are made up, arc 
neither destroyed nor immediately created, a previous course of 
scientific culture is indispensably necessary. The grand generul- 
-kation that neither can something become nothing, nor nothing 
something, is arrived at by a long course of experience.. But it 
is u maxim common to all the systems of Hindu Philosophy. 

*P*r«fWKSW8J i Neither does something 
arise from nothing, nor does nothing arise from something. 




* L ^ft1V T sav* the Sankhy^ 
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made out of 


nothing,” 

We Have soon above that the object of philosophy, according 
to the Hindus, is the attainment of the Siimumm Bounin, “the 
complete exemption from every kind of pain. This, we arc 
told, is to be gained by n knowledge of the Reality, by 
by contemplation and not bv action, winch has its accompanying 
reward or punishment We read in the JJhagvat Gila, 
w.atf# vr« $*t <**** ' 

“The fire of knowMue, O Arjnn, consumes all actions.” 
But what is the Reality, of which the knowledge is so efficacious i f 
To this question different replies are given by different philo¬ 
sophers ; but no one speaks of a creation out of nothing: every 
one gives his own opinion as to the eternal substances of winch 
everything existing is a particular form. 

“ Everything,” says the S:\ukhya, “ everything except Na¬ 
ture and Sou! is unetonial.* There arc many souls; not otic, 
ns the Vodantists say; for then what I feel at this moment 
would be felt by every one else. Nature is insentient, one, 
Eternal, the First cause of things ; the Soul is sentient, many, 
unalterable and eternal! By the mysterious union of Nature 
and Smd is produced 1st intelligence; thence consciousness; 
thence the five subtle elements, the causes of the five grosser 
elements earth, water, fire and air, ether—amt the six organs 
of sense, the mind, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and 
the skin, and the five organs of action : Thus from the eternal 
substances Nature and Son! everything that exists is evolved. 
The-idea of creation is thus formally excluded. Kapil a deities 
that. God exists; and in ids celebrated aphorism : 

if lie docs not deny, as Ishwnr Krishna maintains, ho at least 
says wo have no proof that thud exists, i atanjuli admits the 
existence of the Deity ; but ho does not make him a creator 


but only the omniscient instructor of the earliest beings that 
have a boghmmg.f According to the Kankhya, as there arc two 
(stdnml principles' Soul and Nature, it is only by learning to dis¬ 
criminate between them that the Soul obtains Liberation, as is 
said in a passage of the Vedas. 

* Kahili Sutra Bwk. III. S. 72. 
t See Coiebrooko’s Estfljw p. Iflt. 
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w Smd is to bo known ; it is to bo diseriniitl^tel from Nature 
tliuk it does not come again, it does not como again, *’ 

According to the logical soliool of Gotuma and Kanada, the 
eternal substances are atoms, space and time, anti Soul, animal 
and divine. Space Mcl Time arc one without beginning or end. 
Atoms and animal souls, existing from eternity are placed in their 
present position by die Supreme Soul. Originally there exited 
the atoms but in an unconnected state without constituting a 
Cosmos ; there were Souls, hut without any connection with a 
body or mind. The Supreme Soul introduced order into tills 
elmoii Here, again, it will bo observed there is no creation but 
only an arrangement. 

In the Vudant ifoilosophy, u distinction is made between three 
kinds of existence, and yw m ? 

phenomenal aud merely seeming. Tim objects of our 1 1mm is 
have only a seeming existence ; the things that we perceive have 
a phenomena] existence ; but existence jw real existence be¬ 
longs only to the one eternal being of which every phenomenal 
existence is but a particular manifest:! tirm. There h no creation 
out of nothing, God is conceived both m die mate*fat mu] formal 
cause of the universe. Creation is but an evolution from the 
Deity. ^ is explained by the Veilantist to mean u the 
knowledge vV$i r that art thou,” thou art Got?. ;t An effect,” 
we read in the Brahma or Veclant Sutra, u is not other than its 
cause. Brahma Is single without a second. Ho is not separate 
from the embodied self. Ho is Soul; ami the soul is he,"* 
As milk changes to curd, and water to ice ; so is Brahma va¬ 
riously transformed and diversified, without tools or exterior 
means of any sort In like manner, the spider spins life web 
out of Ins own substance ; spirits assume various shapes,*..and 
the lotus proceeds from pond to pond Without organs of motion. 
That Brahma is entire wil-haiit parts, is no objection ; ho is not 
wholly transformed into worldly appearances. Various changes 
are presented to the same dreaming sou?. Diverse illusory 
shapes ami disguises are assumed by dm same spirit/*| ** The 


* Cnlttbronk*>'*» wimyfi j>. *22 fr. 

t 'C&broofcrt *my* p. 225, 
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Soiil is it porikui of tint Supreme ruler, as a spark is of fire. 1 ** 
These extracts are sufficient w shew that Recording to the Yeihmfc 
philosophy the universe is only a manifestation of the Deity \ 
this doctrine, it will he seen, agrees with the Pantheistic theo¬ 
logy of the Vedas, 

Thus the idea of creation h excluded from every system of 
Hindu philosophy* The Saukhya, the Nyuva, the Wilant all 
agree in this that there are certain eternal substances of which 
everything else is a product. There is only one eternal sub¬ 
stance;, namely God, according to the Vodaiit. There are Many 
Souls and one Nature, says the Sankhyu, from Eternity. There 
are Souls and atoms, Space and Time* for ever, declares the 
Naiyaika. But no one ever dreams of a creation out of nothing. 
According to Nvayu, God is but an arranger of preexistem ma¬ 
terials, as was maintained by Anaxagoras, According to the 
^ Vedant, there h only one, a* the Bleating said in Ancient Greece 
and Bruno and Spinoza and Solid ling in modern Europe, Th© 
'Sankhya doctrine of one Nature with many Eternal Souls has 
no parallel in the West, 

PfiROE#ttttff, —From the problem of the origin of things let ns 
turn ti> Ui& question of the origin of knowledge. In Europe there 
have been two cou liter-theork s on the subject; the one deriving 
all our knowledge from experience, the other maintaining that 
there are elements of our knowledge which altogether transcend 
the sphere of experience, constituting at fir^t the grand distinc¬ 
tion between the Atomic and the Eleatic seJiboU, This fundamen¬ 
tal difference was perjieUmled in antiquity and during the 
middle ages in the opposition between Poripatefci.eiism and Pluto¬ 
nism, Nominalism and idealism. In modem limes the same con¬ 
flict between the two opposite theories has appeared in the con¬ 
test between Rationalism and Sensationalism, The School of 
Locke and Hartley defend at the present day the experimental 
origin of all our knowledge with all the ability and eloquence 
winch Mill and Comte, Bain and Lowes, have at their command, 
while the transcendental origin of the most important portion 
of all our cognitions is maintained with no less zeal and argu¬ 
ment by the philosophers of the School of Kant and Hamilton 
and Cousin, 


Ibid p. m. 
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It might have bee.* expected that the same 
opposition between two philosophical schools would appear in 
lndia T is in Europe* But the fact lias been otherwise. The 
Indian philosophers dream of no other source bf knowledge than 
experience* What we directly perceive together with all that 
we can legitimately infer from them with the aid of testimony 
and analogy constitute, according to the Hindus, the sum-total 
m om knowledge. The heretical sect of Oil arbac place full 
rdifukce on * 3p^ or perception only ; they deny that 
or Inference can load to any certain knowledge. An induction 
or generalization is true, solar as it coincides with facts; u 
single instance to the contrary would destroy the truth of an 
induction. You have no right' to enunciate a general proposi¬ 
tion, such us, every event has a cause* What is true of the 
facts within the sphere of your exporkmee, you liuv, m> right to 
ozfcenct beyond that sphere. True, the facts which you have 
observed have each a cause* B ut. on that ground you can not 
argue that another event which you hare not observed has a 
cause* fi that event is without a cause, your general proposition 
that every event 1ms a cause, falls to the ground* To argue 
that a particular event 1ms a cause, because every event has a 
cause, is a petitio principii t because the latter proposition is depen¬ 
dent on the former for its truth. If this event has no cause, 
every event cannot have a cause, Such is the tenonr of the 
argument strongly urged by the school of Chnrbac against the 
theory of inference* This argument has not been met in India, 
m in Europe, by the assertion that there are elements of our 
knowledge not derived from experience—elements winch do not 
partake of the contingent character of our experience but are 
necessary and self-evident That every event must have a cause 
h tin a priori judgment, independent of experience, suys the 
transceiutentalist of Europe; but the Indian philosopher motlrstly 
remarks that wo can reach general propositions and infer from 
facts within the sphere of mir experience to buds beyond that 
sphere, if we comply with certain conditions* What these con- 


* This part of the texture may h& eii this stage brought to a ch*v with the 
following romjwki 

x Vb**S. tbe^e cMuUtioiJH are J shall oot sH pr^nt deUrmim, ■n » fcht limited Uun 
;it my ctapo&d thus evening wnrn* me that i uhuuld bring my \rurn to a uluse. 
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of inference* 


when we uumc to ap§ak of the pn>~ 


In none of the six recognized schools of Hindu philosophy h 
the testimony of Foreo;>lion over called in question ; All allow 
an immediate cognition of external things, though these tilings 
are viewed as nothing moro than phenomenal iminifcstatlons of 
the Deity in tho Veda in, system, Vaishediika recognises two 
sources of knowledge Perception and Inference ; S&nkhya three, 
Perception, Inference, and Testimony ; Vyaya four, Perception, 
Inference, Testimony, and Analogy ; Mimansa and Veflaut six, 
Perception t w^). Inference Testimony 

Analogy (^raRb Presumption Privation ( : wR). 

Thus Perception h recognized by all; aiul the rest, as the 
Vuiskeshikaa justly think, may be reduced to Inference. For 
in placing any reliance on testimony, <fee., we must be guided by 
the laws of evidence with which the theory of Inference is con¬ 


versant. 


The doctrine of mediate perception is maintained by the Sort- 
trailtikas only, a sect of the Buddhists. They maintain that wo 
perceive external things, through certain images or resembling 
forms presented to the intellect; the tilings, they say, arc in- 


Jt still remains to examine the 11 twin philosophy from a logical ami hum a 
tWlogicalpunt of view. The however, which tlitwe topics would 

iiivoh s! am mciHi of thaw too technical fora popular lecture ; and man) are of 
such H nature that to enter upon them would he to infringe one of the principal 
iuka established by this-Society. I may merely add, ah the result of my in- 
ventigntiona, that the Logic which the Hindus h*v« developed is an Inductive or 
Ml&eriid Logic, a Logic which reaches genevut proportions by means r^f two *etB 
of inrtsme^mw Affirmative aad the other Active, ^uiplojlng, Imwever rudely. 
t h« methoda of A^moment and difference which Mr. Mill ban described wi well 
Aw befitting th*cwttftmt<K* of Imfifetive Login, the theory of emotion which haw 
etigaged Iho auotiliou of the Indian philosophers is that of the £§%'»*» relation 
of orTutie and effect ivud nut the S**yec*tv<? judgement of causality. In ft theologi¬ 
cal point of vi«w we meet with Atheism and Pantheism, with the no-uniteda priori 
and « potfef*oW arguments, ail based on ex perigee. l Tom what has been said 
it wilUppenr that with die exception, ptrlmpa, of the English, the Hmdm have 
trusteii more to experience than -my other nation that has philosophised. Thun 
there is J10 tr acc td Tmuflceudentalism anywhere discover able, though there is 
something of mysticism. This is a conelu&mft «crely Hurtling, btifc It is taxed 
upon theta. We may, therefore, venture to Hope that when this natural love of 
experience Hhall be properly directed, the Hindu mind will make vast and rapid 
progress in tha $dettC?S8 of experiment and observation. 
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ferred and not actually apprehended. Tho Yogacharas, another 
v Buddhist sect, hold that what vre perceive are certain sensations 
and that all dae k void.* 

Having the opinions of the latter in view, the author of Ca¬ 
pita Sutra observer 

“ at3 K&e*, Hot thought alone, exists, 

because there is the Intuition of the External* Then, since, ii the 
one [the external] dues not exist, the other [thought] does not 
exist, there is a void. Tho reality [says the heretic], Is the void ; 
what is, perishes, because to perish is the habit of things. [But] 
this is a more cmm(e£~n$$i0n. [w«t?] of unintelligent .per¬ 
sons, t Moreover this [nihilistic theory] cannot be reconciled 
with the feet of rmoonUion and the intritiian of the external4 

The definition of Perception which is given in the Mimansa is a 
good one of its kind : 44 when the organs of man are in- conti¬ 
guity with an object, that source of knowledge is perception.’* 
Perception is thus possible only of the actual and the present 
We have u irW’AWH or an Immediate migmtion of what wo 
perceive, and not merely a or nz$t^ or mediate know¬ 

ledge. It is really strange that the doctrine of direct perception 
should have been maintained almost unanimously by the philo¬ 
sophers of India, and the theory of mediate perception by the 
great majority of European thinkers* 

According to the Naiyailcas wo not only perceive the attri¬ 
butes but the substance* also, a doctrine which agrees remark¬ 
ably with the opinions of Me* Cosh. We cannot conclude tho 
subject of perception without adding that according to tho Yoga 
philosophy the sphere of our perception, like all our other powers, 
may be extended by Yog or Contemplation and Devotion, so 
that wo may see tln j distant, the invisible, the past and the 
fnture/S This k tho germ of that mysticism, which was in 
time developed to an unusual extent in India. 

ItfFjBREtfCE,—Let us now turn to the Hindu theory of Inference, 
which has been often misunderstood by European critics. 


* ^e« Cotebrdoktfi p. 259 and Sarbiii Darsham Sangraha, pp, 5-(k 

t KapUa Sutrft or I. S 42-45, 

4: This *9 implied ir> S. 4fl of B, T. 

Sarva Darsh&oa Saagmh&j p, !27. 


W6 cannot tetter commence this part of ovir subject than by 
an extract from Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions.*— 

Hie Aristotelic syllogism’ —says lie—is exclusively syn¬ 
thetic; the Epicurean syllogism was exclusively analytic; whilst 
the Hindu syllogism is merely a clumsy agglutination of these 
counter forms being nothing more hat an opsrosc repetition of 
the same reasoning enounced, 1°, analytically, 2'', synthetically, 
in thought the syllogism is organically one; and it is only 
stated in an analytic or synthetic form, from the necessity of 
adopting the one order or the other in accommodation to the 
vehicle of its expression—Language. Tor the conditions of 
language require that a reasoning be distinguished into parts, and 
these detailed before and after one another. The analytic and 
synthetic orders of euouneement are, thus, only accidents of 
the syllogistic process. This is indeed shewn in practice ; for our 
test reasonings proceed indifferently in either order.” 

It h to be regretted that Sir W. Hamilton did not study 
Hindu philosophy. Had ho done so be would not have made 
tlivi mistake of which he has been guilty. In his observation 
that “ the Hindu syllogism is merely a clumsy agglutination of 
tha counter forms [analytic and synthetic], being nothing more 
but an operoso repetition of the same reasoning enounced, l 8 
analytically, 2’ synthetically”—in this observation, I say, lie 
confounds the Hindu rhetorical exposition with the Hindu syllo¬ 
gism. The so-called five membored syllogism, consisting of the 
proposition, the reason, the instance, the application and the 
conclusion, is really* the Hindu rhetorical exposition. It is thus 
enounced. 

1. The hill is fiery, 

2. Because it smokes. 

3. What smokes is fiery, as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordingly, the hill is smoking. 

5. Therefore it it; fiery. 

Here it is supposed that a question is discussed between two 
persons, whether the hill be fiory or not. One of them asserts 
that it is fiery; the other asking why, ho replies, because it 
smokes. How does that prove it ? Because it is a generaliza¬ 
tion from experience that whatever smokes is fiery, as for in¬ 
stance a culinary hearth. Now the hill is smoking*, it is there- 

i" 2 
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Tore fiery* Tliia rhetorical argument can no more be eritio&ed 
us an opernsQ repetition of the same reasoning ertouncecl, 1° ana¬ 
lytically, T synthetically 1 *, than can a proportion of KuduFa ele- 
nfonte, in which a theorem is first iuriinokted| then proved and 
then in the conclusion is asserted as proved. The Hindus knew 
that, properly speaking, the syllogism 1ms three members, which 
may bo fen op need either analytical ly or synthetically. Thus the 
author of Vedanta Punbhasha:— 


* ^Reasoning is ei tlier for one's seif (^#iyrtfl) or for another 
.The latter h effected by u process. This pro¬ 
cess has several parts ; the real parts are three only ; the proposi¬ 
tion* tho reason, and the instance [making up Sir W* Hamilton's 
analytical form of exposition] ; or the instancy the application, 
and the conclusion [constituting Sir W; Hamilton's synthetic 
form]. 71 The author adds, W 

t Hot ; as no more 
than three members are requisite to exhibit the pervading rule 
and its two members, the other two are superfluous/ 5 

The tact that “ in thought the syllogism is organically ond— 
was not unknown to the Hindus, They even tried to express 
this in language* Thus u By smoke, per¬ 

vaded by fire, is attended this mountain/ 

AVo have semi above that inference is described by the Hindus 
m of two kinds, that for one's self and that for another, Tho 
latter has been explained by a quotation from Vedanta Paribha- 
sha, which shews that though the five-memberod syllogism lias 
been sometimes called *f?t*fr**t*, reasoning for another, two of 
the members are superfluous* An extract from Akambbatta s 
compendium translated by Max Muller will exhibit the nature of 
Seasoning for one’s self :~ 

i{ By repeated observation, as in the ease of culinary hearths 
and the like, wo have obtained tho general rule (^iPS) that 
who rev or there is smoko there is hre. We now approach n 
i noon tain, and wonder whether there might not bo fire in it ? Wo 
see the smoke, remember the general rule, and immediately per¬ 
ceive that tho mountain possesses fire-pervaded smoke. This is, 
as yet, called only groping after signs (fa’Sf But from it 

arises the conclusive knowledge, that tho mountain itself Is fiery. 
This is tho actual process when wo reason with ours elves/' 
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..ntost important part of this process is that of obtaining 


■jb'e-gSiieral rule (stiffs) 


wherever there is smoke there is fire 
ibr if this bo unfounded, there is no sound knowledge obtained by 
reasoning. The School of Oharbae, we have seen above, denies 


that a general rule can 


bo reached. The Naivaikas and the 

' o * 

Hindu philosophers generally maintain that inferential knowledge 
may have as much certainty as sense-know lodge. They say that 
conclusive know lodge is the result of of the know¬ 


ledge that one is pervaded or invariably accompanied by another. 
This pervasion or invariable concomitance, this ^jt?T or Ta'sps- 
is proved, if wherever the one is found the other is, 
and wherever the one is not, the other is not. Thus what 
smokes is always fiery ; and what is not fiery, never smokes. 
Tins is an application, however imperfect, of the methods of 


Agreement and Difference. Between these rules and those of 
JJanon, there is as much difference as between those of Bacon 
and the canons of Mill. But these are attempts, however imper¬ 
fect, towards the construction of an Inductive Logic. So far as 
Logic is treated by the Hindus, it is not a formal but a material 
Logic. Thev try to shew how by the instrumentality of thought 
and with the aid of experience we can extend our knowledge 
beyond tlie immediate sphere of sense. The process of inference, 
according to them, is simply this (hat when by two sets of in¬ 
stances, affirmative and negative, we have di-covered that a 


thing is pervaded or invariably accompanied by another, where- 
ever we observe this thing, there wo know, the other is. The 
grand principle of the Hindu syllogism may be thus enounced 

_The pervading is predieable of every tiling of which 

the pervaded is ” Time in the example 

Whatever smokes is fiery 


This mountain smokes, 


It is fiery. 

Fieiyimf® is predicated of the mountain, because smokiness 
which is pervaded by fiery ness is p red i cubic of it. So much for 
the Iliudu theory of inference; Let us turn to a kindred sub¬ 
ject, which has generally been considered in connection with 
Logic, we mean the doctrine of the Categories, 

In the subjects which have hitherto engaged our attention 
there is a general agreemeut among the different schools of 
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Hindu philosophy, though not without some partioukir ditier 




enete& Ail without oxeeption exclude the idea ot a creation 
out of nothing; all allow a direct perception of external things; 
all maintain that inference can lead to certain knowledge; all 
trace whatever knowledge we possess to experience* But, as 


we have said above, there are certain doctrines, which are 


peculiar to some systems, as tho Doctrine of the Categories in 
the Logical School, or in which there are important differences 
of opinion leading to momentous practical eonsoqlienees, such 
as the Theory of Causation and tho cognate doctrine of the 
Existence of the Deity. These from their importance require 
a special notice. 

Categories. —The Categories are described intheKanada Sutra 
under thename of which in ordinary speech means a ihing, 
hut of which the etymological signification is “ meaning of 
names,” and which understood philosophically comes to signify 
u the most general meaning of napes.” Like the categories of 
Aristotle, the Padhrtfas are an enumeration of all nameablo 
things by their highest predicates. Whatever is called a Vucl&v- 
tlmt is nameahle, knowable and proveable tart^T tmn, &&(%}. The 
Padarthas constitute the last and highest classes of objects made 
known to us by Perception and Inference and coming directly 
under the smmnum genus, Being. There are six Categories 
according to Kami da, Substance, Quality, Action, Generality, 
Individuality, and Interdependence or concretionof intimate 
relation* Substance is the substratum of qualities and actions.* 
There must be something in which qualities reside, and which 
remains permanent, though the qualities may change. Subs- 
tanco perceived according to Nyaya, inferred according to 
Vaisbeahika. Quality by itself produces no change. What 
produces change, or mi ion or disunion of qualities, is called 
Action, Action like quality resides in substance only. Genus, 
generality or community resides in Substance, Qualities and 
Actions. It is in fact a common characteristic. It exists really, 
independent of the mind conceiving in substances, actions and 
qualities. Thus tho Naiyaikas are all Realists. It is strange that 
Nominalism did not find any favour in India. Individuality rc- 


* Vuiahcshika Sutra B. 1, S. 4, 
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n eternal substances, such as time anti space; it is this 
which distinguishes one atom from another. AH things which 
wo perceive aro distinguished by tho difference of their parts* 
But an atom is that which has no parts; it can therefore bo 
only distinguished by its peculiar individuality.* How, again, 
eau Space and Time be distinguished from each other but by 
their individual difference? or Intordependebp is a cate¬ 

gory peculiar to the Hindus* a It expresses/ 1 says Professor 
Max Muller, tho intimate relation between things which can* 
not exist separately* A qmility^ for instance, cannot exist by 
itself, but only as the quality of a substance, nor can substance 
exist except with reference to qualities. Now substance and 
quality are not considered as merely together, but as interwoven 
or inseparable, and mutually dependent; this relation is ex¬ 
pressed by the category of concretion, Tho same relation exists 
between the whole and its parts, between genus and species.f r7 

CAUSATION—Causatioii is a kin I of relation. It is thus defined 
by the Naiyaikas, 

The invariable antecedence of tho necessary is causation ; in 
other words, the cause of an event is that which always pre¬ 
cedes it and without which it cannot otherwise take place. This 
definition of a cause agrees remarkably with that of Mill. Some 
of the Sutras of Kmmdn referring to causality are not without 
interest. 


If there is no cause, there is no effect. 

* i > ^ 

If there is no effect, there is no cause, 

^rfw*npfrf i * 

The quality of the effect depends upon the cause. 

According to the Naiyaikas, causes are of three kinds, 4441s* 
and 1°, the causality of intimate relation, ns of 

the constituent threads to a piece of cloth, of non-intimate 
relation, the proximate cause or the actual union of the parts which 
are to form a compound, 3° the instrumental cause. This division 


* Sarva Ttewiiaru* San £Taha p. 60. 
f XT:ix Mu Her mi Hindu Uigio, 
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of^ausos into and fsrfSrfeiF coincides with the 

Aristotelic distinction of causes into Material, Formal, and Effi¬ 
cient What Aristotle calls the fin d cause is in fact, no cause 
but* an end; it has, therefore, been properly left out by tho 
Hindus, 

The Sankhyas confine their attention to what has been called 
by the Logical School and by the St agin te Causa 

Materia. Hence their doctrine that tho effect preexists in its 
cause, and that when it nnmifests itself it h said to be produced, 
and when it withdraws itself into its cause, it is said to be des¬ 
troyed** In fact nothing is produced or destroyed. Tilings 
which arc distinct, say the Sankhyas, exist either in conjunction 
or disjunction, ether in contact or separation ; as there is con¬ 
junction between the body and the clothes worn, or disjunction 
between the Himalaya and the Yuidya, But wlvut relation, 
whether of eon junction or disjunction, exists between the golden 
ornaments and the gold, when we say that the gold is tho cause 
of the ornaments ? 

The same partial and one-sided view of the question of cau¬ 
sation is taken by the Yodantiats, as the Sanklirfta. u An effect’* 
we read in the Brahma Sutra, u is not other than its cause/ 1 
The doctrine of the Identity of cause and effect;, maintained by 
file Sankhyas and the Yediuiti-ts, hus led to important practical 
consequences, as wo shall see when we come to the problem of 
the existence of the Deity, But it is a matter of marvel that 
those philosophers did not discover that an effect could bo 
different from its cause* Did they but turn their attention from 
the consideration of tho rnaflcp to tho form of the effect, they 
could discover that what imparts tho form is different from the 
form imparted* Tho old example of a pot-maker making a pot 
could shew them that the form of the pot is a different thing 
from the hand that fashions it, and the mind that designs if. 
But what increases lhe marvel is that in the ,nineteenth rentery 
a philosopher of Sir W. Hamilton's ability and learning should 
fail info the same mistake. Thus in the 2nd Vbh of tho lectures 
of this eminent metaphysician, we find this extraordinary speci¬ 
men of philosophical analysis s— 
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is..* conceived an absolute tautology between • lie 
its cause. Wo think the causes to contain till llint, is 
contained in the effect} the effect to contain nothing which was 
not contained in the causes A.g a i 11, " this then is the m tint a i 

phenomenon oF causality—that we necessarily deny In thought 
that the object which appears to begin to bo really so begun ; 
and that wo necessarily identity its present with iis past exis¬ 
tence." We might almost fancy that we wore hearing a San- 
Idtyn or Vodautist. But there is a point of difference to bo 
signalized. The Hindu philosophers consider the question of 
causation from au dywlice, Sir W. Hamilton from it autyeetive, 
point of view. Tlio former declaro that an effect us identical 
with ii.s causes, the latter maintains that it is thovyht as identical. 
This, I believe, shows the grand distinction between the Eu¬ 
ropean ami the Indian theories of causation. A hat has chiefly 
engaged the attention of the Western philosopher, as distin¬ 
guished from the western man of Science, is the 
judgment of causality : what lias solely occupied the mind of the 
Hindu thinker is the oIjedive relation of cause and effect. This 
difference has perhaps boon produced, partly, if not wholly, by 
the fact that the Hindus acknowledge no other source of know¬ 
ledge titan experience. This recognition of Experience as the 
sole fountain of knowledge may have led them to examine the 
character of causation as it really exists in nature, rather than 
excogitate a theory of causal judgment as it exists in the 
inincL 

Existence of God.— The doctrine of causation is intimately 
connected with the question of tlio existence of the Deity. The 
theory of the identity of cause and effect is maintained by the 
Yediintists and Saukhyas; but they have been led te very 
different conclusions, according to the difference ot their funda¬ 
ment al assumptions. The Vedantists start Irons t >e portion 
that there is a Supreme Being from whom everything derives its 
existence, and upon whom everything is dependent, lint if God 
be tho cause of the universe, the universe cannot bo different 
from Him ; {i an effect cannot be other than its cause." As 
milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma, variously 
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transformed and diversified without aid of fioolrt or exterior 
means of any sort” 

The Sankhyas assume One Nature with Many Souls. Every 
tiling that exists is but it transformation of Nature by an 
inconceivable union between it and some Soul. Nature is the 
First cause and Soul the necessary occasion of creation or rather 
of the manifestation of the universe. There is no necessity, 
therefore, for the supposition of a Supreme Lord. Every effect 
is in its cause; and every effect can be traced to Nature , which 
is determined by its combination with some Soul tc transform 
itself. The arguments which have been advanced for the exis¬ 
tence of the Deity are insignificant and void. It is said that 
unconscious nature without a conscious agent to set it agoing 
cannot act; hut as imperfect and impotent intelligence cannot 
do this, there must be a Supreme Intelligence which determines 
Nature to act. But this argument is ab initio null. It assumes 
that what is nmmmiom can not of itrdf act. But experience 
shows that for the good of men, the unconscious clouds pour 
down rain in vast quantities, and unconscious milk starts from 
the mother’s breast for the maintenance and nourishment of the 
child,* To say, again, that God created the world out of com¬ 
passion, is begging the question; for compassion presupposes 
sufferings and beings who suffer. Thus there is no proof that 
God exists. His existence is unnecessary and undeinomtrabie; 
and there is no imaginable object of his calling the universe into 
being, if he exist at all. 

From this conclusion of Kapila, Patunjnli recoils with horror; 
and he attempts a demonstration of the existence of the Deity by 
an argument, which like the argument of Descartes and Clarke 
would have been called an a priori argument in Europe. Fat- 
nnjali argues that as there is a maximum and a minimum extreme 
of every tiling, so there must lie a Being pos&csaing the maximum 
of knowledge, a Being that is Omniscient.. This Being is God. 
He is free and perfect, all merciful and all-know iug.f 

The Naiyaikas, who did not eon found the material with other 
causes, bring forward an argument for five existence of God 
very like the a posteriori argument. 

* SarYiv t>ar*haim Saagr&lia. p. 104, 

t Srava Darataaua Saiigvaba pp, 1H, lift. 
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foot Iwa a cause; every action lias an agent the un- 
forests >fec. arc manifestly effects therefore they must 
have a cause, but they do not arise from aiiy human agency 
therefore they must have a divine cause. There were at first 
actions and souls and mi mis Boating on an infinite abyss of 
time and space. There must he some cause, some intelligent 
cause, which brought them together and placed them in such 
admirable order. This cause is God, 

Wo cannot conclude without noticing the peculiar theory of 
Prior Mi in ansa regarding the existence of the Deity. In this 
system God has merely a verbal existence. The words of lit. 
John, u In the beginning was the word and the word was God,’ 
literally express the doctrine of Prior iVlimausa. The vodas aio 
eternal words, these have existed from the beginning, from eter¬ 
nity. Whatever efficiency the Mantras have is inherent in 
them.' I he gods have no existence apart from the Mantras. If 
"?f)r instance, Indra really existed, and it when inv ited he sta¬ 
tioned himself with his elephant on the vessel consecrated the 
vessel would be broken to pieces, ltut as this never happens, 
we cannot account for it on any other ground than that Indra 



and other gods do not exist apart from the Mantras. 

Our.review of Hindu philosophy is finished. 'V o hive ex¬ 
amined it from an ontological, a psychological, a logical, and a 
theological point of view. On the cosmo-ontological question, of 
the origin of things, wo have seen that the Hindus deny a crea¬ 
tion out of nothing and different systems give different lists of 
eternal substances. On the psychological question of the origin of 
knowledge,the Hindus admit only oue Source,namely Experience. 
The Logie which they have developed is an Inductive or Mate¬ 
rial Logic. On the subject of Universals they arc Baalists. 
Tim theory of Causation which has engaged their attention is 
the dative relation of cause and effect, not the subjective judg¬ 
ment of causality. On tho existence of the Deity there are as 
many opinions as possible. Wo have met with Atheism and 
Pantheism, a priori and a posteriori arguments, real and verbal 
entirely ..scribed to God. The whole examination leaves an im¬ 
pression in the mind that with the exception, perhaps, of tho 
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English, the Hindus have trusted more to experience than any 
other nation that has philosophised. There is no trace of tran¬ 
scendentalism anywhere discoverable, though there is some¬ 
thing of mysticism. This is a conclusion surely startling, but 
it is based upon facts. We may, therefore, venture to trope that 
when this natural love of experience shall be properly directed) 
the Hindu mind will make vast and rapid progress in the scien¬ 
ces of experiment and observation. 
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I am no*, quite sure that the title of my discourse exactly 
conveys to your minds, the important subject which I pro¬ 
pose to examine this evening. It is one which is intimately 
connected with the regeneration of this country, and as 
such cannot fail to engage the attention of all who are in¬ 
terested in that great question. The introduction of the Euro¬ 
peans, and with them their civilisation into this country, marks 
an important epoch in its history—an epoch of so singular and 
interesting a character—that it will be difficult to find a parallel 
in the past annals of the world The occupation of India by 
the English lias been compared by some writers to that of 
ancient Britain by the Romans; but the comparison is not 
altogether a happy one. The people, whom the Romans con¬ 
quered, far from being able to boast of a civilisation more 
ancient than that of their conquerors, were scarcely any better 
than savages j and, though the Romans held the country for 
more than four centuries, they never attempted to introduce* 
their learning and civilisation among the people of Britain on 
such a gigantic scale as the present inhabitants of that country 
have done in our own. These two circumstances maka it im¬ 
possible to find any analogy between the social history of Britain 
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under the Romans, and that of India under the English." It 
may he possible to compare in some respects the relationship 
which exists fora time between the Normans and the Saxons 
with that at present existing between the English and ourselves; 
but it must be admitted that the circumstances, under which 
the Normans and the Saxons were placed, were widely different 
from the present state of things in this country, and those two 
races, before their fusion took place, lmd none of those formida¬ 
ble difficulties to contend against, which prevent the amalga¬ 
mation of the two races in India. The Normans belonged to 
the same Teutonic stock as the Saxons; and the two races had 
one most powerful tie to connect them, viz. , the tie of a com¬ 
mon religion. And yet we are told that a distinction* between 
the habits and manners of those two races, lasted for nearly 
two centuries. 

ft is not easy to say what there was in common between the 
English and the Hindus, when these two races first came in 
contact with each other. It may be doubted whether there 
was any link, except that of common humanity, to connect the 
two races.; for in religion, in language, io ideas, and habi ts, and 
I might say in almost every particular that binds man to hia 
follow man the two races were as different as it is possible for any 
two sets of human beings to be. Each race boasted of its supe¬ 
rior civilisation and the Hindus, who had been taught to belie ve 


that all races, which did not live within the boundaries of Him 
dust an, were unmitigated barbarians though they were incap¬ 
able of averting their superiority, were content to think that 
they were the most highly civilised raeo in the world. When 
the English Government first thought of trying to dispel this 
delusion from the minds of our people, it must have felt the 
enormous difficulty of the undertaking; for it was not without 
considerable hesitation and discussion, that the English people 
at length decided to initiate us into the mysteries of their civi¬ 
lisation, or t in other words, to try the experiment of fusing the 
progressive civilisation of modern Europe, with what, I will 
venture to call,, the ruins of an ancient but stagnant civilisation 
which belonged to us. How far this singular experiment has 
succeeded within the short time that it lias been going on, 
and 1 what are the difficulties in the way of its success, are 
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.questions in which we all must feel the deepest concern. As 
the title indicates, it is my intention to confine the present en¬ 
quiry to our part of the country ; but I am inclined to think 
that the results of that enquiry will be found to be generally 
true as regards the whole of India. In order to understand 
rightly, how far the experiment aboded to, has succeeded with¬ 
in the short time that has elapsed, it is necessary to remember 
the difficulties it has had to encounter. 1 have already said 
that the ideas and habits of the two races were entirely dissimi¬ 
lar ; besides this, there was a peculiar difficulty in the way of 
the Hindus mixing with any other people. r iho social institu¬ 
tions and ideas made them perhaps the most conservative and 


exclusive nation in the world ; they had never been a travel¬ 
ing or a maritime people, and all the prejudices which long 
continued residence in one spot, is apt to beget, made our 
jieople regard ail foreigners with the most perfect contempt. 
The very touch of a Mltichcldw- was pollution according to 
Hindu ideas. Indeed, so deeply rooted were these notions, 
that six centuries of association with the Mohammedans had 
failed to shake the hold that those notions had taken over the 
national mind. The extreme veneration, with which our fore¬ 


fathers naturally regarded their ancient religion, which formed 
the basis of their peculiar habits and manners, was also a 
formidable difficulty. Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prisiug that the habits and maimers of the English should have 
boon exceedingly repugnant to the Hindu mind. How these 
difficulties were to be overcome, if they could ever be overcome. 


was a question which seems to have engaged the attention for 
a long time, of those eminent men to whom we are indebted 
for tire introduction of English education into this country. 
It was held by many persons, that it. would be perfectly useless 
to attempt to introduce European learning and civilisation 
among the people of India, and it was suggested that they 
should Iks made to cultivate largely their own literature, oe- 
causc the revival of their own ancient learning would bo the 
only way to raise them in civilisation. That this opinion 
should have been entertained at one time by many thoughtful 
men, does not seem to be a matter of wonder, though, as I 
shall 'show hereafter, it is surprising that, at the present day 
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one should hear similar opinions, advanced in certain (jus __ 

'Tftiit'n the question of educating the people of this country 
was first agitated among Englishmen both is England and iu 
India, Lord Macaulay and a few others maintained that pure 
oriental education could never raise the people of India to the 
standard of the Europeans ; that it was calculated to strength¬ 
en more and more the peculiar prejudices of the Hindus ; and 
that the introduction of Western learning could alone elevate 
the people of Hindustan, in civilisation. Gentlemen, I do not 
for a moment sympathise with Lord Macaulay in that feeling 
of contempt, with which he is said to have regarded all oriental 
learning ; but it is impossible for us now not to admit that we 
are indebted to the bold stand, which that eminent man main¬ 
tained iu the discussion of this question, for what will eventu¬ 
ally regenerate this countiy. To prove that this admission is 
voluntary and spontaneous on our part, I need only allude to 
the discussion which took place last year on the subject of the 
establishment of an Oriental University, and the unanimous 
opinion then expressed by the educated classes :u Bengal 
I am convinced that a careful examination of the changes 
which English education has effected in our country, will fully 
establish the ‘truth of the proposition which I have advanced. 
The space of fifty years is indeed au insignificantly short period 
in the history of a nation, and yet it can be shown that within 
the fifty years, we have made greater progress than history 
has recorded of any other nation within four times that period. 

ft is not possible that, during the limited time allowed to mo 
I should be able to do more than merely enumerate some of 
the principal changes which have taken place in our ideas and 
habits. The reason why it becomes necessary to point out those 
changes with which all of us must bo more or less acquainted, 
is to show from their character and extent what English educa¬ 
tion has done for the people of this country, for it seems to me 
that this must be ascertained before we can come to any con¬ 
clusion regarding the desirability, or otherwise of diffusing 
European education on a larger scale among the people i f India. 
The most remarkable change, which English education has 
effected amongst us, is perhaps the complete revolution 'bat 
has taken place in our ideas on the subject of caste distinctions, 


The peculiar dislike, on the part of out forefathers for every 
thing foreign, extending even to several articles of vegetable 
food, is now regarded by most of us as strange and unreasona¬ 
ble, At the present day, I believe no Hindu could be found 
who would object to eat potatoes, and yet fifty years ago, an 
old Hindu would have been shocked at the idea of eating a 
Vegetable which did not belong to his count ry. Onions, though 
introduced much earlier by the Mohammedans have not received 
the same degree of favor as potatoes, cabbage, and cauliflowers, 
and this is a curious and a suggestive tact. At the present day 
not only are European vegetables unhesitatingly eaten by the 
common people, but even European animal food has found hs 
way into many Hindu houses. Thus has the foundation of 
that peculiar caste system which was made to depend upon a 
strict observance of rules regulating our diet, been completely 
undermined, and even instance* of intermarriage between per* 
sons of different castes, have lately taken place amongst us. 
The salutary effects of dies© changes ate already being felt and 
appreciated by many. As regards religion, the minds of the 
upper and middle classes of our people, (to whom all my obser¬ 
vations ore eon fined) have been, to a great extent, freed from 
the trammels of superstition and and idolatry, and I think it 
will be difficult to find at the present day, one Bengali school¬ 
boy who lias passed his sixteenth year, and yet continues to be¬ 
lieve in what is popularly known as Hinduism. A religious so¬ 
ciety has sprung up amongst us, which is exercising considerable 
influence over the educated classes, and is daily gaining in, 
strength The effects of English education are beginning to 
msike themselves visible in what was regarded at one time as 
an impregnable fortress of superstition and ignorance, viz., the 
female roind. The education of our women, far from being 
regarded as something horrible* and calculated to subvert the 
foundation of society, is at least talked of as a necessity, and 
one even hears of attempts to give the women of this country 
the liberty to come out in public. Early marriage, polygamy 
and a few other injurious social customs, scarcely find any 
supporters, and are denounced at any rate in theory. The in¬ 
direct effects of English education are not merely perceptible 
in the ideas and opinions of men who have studied in the Ben- 
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effects may be traced even to the present ideas of Hindu 
women on certain subjects of a domestic character ; and this 
fact becomes exceedingly important, when it is borne in mind 
that no class of our population has been more completely shut 
out from the influences of European, or of any other system of 
education, than our women. In several Hindu families the 
strict rules -which formerly prevented young women, (I do not 
say «married women/’ because all young women are married,) 
from speaking to some of their husband’s relations, have been 
somewliat relaxed. In certain parts of Lower Bengal, a marri¬ 
ed woman may now speak to her mother-in-law, without 
incurring any censure, though she may not speak to her bus- 
band’s elder brother, father, or uncle; and I believe a few 
young wives might be found, who would not be shocked at the 
idea of speaking to their husbands in the presence ot other 
relations, or of even eating in the presence of their husbands, 
though I confess that the number of such bold wives is still 
very limited. As regards forbidden articles of food, I do not 
think it can be said generally of our women that they are 
breaking through those restrictions which our men have broken 
through ; but it is interesting to note that the strong prejudice 
which our people at one time entertained against European 
medicine, has almost completely been rooted out, even horn 
the minds of our women. Although it may be said that no 
change of an important character has taken place in the ideas 
and habits of our women, yet I cannot but regard the fact as 
significant, that old women are often heard to complain that 
the Bengali “Girl of the Period” is not exactly what, in their 
opinion, she ought to be! On the whole it is clear that in 
spite of our efforts to preserve intact, our ancient habits and 
customs, the ideas of the men at least have been very much 
altered, The educated classes have found it necessary even 
to adopt the English language as a means of communication 
among themselves, and it is well-known, that no two Bengalis, 
who have learnt English, would talk to each other in their own 
language without constantly using English words, or would 
ever think of writing to each other on any subject in their own 
language. 
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Those changes im^t seem marvellous when wo consider the 
short time, within which they have been brought aboxit, Si- 1 
lmiltaneously with these changes in our social opinions, the 
character of the people has also undergone a re mark a bio change. 
The people have become, or are at least trying to become more 
independent and less subservient, perhaps much to the regret 
of the old school of English officials. The tone of morality, at 
least as regards our public life, Sias decidedly improved* On 
the whole there can he no doubt, that the national tniml and 
the national character are at the present time undergoing a 
remarkable change; and it is impossible not to feel that it is 
'English education, which has brought about this change, and 
it seems to me equally impossible to deny that all these changes 
are Calculated to improve and elevate m. 

And yet there are men who try to shut their eyes against 
the social revolution through which we arc passing, or refuse to 
ascribe it to its proper cause, The conclusion to which I am 
irresistibly driven is, that however much we might try to resist 
all foreign influence, however exclusive we might be in our 
habits, and however great might be oar veneration for our own 
ancient institutions ; we are uncomeiously, but gradually yield¬ 
ing to the influences of a superior and progressive civilisation. 
Possibly if we had no antiquity of our own, we might have adopt- 
ed European ideas and habits freely, md without any resistance 
on our part i but the fact of our changing time honored opini¬ 
ons and ideas for those which European education has intro¬ 
duced, establishes conclusively the superiority of that civilisa 
tion which is making its way among us, however reluctant, we 
might be to acknowledge that superiority. 

The social revolution through which we are now passing, has 
,fcen ascribed by some to the imitative tendencies of our race. 
Gentlemen, I cannot help thinking that this is a sad mistake, 
and entirely, what l will take the liberty of calling, a vulgar 
error. For, as I have already shown, we have been the most 
exclusive race in the world ; we have had a civilisation of our 
own, however primitive in its character, and the history of our 
race shows that no people have so persistently opposed foreign 
habits and manners, as we have all along done* 1 earning but 
think, therefore, that, to assert we are led away by a spirit of 
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;;:^d imitation, is to ignore our post history, and to ascri 
us a vice which never belonged to us. A little reflection will 
t ^how that no charge has been more unjustly preferred against 
our national character, than that of unreasonable imitation. 
It is not because we want to adopt European habits and man¬ 
ners, that we are changing our own , but became the superiority 
• and utility of the former have made themselves felt against our 
own will, &nd against our own inclinations# Gentlemen, lot us 
not shut our eyes against this important fact, and admit the 
charge of blind imitation which has been unjustly preferred 
against us by the unthinking, I do not mean to say that there 
may not be a few amongst us foolish enough to imitate blindly 
the manners of foreign nations, but it is absurd to imagine 
that a whole people who have all along boasted of them superior 
civilisation, should 'ill of a sudden relinquish or moderate that 
pride, unless forced by a power which it is impossible to resist. 

The sketch which I Lave give of the changes which English 
education has already effected in our ideas and habits, is no 
doubt very incomplete, but it is quite sufficient for the purpose 
of showing;, what I intended to show that the experiment oi 
engrafting modem European civilisation on an ancient Asiatic 
stock, has been very successful considering the short time that 
has elapsed since the experiment was first thought of The ra¬ 
pidity with which our ancient Ideas are being displaced by 
those introduced from Europe establishes fully the adaptability 
of European civilisation as regards the people of the country. 
What English education in spite of formidable difficulties has 
already done in our part of the country, affords ample cause for 
congratulation and ought to inspire us with greater energy in 
order to accomplish that which we have yet to accomplish. 

Gentlemen While European education has within the space 
nf 50 years effected so many important changes of a much more 
lasting and beneficial character than those produced by our as¬ 
sociation for more than 600 years with the Mahomedari$, I wish 
3 could have said that it has done for us every thing that it 
could have done, or that all its effects on our society have been 
altogether of a salutary character. Before attempting to enu¬ 
merate what European education lias failed to accomplish, and 
the particular causes of such failure, I wish to advert to a diifi- 
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of a general character which European education has had 
iq contend against from the very beginning, I have already 
y&id that an extreme veneration for our ancient institutions, 
made our forefathers regard with contempt the institution* of 
all foreign nations. Gentlemen, .1 cannot help thinking that 
the same e&ireme veneration of everything Hindu m at the 
present moment doing a great deal of harm, especially m oar 
knowledge of European institutions U yet in a very imperfect 
state- I purposely say e&trmw veneration, so that you may not 
misunderstand rue. Our ancient civilisation, whatever its cha¬ 
racter might have been, is a legitimate matter for pride, and 
nothing would be more deplorable than if English education 
were to extinguish in our minds that just and rational pride 
which every Hindu ought to feel in the thought that he belongs 
to a race, which not only has the credit of being the most 
"ancient in civilisation but can boast of & language and a liter¬ 
ature which indicate intellectual culture of a marvellous charac¬ 
ter, But gentlemen, it is very necessary that we should guard 
against carrying his feeling of pride beyond its legitimate 
bouiiils ; we shou Id take care that instead of acting as a sti¬ 
mulus to improvement; it does not obstruct our progress by 
generating vain conceit. Gentlemen, it is a sad mistake to sup¬ 
pose that the adoption of European ideas and habits necessari¬ 
ly implies a disregard for our own nationality. On the contra¬ 
ry, is it not European education which has given us the idea of 
a nationality in the sense in which we now use the term ? is 
it not European education which lias given the impetus for cul¬ 
tivating largely our own ancient literature ? And is it not 
European education which has made us foel the necessity for 
encouraging national work* of art mil industry ? The adoption 
of Western ideas and habits by a Hindu who lias been conn ne¬ 
ed of their superiority ami utility, is jMufocily consistent with 
an ardent love for his country. We have not yet penetrated 
beyond the surface of European civilisation, and as yet we 
really know little or nothing of the character of civilisation or 
of European social institutions. Under these circumstances, 
nothing is likely to act as a greater baitier to our improvement 
than the feeling of contempt with which, I am sorry to gay, wo 
are apt to regard everything European* There are some among 
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;>i's who talk of reviving otn ancient inatitulioiiK, or of eultiva 
ting an indigenous civil isation of our own. If 1 were convinc¬ 
ed that tins wish did not owe its origin to that feeling of 
contempt which they entertain for European instil atiooa, I 
should have respected tlieir patriotic desire, however impracti¬ 
cable I might consider it to he. My time will not allow me to 
enter into an examination of the real character of our ancient 
civilisation, nor is it necessary for my present purpose that I 
should do so ; for I think no man who is correctly informed of 
the past of our couutvy will venture to assort that even it it 
were possible for us to he, what our ancestors might have been 
during the. best days of India, we should be able to come up to 
the standard of any modern European nation, I cannot help 
thinking, however, that an extreme and undue .veucintiou for 
the past combined with our ignorance of European social insti¬ 
tutions, has to a great extent prevented European education 
from accomplishing what it would have otherwise accomplished. 

While English education has effected a groat many changes 
in our ideas and opinions, it, has exercised no influence on our 
mode of living or onr domestic lmhits. We have not as yet 
felt the necessity of any changes in that direction, and it is 
curious to reflect that the most learned works on European 
literature; and science should be studied and appreciated by the 
student who sits on a mat, eats with his fingers, does not think 
it necessary to cover his body, and reads under the light of the 
primitive earthen lamp ! To all Europeans this must appear a 
strange anomaly, but it is not the only anomalous result pro¬ 
duced by the attempt to engraft Western civilisation on an 
Eastern stock. The only link which has hitherto united us 
with the civilisation of Europe, has been purely an intellectual 
one, and many of our countrymen might find if difficult to 
understand what there can ho strange or anomalous in what 
I have just described. 1 have said that European education in 
the way in which it lias hitherto been imparted, has tailed to 
induce us to alter our mode of living and domestic habits. We 
have not yet been convinced that it is desirable or necessary 
always to cover our bodies. 1 must- admit that, even in this 
respect, soma change has taken place in the ideas of the edu¬ 
cated classes, but I am not inclined to set much value on that 
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because; we all know that our men cover their bodies, 


not because they all think it indelicate or indecent to go about 
without any covering, but because they are compelled against 
their will to pat on some clothing, or consider it fashionable to 
do so ; that this is so, is evident from the fact that at homo 
they do not think it necessary even to put on a shirt. T think 
it right to mention that there are many amongst us who hold 
that we are not bound to look at the matter from a European 
point of view ; and I am myself ready to admit that ideas of 
decency on the subject of dress are to a great extent conventional, 
and that the climate of a country first renders necessary what in 
course of time is ascrib'd to a sense of decency. A remark¬ 
able instance of this is to be found in the fact, that wliilo in 
Europe it is considered most indelicate for a woman to show 
Iter feet, in India a graceful foot when exposed, is looked upon 
as sign of beauty hi woman, and no sense of indelicacy whatever 
attaches to it. 

Our ideas of neatness and domestic comfort have not under¬ 
gone the slightest alteration. A few rich men have got rooms 
in their houses furnished in the European style; but as a rule 
those rooms are never used, except on occasions when European 
visitors are entertained. A clean house neatly famished is not 
looked upon as indispensable to domestic comfort; and the fact 
that the poorest European mechanic furnishes his house more 
neatly and more tastefully than most wealthy Bengalis, does 
not seem to have made any impression on our countrymen. I 
have observed that along with several changes of a salutoiy 
character, European educatiou in Bengal has produced several 
anomalous results. It seems to me that so long as the social 
and domestic life of the English, whose ideas we have borrowed, 
is not properly understood by us, so long as hooks form the 
onlv means whereby a knowledge of Western social lite is to 
be derived, and above all so long as our women are shut out 
from the influences of Western civilisation, so long this ano¬ 
malous state of things will continue to exist among us. When 
we have abandoned our exclusiveness, when we have penetrated 
beyond the surface of European civilisation, and seen a better 


state of things than is existing among us, it would then ha 


impossible for us nut to feel the great necessity there exists for 
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some < f our domestic habits. And let us rest 
Gentlemen* that so long as we do not improve our nijpdc of 
living, it will be impossible for ns to ldse in civilisation* how¬ 
ever great onr intellectual culture or {earning may be + It is 
society that makes the man, and most of those manly realities 
which distinguish the European from the Asiatic, are entirely 
the results of that society in which tire European is trained. 

We can never expect to acquire any independence of thought 
and action so long as we lead that inactive and dependent life 
which every member of a joint Hindu family is more or less 
compelled to lead. When we succeed in thoroughly remodel¬ 
ling our domestic life, (and in this respect., I do not hesitate to 
assert that we have no better model to go upon than the Euro¬ 
pean model,) we shall be able to get rid of all those evils which 
a partial and a defective system of European education has 
produced* Some of these evils have of late become too glaring 
to require pointing out; but I am convinced that they are all 
attributable to one great cause which I have just mentioned, 
vfe., the partial and superficial manner in which we have adopt¬ 
ed European ideas and habits. This partial adoption of Euro¬ 
pean civilisation consists in our having imbibed certain Western 
ideas without others, which cannot be safely separated from 
those which we have adopted We are trying to incorporate 
ideas which are peculiarly European* without understanding the 
nature of those institutions which have given rise to those ideas, 
The most remarkable instance of this partial adoption of West¬ 
ern ideas is to he found in the opinions entertained at the 
present day, by the educated classes on the subject of female 
improvement We all more or less acknowledge the desirability 
of educating our women, but we wish to educate thorn without 
wishing after the position which they occupy iu society; we 
would like our women to he educated, but wo would not desire 
that they should mix in society It seems to mo, gentlemen, 
that this is a most dangerous course to adopt, if we create 
wants in the female mind, wo must bo prepared to supply 
them* If wo educate our women, we must give item that 
amount of liberty without which education would make them 
miserable; and if we allow onr women to mix iri Society we 
must be prepared to pay them that degree of respect and at- 
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, which from their gen tleness and weakness they hav< 
right to expect from us. We cannot do the one, without doing 
the other. It is absurd to wish that our women should be edu¬ 
cated ; but that they should continue to occupy the same rank 
which they at present occupy in a Hindu family. And here, 
gentlemen, X will repeat an observation which has often been 
made in this very hall, that, so long as our women do not occu¬ 
py in society, the same position which women in Europe occupy, 
we shall never be able to eradicate those vices which a partial 
adoption of European ideas Las introduced. There can be no 
doubt that, if our women entertained those enlightened ideas 
on social matters which we entertain, wo should not have laid 
ourselves open to the charge of hypocrisy - for it is well-known 
that at present there are very few among us who have the 
boldness to act as they think it rigid to act. If we had such a 
thing as the society of ladies, the tone of morality among m 
would certainly be much higher, I had intended to dwell at 
some length on the immense influence for good which women 
exercise in Europe, but the time at my command is too short 
for such a purpose, 1 cannot, however, resist the temptation of 
referring to a remarkable passage, in the works of a European 
author who has recorded in an eloquent address to woman the 
amount of good which she has done to Europe. 

.Bernardin St, Pierre, a well known French writer, author of 
Twid and Virginia, in his preface to that work, wrote an 
address to the women of France, from which I translate almost 
word for word a few sentences He says— rf Oh ! women, it m 
by your tenderness that you have enchained the ambitions of 
men. Wherever you have enjoyed your natural rights, you have 
abolished all barbarous manners; you have abolished slaver}', 
torture, the stake, the rack and all those cruel punishments of 
ancient times. Everywhere you have been the first to honour 
by your tears the victims of tyranny, and to make tyrants feel re- 
mom*** You are the born judges of every thing that is decent, 
gracious, good, just and heroie. You have spread the influence 
of your judgments throughout Europe. Our language uwes to 
you its clearness,its purity, its elegance, its sweetness and every 
thing that is in it amiable and natural You have inspired 
and formed our greatest poets and our most famous orators. 
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(Vt your modest looks, at the sweet sound of your voice, tho 
< 04 ,damns sophist feels disconcerted, the fanatic feels that ho is 
a. man, and the atheist that there is a God. Your affecting 
team extinguish the torches of superstition and your heavenly 
smiles dissipate the cold arguments of materialism.” 

Gentlemen, the high compliment thus paid by tho French 
writer to his o\v,i countrywomen, is not a compliment paid to 
flatter the vanities of the gentle sex. It is what every Euro¬ 
pean must feel to be justly duo to woman whose influence for 
good ove, European society is unfcistakeable. Now, if Hindu 
women could exercise the same sort of influence over us, I feel 
certain we should be free from most of those vices which have 
become common among us, We do not hesitate to admit that 
the vice of intemperance is rapidly spreading in Bengal; that 
already some of our best men have fallen victims to it, ami wo 
are puzzled to find out the means to check the progress oi this 
dreadful vice. It is true that this is a vice of. purely European 
introduction, hut the reason of the peculiar rapidity with which 
it has spread among us, is to be found in the fact that wo have 
none of those restraints in our society which act as wholesome 
checks in Europe. 1 think it is no exaggeration to sav,_ that 
the influence of ladies’ society does more to check this vice m 
Europe than all the sermons that arc delivered, and all t)i* 
temperance societies that have been founded. Some of our 
countrymen are under the impression that since wine is the 
common drink of the Europeans, very few of them are free from 
the vice of intemperance. This is a tremendous mistake. In 
Europe, at all social gatherings where there are ladies, no man 
con venture to forget the distinction between drinking and 
getting drunk, without running the risk of perpetual excom¬ 
munication from society. While as regards dinner parties 
and social gatherings among the educated Bengalis, I am 
afraid sobriety is looked upon as something '“more honoured 
In the breach than in the observance." I. therefore, do not 
hesitate to say that we shall never be able to eradicate t -orn 
our society intemperance, hypocrisy, and other vice., o 
European introduction so long as our women do not exemso 
that healthy influence over m t which they arc peculiarly fitted 

to exercise. 


I liave given an illustration of tbe partial adoption of Wes¬ 
tern ideas in the case of the opinions at present prevailing on. 
the subject of female improvement. Another example, inti¬ 
mately connected with the one already given, is to be found nn 
our present ideas on the subject ot marriage. T b a educated 
classes generally concur in disapproving of early marriage. This 
is perhaps the only change which lias taken place in our ideas 
on the subject of marriage. Very few Bengalis think it impor¬ 
tant or desirable that in entering into the most sacred contract 
of life, the parties to the contract should themselves have some 
voice in it. It seems to me, gentlemen, that if wo do away 
with the pernicious custom of early marriage we must be pre¬ 
pared simultaneously to give our sons and daughters some liberty 
in tbe choice of their partners. When an infant is betrothed 
to another infant, the parties when they arrive at years of dis- 
"cretion, will try as they generally do in our society, to be con¬ 
tented with a lot, which cannot be altered, but the injustice of 
denying freedom of choice to persons who are old enough to 
think for themselves, will be felt very severely, and might pro¬ 
duce the most unfortunate results, We have not yet under¬ 
stood tbe enormous evils resulting from a system in which 
instead of love preceding marriage, marriage precedes love; 
and we have yet to know that the happiest portion of a young 
person’s life in Europe perhaps is that which is known as the 
period of courtship; and in this matter no change can be 
expected till intercourse with European society has removed 
from our minds the most grievously mistaken notions which 
we at present entertain on the subject ot courtship. 

It seems to me that none of those anomalies which I have 
pointed out Is more mischievous in its tendencies 01 more inju¬ 
rious in its consequences than the fresh antipathy, which, 
strange to say, the present system of education has engendered 
in the minds of a large section of our countrymen against 
European manners and European social institutions generally: 
for it seems to me, this feeling of antipathy strikes at the root 
of a il progress, and prevents that social communion between 
the two races, without which it will be Impossible ever to bridge 
over that gulf, which unfortunately separates them.—Gentlemen, 
for a long 3 time I have felt this to be an exceedingly painful 
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subject It must be disheartening to the English to think that 
a knowledge of their language and literatures instead of proving 
a bond of fellowship and good feeling between the two races 
should generate discord and ill-feeling. 1 must admit, however, 
that political grievances, and the conduct of Englishmen gene- 
rally in this country, have had much to do with this unfortu¬ 
nate feeling which has lately grown up. it is not surprising 
that when men feel disgusted with the conduct of a foreign 
race towards themselves, they should see nothing good in the 
habits and manners of that race. If, however we rightly un¬ 
derstood the social and domestic life of the English, we should 
then see little reason to hate English manners and English 
institutions. In trying to form an estimate of English domes¬ 
tic life from sensational novels and works, the avowed object of 
which is to picture in exaggerated colours, the dark side of 
English life, we are very apt to commit a tremendous mistake. 
If we look at English habits and manners from our point of 
view, we must fall into the same error which the English com¬ 


mit when they criticise some of our habits from their point of 
view. To think that European dancing, for example, lends to 
any impropriety, is as great an error as to think that because 
the Hindus do not cover their bodies when they appear before 
their female relations, they arc destitute of all sense of 
morality. 

It k true that here we have not the means nor the opportu¬ 
nities to examine the social and domestic habits of the English, 
but is it not just and reasonable. Gentlemen, that in this respect 
we should be guided by the opinions of those who have had 
those means and opportunities, or that we should at least 
suspend our own judgments till we have those means and op¬ 
portunities at our own command t 

A grave responsibility has devolved on those among us who 
have received an English education. They have been justly 
described in a noble address recently delivered by the Governor 
of Madras, as “ the adopted children of European civilization/' 
Gentlemen, it is very necessary that we should realize this im¬ 
portant and responsible position. We should take care that 
while, on the one hand, we are ready to ass£$r unflinchingly 
what is justly our t}ue, we do not, on the other hand, run down 
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r European from a mere spirit of opposition. We v 

_ _ justly called the connecting link between European. 

civilization and that great body of our countrymen who have 
to look up to uslFor their ideas and opinions regard tug that civi¬ 
lization. The guiding principle of our conduct ought to be, as 
Lord Napier has justly said “ Be true Englishmen to the In¬ 
dians) and true Indians to the English.” 

I have already shown, Gentlemen, what mischievous results 
have been produced by the partial adoption of European ideas 
and manners ; and are we to perpetuate those evils by rejecting 
without reason all now ideas and habits simply because they 
happen to be European 1 No man would rejoice more than I 
should, if it were possible for us under existing circumstances, 
to adopt ideas and habits which are not European, anti which at 
the same time would raise us to the level of the Europeans. 
-But nothing would bo an act of greater folly on our part than 
if we were persistently to reject every tiling European, in 
the expectation that some day a discovery might bo made, 
which would probably relievo ns from the disagreeable alter¬ 
native of adopting habits and manners which belong to the 
Europeans. 

I am far from wishing that you should blindly acknowledge 
every thing European to be perfectly faultless, or entirely suited 
to the requirements of the country. I do not for a moment 
hold that it is possible for us to bo a nation of dark English¬ 
men ! And, indeed, I should consider it a matter of regret, if 
along with the adoption of European ideas and habits, we 
should find it necessary to reject some of those, domestic virtues 
which distinguish ub from the Europeans. If English oduea- 
„ion should make us indifferent to the wants and comforts of 
our relations and kinsmen 3 if it should make us more aitih- 
cial, and less simple in our dealing- with others; and if it 
should deprive us of that unostentatious charity for which we 
are remarkable. We must have our own distinctive features 
so long as the physical features of England and India continue 
to be distinct ; but in order to create a distinction, we must not 
insist on remaining what we are, nor should we set 0111 faces 
against everything European, simply because if. happens to be 
European. I think this is all that our learned President said , 



on & recent occasion izi this very hall, if 1 have correctly under- 
stood his remarks, which I un afraid have not been properly 
understood by all, Every remark 'which comes horn our worthy 
President is entitled to very great weight, and I hope he will 
not hesitate to correct me if I have misunderstood him in this 
respect. I have heard the argument used, that because the 
English do not adopt, our habits and ideas, why should we adopt 
theirs 2 The absurdity of this remark seems to me quite dear. 
If we could prove that the present state of our society is 
superior to English society, thon the argument would have some 
weight: but the experience of those who have observed the 
working of both the societies, unfortunately is not very flatter¬ 
ing to us, and entirely settles the question. 

Gentlemen, it is very necessary that we should exactly under¬ 
stand what that much talked of Utopia of a “ national civiliza¬ 
tion” means. We must first ascertain whether it is not a mere 
sham and delusion,—whether it is not calculated to postpone 
all progress to an indefinite period. The past experience of the 
world does not afford the slightest ground for hoping that when 
a country is nded by a foreign race possessing admittedly a 
superior dvitiation, it is possible to have a civilisation in that 
country, distinct from, and, at the same time, as powerful as 
that of the conquering people Besides* I do not hesitate to say 
that the European race with whom we have been brought in 
contact, is unfortunately most Intolerant of foreign habits and 
customs. If the English were now to quit this country we 
might then think of having a totally distinct civilization of 
our own, though we can all anticipate the effects of such a 
calamity. 

Let us guard ourselves, therefore, against th# popular but 
delusive cry for “ nationality” if it is only an other name for 
“No Progress” I have already shown that European ideas have 
in many respects displaced what were at one time “ national 
ideas; and resistance, therefore to the adoption of Western ideas 
and habits, whch in the long run will prove abortive and in¬ 
effectual, may yet retard our progress very considerably. We 
have only just commenced to under stand the character of mo¬ 
dern civilization, and it is too early to aay that we do not want 
to know any thing more about it. If instead of leaving it to 
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i to work out such distinctive feature# in our ideas and 
bits as it must work out, we attempt to create those distinctions 
by artificial means, we shall simply succeed in resisting all pro¬ 
gress and all reform, 

I &ni as much opposed, as any of you can bo, to blind inuta¬ 
tion, and I do not advocate the adoption of any foreign habit 
unless we are convinced of its utility or convenience* If we 
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object to everything foreign, simply because it happens to be 
foreign, we might as well stand up tor all out habits and cus¬ 
toms however inconvenient or mischievous, simply because 
they happen to be national. True patriotism consists in point¬ 
ing out the defects of one's countrymen, and not in upholding 
every error or every folly, simply because it happens to be na¬ 
tional ; and he lb the true patriot, who does not shrink from the 
unpleasant task of laying bare the faults of his country men,— 
^ not he, who tries to justify those faults from a mistaken sense 


of nationality* 
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